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MUSIC BOOSTERS’ 
WEEK IN A GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL CITY 


Editor of ‘‘Musical America’”’ In- 
vited to Home of World’s Big- 
gest Shoe Factory to Aid in 
Uplift Movement Among the 
Workers— Finds Community 
Chorus, Orchestras and Bands 
as Vital Factors in Welfare of 
Masses—High Schools, Clubs 
and People in Johnson City 
and Binghamton, N. Y., Give a 
Rousing Welcome to Propa- 
ganda. 





INGHAMTON, N. Y., March 17.— 
B Plans for a Music Boosters’ Week in 
Johnson City and Binghamton similar 
to those which were held at Milwaukee, 
Charleston, Savannah and other cities 
centered about the visit of John C. 
Freund, editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, who 
had promised to make various addresses. 

The event more than justified the an- 
ticipations of those who had the matter 
in hand, so that it is no exaggeration to 
say that an interest in music in this com- 
munity has been created far beyond any- 
thing which ever existed before. It is 
probably the first time that “the great 
musical democrat,” as he has been called, 
came in direct contact with a large in- 
dustrial community in which music holds 
a place of honor. 

While Mr. Freund was here he spoke 
in all to between 3500 and 4000 persons 
in the two cities, in addition to which he 
reached thousands of others, through the 
publicity given in the press to the various 


events in which he participated. 

The initiative in the matter was un- 
dertaken by the music department of 
the great industrial concern known as 
Endicott, Johnson & Co. of Johnson City, 
to-day the largest shoe manufacturing 
industry in the world, which employs 
12,000 workers and turns out 75,000 
pairs of shoes a day. 


A Great Industrial Concern 


Endicott, Johnson & Co. have attracted 
national attention through the interest 
they have exhibited in the welfare of 
their employees. Their whole system 
and, indeed, the extraordinary success 
which they have attained is founded on 
the simple principle of not endeavoring 
to make a profit out of labor, but rather 
to seek a profit through the large volume 
of business they do, buying closely for 
cash, using all possible discounts, avoid- 
ing losses. 

The result has been that they have 
been enabled to pay the highest wage 
rate in their industry and have, further- 
more, been enabled to expend large sums 
of money to promote the social welfare 
and happiness of their co-workers. They 
have established a special music depart- 
ment, which runs a community chorus of 
some 800 members, an orchestra of 
about sixty, besides an American, an 
Italian and a Slavic Band. Only re- 
cently, the New York Herald devoted an 
entire page to the altruistic side of their 
jmerg her a § This has been so notable 
that they have been able to run their 
business wholly independent of union 
labor, ypough there are many members of 
unions in their plant. 

Their factories are renowned for the, 
healthful and sanitary conditions under 
which the men and women do their work. © 
There are no rules ‘and regulations ex- 
cept those called for by the State for 


fire prevention. 
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MARY JORDAN 
Noted Contralto, Who Has Won an Enviable Position Among American Singers 


Both in Recital and Oratorio. 


(See Page 8) 





Last year, such was the success of the 
business, that they established an eight- 
hour day. In addition to establishing a 
fine, restful library for their employees, 
parks, a swimming-pool, gymnasium, 
tennis courts, the concern gives each em- 
ployee a week’s vacation with full pay 
every year. 

They go beyond State requirements 
with regard to taking care of the sick, 
and give full pay to those who happen to 
be injured while in their employ. 


Labor Disturbances Unknown 


The result is that labor disturbances 
are unknown, one reason being that any 
dissatisfaction is promptly reported to a 
board designated to deal with such mat- 
ters absolutely on the merits. 

_ The members of the Johnson family 
live among their employees, simply, un- 
ostentatiously; not only take a direct in- 
terest in them, but take part in all their 


recreations as well as in their work. In 
fact, the Endicott-Johnson cities, for they 
are such, may be described as a large 
industrial family, working together with 
a single mind and for a common pur- 
pose, under the most distinguished busi- 
ness ability the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry has so far produced. 

It was under such auspices, and by 
direct invitation of the large Community 
Chorus and its leader, Harold Albert, in- 
dorsed by Endicott, Johnson & Co., that 
Mr. Freund made his visit here. The in- 
vitation was also signed by the Mayor 
of Binghamton, by Harry L. Johnson, as- 
sistant general manager of Endicott, 
Johnson & Co.; by James G. Brounlow, 
president of the Rotary Club; by D. G. 
Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, and by 
Mrs. George B. Curtiss, president of the 
Monday Afternoon Club of Binghamton, 
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WOMEN ARTISTS 


can Branch of French 

nion Organized to Give Prac- 

tical, Material Aid to Feminine 
Musicians in This Country Who 
Need Such Help—Self-Sustain- 
ing Body Has Well Formulated 
Scheme of Assistance for Mem- 
bers of Musical Profession— 
To Give Benefit at Metropolitan 
on April 17 


OR the amelioration of conditions for 
the women musical artists of Amer- 
ica a Musical Union of Women Artists of 
America was recently formed, and re- 
ceived a strong impetus at a meeting 
held in the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
March 14. The seciety is a branch of 
the Union Des Femmes Artistes Mu- 
siciennes which was founded in Paris in 
“4910. It is a purely benevolent organiza- 
tion and is entirely self-sustaining. It 
was recognized as a public utility by the 
French Government in a decree dated 
Feb. 22, 1914. It is introduced into this 
country under the personal direction of 
Mme. Christiane Eymael of Paris, who 
was for five years the artistic director 
of the parent organization, and who 
now is the president of the American 
branch. 

The object of the organization is to 
render practical assistance to women art- 
ists of the musical profession in the fol- 
lowing ways: An emergency fund; ad- 
justment or rents;. summer vacaticn 
fund; legal advice; medical attendance 
and medicines; costumes; engagements 
obtained and funds advanced for con- 
certs; lessons; establishing a fund to 
build and maintain a home for retired 
musicians. 

Membership in this organization is 
open to both men and women in all 
save sustaining and beneficiary member- 
ships. Founders are those who contribute 
annually $100 or more. Honorary mem- 
bers are those who contribute annually 
$25 or more. Sustaining members (only 
professional women musicians are ad- 
mitted to this class of membership) are 
those who contribute annually $5 or more. 
Artist members (beneficiaries) are those 
who contribute annually $2. The subscrip- 
tions are payable in advance and are to 
be addressed to the Musical Union of 
Women Artists. All beneficiary mem- 
bers desiring assistance may apply di- 
rectly to the union. Members of the 
American branch sojourning in France 
are entitled to privileges, courtesies and 
protection from the Union des Femmes 
Artistes Musiciennes of Paris. 

The first step toward arousing public 
interest in the organization will be in the 
giving of a concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 17, when a num- 
ber of celebrated artists will give their 
services for the cause. 

Mmes. Eymael, Elsa Gregori and 
Gahagan and Messrs. Charles E. Lelanne, 
Howard Kyle and Emilie Villemin were 
among the speakers at the meeting in 
the Hotel Astor. Parts of an opera by 
W. Franke Harling were given, with the 
composer at the piano, assisted by 
Gretchen Morris, soprano, and Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor. 

Discussing the new organization, of 
which she is its vice-president, Mme. Elsa 
Gregori, said: “We would call the at- 
tention of all who are actuated by benevo- 
lent impulses to women who have 
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and other prominent citizens and mem- 
bers of clubs and organizations. 


Welcomed by the Press 


The local press, in anticipation of Mr. 
Freund’s coming, had devoted consider- 
able attention to him and the propaganda 
he has been making. 

The Johnson City Endicott Record said 
that he “has done more than any other 
man to arouse interest in things musical 
in America. He believes in music for 
the masses and is helping the people to- 
ward that end.” 

The Binghamton Republican-Herald 
said: “Mr. Freund has spent the best 
years of his life in the work. His coming 
here at this time means much to the 
community.” 

The Binghamton Press said _ that 
“while Mr. Freund has appeared before 
the leading musical societies and in over 
seventy cities in the United States, this 


rehearsals. In a chorus as large as that 
of Johnson City, efficiency could be pro- 
duced only if they kept together. 

He complimented them upon the selec- 
tion of their conductor, Harold Albert, a 
young man whom he described as pos- 
sessed of enthusiasm as well as of mu- 
sical ability. 


In the Binghamton High School 


The following morning, before a thou- 
sand pupils at the High School in Bing- 
hamton, Mr. Freund made an address. 
He was introduced by Edward Boshart, 
the principal. At his side was Daniel 
Kelly, the Supervisor of Binghamton 
Schools. 

The pupils marched in to the music of 
their own orchestra, of which James T. 
Sautter is the capable conductor. The 
young people sang several songs before 
Mr. Freund spoke and also at the con- 
clusion of his address. 

In his talk to the pupils he briefly 
sketched the rise of the musical indus- 
tries, interspersing his story with many 
interesting anecdotes of musicians and 
composers. He laid stress briefly upon the 
value of music in the gareer of any 
young man or woman, and quoted Com- 
missioner of Education Claxton of Wash- 
ington to the effect that he considered, 
after the rudiments of education had 














A Street Scene in Johnson City, Showing the Workers of the Johnson, Endicott & 
Co. Plant Celebrating the Announcement of.an Eight-hour Work-day 


will be the first opportunity he has ever 
had to address a great body of industrial 
workers who are fostering music.” 


Speaks to the Community Chorus 


Mr. Freund arrived in Binghamton on 
Tuesday and in the evening attended a 
rehearsal of the Community Chorus in 
the auditorium of Community Hall in 
Johnson City. After the rehearsal Mr. 
Freund made a brief address to the 
chorus. He told how the first community 
chorus had been started in Rochester, 
how the movement had spread to New 
York, and how it was sweeping the en- 
tire country. In bringing music to the 
masses, its proper function was being 
performed, for music had originally come 
out of the people, as, indeed, most of the 
great composers, players, singers had 
come out of the people. 

He urged those present to realize that 
the efficiency of the work could only be 
promoted by their steady attendance at 


been acquired, music was the greatest 
brain-training, character-forming, cul- 
ture-making power. He also spoke on 
the new ideal in education—service—as 
a more potent force to bring success than 
a mere selfish determination to win out 
by grabbing for the immediate dollar. 

At the conclusion of his address the 
audience applauded for nearly a minute. 
Supervisor Kelly, as did Principal 
Boshart, complimented Mr. Freund high- 
ly on his address. Indeed, Mr. Kelly 
expressed himself to the effect that it had 
been an inspiration. 


At the Monday Afternoon Club 


In the afternoon, at 4.30, Mr. Freund 
spoke to an audience composed of prom- 
inent women, teachers and others, at the 
Monday Afternoon Club. After alluding 
briefly to the events which had led up to 
his making the propaganda which had 
had such momentous results in increas- 
ing interest in music all over the country, 
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sacrificed the best years of their youth 
and strength to their art, struggling for 
a bare existence. The principal cause of 
this state of affairs is found in an 
annually augmenting number of women 
artists, while the sources of remunera- 
tion constantly diminish, so much so that 
engagements, concerts, lessons and sal- 
aries are becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain. 

“It is to remedy this situation that 
we bring to the attention of all these 
interesting women the practical assist- 
ance and help offered by the Musical 
Union of Women Artists. To these art- 
ists themselves and to all interested in 





benevolent undertakings we address an 
earnest appeal. Not alone do we call 
upon the women who are always ready 
to devote themselves to doing good, but 
also upon the men, who cannot remain 
indifferent to the many needy and un- 
fortunate ones in the musical world, to 
give to this noble effort their adherence 
as members and their generous support.” 
New members who joined the organiza- 
tion were: Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Dam- 
bois, Anna M. Springfield, Lena Doria 
Devine, J. Harrison Devine, Mme. Buck- 
hout, Flora Hardie, Mrs. Anna Louise 
David, Mme. Clara Novello Davies, Mme. 
Nana Genovese, Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
Elsie Burt, Gretchen Morris, Bechtel 
Alcock, Franke Harling, Mme. Sergere, 
Franklin Panbirn, Miss Casnati, Petra 
Jacobson and Florence Greer. Among 
the list of patrons are the names of Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. 
Alfred G. Robyn, Mme. von Klenner, 
Mme. Maria Barrientos, Otto H. Kahn, 
William C. Carl, Alfred G, Robyn and 
Joseph Bonnet, ° 
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New High School in Binghamton, N. Y., in the Spacious Auditorium of Which 
John C. Freund Delivered His Address on March 16. Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra gave a Concert There on the roth 


Mr. Freund said that he was fighting for 
a more liberal attitude on the part of the 
public toward all things that were good 
in music. He instanced the wonderful 
growth of the American musical indus- 
tries which lead the world to-day, in 
quantity and quality, as proof that the 
American people are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their appreciation of the value 
of music to have provided a market for 
these industries. Otherwise they could 
never have progressed as they did; in- 
deed, they could not have existed. 

He particularly urged upon those pres- 
ent to carry into music the ideal of the 
American Constitution that there should 
be no prejudice on account of race or 
religion, to get rid of all nationalism, 
to hear all music that is good, all mu- 
sicians, but “on the merits”; to get rid 
of the prejudice that had existed in favor 
of everybody and everything foreign, 
while discrimination was exercised 
against everybody and everything Amer- 
ican in music, regardless of merit. 

In discussing the best means to pro- 
mote music in a community, he took 
strong ground against doing so merely 
by the importation of artists from the 
outside, whether that talent was domestic 
or foreign. He urged upon them to use 
every effort to develop their own music, 
their own talent, when it was worthy of 
recognition. He spoke particularly of 
encouraging local teachers—otherwise 
what could bring good and competent 
teachers to the community? 

He brought out the fact that the great 
vital force in the development of musical 
knowledge and culture in this country 


peared before the pupils at the High 
School in Johnson City, where he was 
introduced by the principal, Mr. Smith, 
who spoke of the work Mr. Freund was 
doing all over the country in promoting 
an interest in music. Mr. Smith made 
special reference to the importance of the 
propaganda being made in the high 
schools. 

The address here followed much on 
the lines of that already given at the 
Binghamton High School. At the con- 
clusion the young people sang several 
songs and gave the veteran editor an 
ovation. Previous to this he had heard 
the children in the primary school sing. 

Principal Smith expressed his gratifi- 
cation and laid particular emphasis upon 
the fect that he believed Mr. Freund’s 
coming would be of inestimable value to 
the cause in the future. 


Dined by the Community Chorus 


In the evening Mr. Freund was the 
guest of ‘honor at a dinner given in one 
of the great dining halls of Endicott, 
Johnson & Co.’s plant. On his arriving at 
the hall he was greeted with cheers. As 
the Binghamton Republican-Herald said: 

“Mr. Freund, eating as the Endicott- 
Johnson employees eat, had the treat of 
his life in the C. F. J. dining hall in 
Johnson City last night. Like all the 
rest, he grabbed his tray and picked up 
the various courses of his dinner as he 
went by the serving tables. He marched 
with the members of the Johnson family, 
mingled with the employees and got a 
taste of the community spirit which is 
growing so rapidly in the great shoe 
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The Monday Afternoon Club in Binghamton, in Which Mr. Freund Addressed the 
Members 


had been the women, through their mu- 
sical clubs and other organizations, par- 
ticularly through their interest in musi- 
cal undertakings. 

However, in order that this country 
might become musical in the best and, 
indeed, in the proper sense, it was neces- 
sary to begin with the schools, with com- 
munity choruses, with music in the 
parks, in the school auditoriums, for the 
people, for the masses. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Freund was warmly congratulated and 
a number of women came forward and 
expressed their gratification at his com- 
ing and their conviction that his visit 
would result in permanent good. 

The next morning Mr. Freund ap- 








suburb. The Rev. A. C. Sawtelle and 
the Rev. James Dwyer walked with the 
guest of honor. He was first in line, and 
as he marched along the narrow fenced- 
off lane about the huge dining hall, a 
pretty waitress with a carnation tucked 
in her hair handed him a_ tray. In- 
stinctively he knew what to do. He 
placed his tray on a wide belt, which car- 
ried it along beside him. As the tray 
sailed past the table of roast beef, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, he grabbed a dish 
and dropped it onto the tray. Next came 
a bowl of consommé, peas and other sub- 
stantial dishes. Just as the tray seemed 
about to shoot off out of sight, he grabbed 
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How Workers in Great Industrial Plant Gather for Community Singing 





























Part of the Community Chorus of the Johnson, Endicott & Co. Shoe Plant at Johnson City, N. Y., Photographed During a Rehearsal on Tuesday Night of Last Week. 
John C. Freund and Harry L. Johnson (Manager of the Plant) are Seated in the Foreground on the Right 
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it and realized that all he had to do was 
to sit at an inviting table before him. 
It was what the employees of the factory 
do every noon.” 

After the dinner, under the leadership 
of Mr. Albert, the chorus sang the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Later, 
in honor of the proximity of St. Patrick’s 
Day, the whole audience sang “Tipper- 
ary.” Some of the younger members of 
the chorus in the rear of the hall sang a 
second edition, to show that they, too, 
had voices. After that the whole chorus 
sang “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


Address by the Rev. Mr. Dwyer 


Then Mr. Albert introduced the Rev. 
Mr. Dwyer, who paid a fine tribute to the 
work the veteran editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is doing in going all over the 
country to arouse an interest in music, 
and so he was glad to be of the company. 
“Music arouses the sweetest, tenderest 
memories,” said Father Dwyer. “Songs 
are harmonies from the eternal. The 
music of a nation reveals the genius of a 
nation. The noblest sentiments find ex- 
pression in music.” Then Father Dwyer 
spoke of the Community Chorus, how it 
fostered the community music spirit, 
how it soothed and refined, how it ex- 
pressed community feeling, how it 
brought men and women together in a 
common spirit and so worked for the 
human uplift. 

After the applause had subsided, the 
whole audience sang “My Bonnie.” 


Notable Speech by Harry L. Johnson 


Harry L. Johnson was the next speak- 
er. He said: “To the members of the 
Community Chorus and to all those who 
wish to add our help to all ‘those activi- 
ties which build up a community of bet- 
ter men, the visit of the great exponent 
of ‘a musical America’ is a great pleasure 
and of great interest! Singing together 
for the sheer love of singing was likely 
to become old-fashioned, out-of-date in 
the hustle and bustle of our social life,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “It was not unusual 
a few years ago for almost every Amer- 
ican home to regard music as a very es- 
sential as well as pleasurable part of 
their daily life. 

“The singing of a great chorus, of a 
great assembly of people, is a prime 
factor in our religious life,” he declared. 
“Everyone who has attended a great re- 
ligious effort realizes that the one pre- 
dominating and moving force is the sing- 


ing of the people. Men and women sweep 
aside their differences by the simple act 
of singing together. The revival of the 
‘singing of the people’ is an additional 
sign that we are all of the same family, 
that we share our woes and carry our 
mutual burdens. Music, like other good 
things in life, has in too great measure 
drifted into the hands of the few, who 
from a standpoint of lofty criticism seek 
to create a more and more finished prod- 
uct, at a greater and greater cost, 
simply for the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of people who are already enter- 
tained and amused away beyond their 
capacity for appreciation, assimilation, 


of Man. I know that the visit of Mr. 
Freund to this community, with his great 
democratic ideas and big, broad views, 
will have their influence toward that 
end.” 

Long continued applause followed Mr. 
Johnson’s speech. Conductor Albert next 
rose, and in introducing Mr. Freund as 
the guest of honor of the evening, called 
him “the great exponent of a musical 
America,” the man who is leading the 
present movement which is sweeping 
the country for a larger, broader view 
of the entire musical question, who is 
showing the masses of the people what 
music means in our human life, who is 
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A Playground Scene at the Johnson, Endicott & Co. Plant. 


whose musical tastes may be over- 
cultivated, until the love for music is ab- 
solutely lost in the endeavor to create 
too fine an effect. We must go back to 
original and primitive ideas, and as our 
good friend Mr. Freund so aptly has 
said, ‘build our music from the bottom 
up, instead of from the top down.’ The 
Community Chorus has for its purpose 
the building up of a large body of sing- 
ers and is not there to create artists. In 
renewing the old-fashioned idea of com- 
munity singing, of open concerts, of 
bands, orchestras, we are opening the 
way for the getting together of all the 
people, the breaking down of prejudice 
of race or religion, the opening up of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 


devoting his time, his energy in the most 
public-spirited manner to the work he 
has undertaken. 


Received with Enthusiasm 


On rising to respond, Mr. Freund was 
received with enthusiastic applause from 
all parts of the hall. He said in part: 

“T have often been a witness to the dig- 
nity of labor—when it toiled in the 
trenches of a great city under a broiling 
sun, in construction work. I have 
watched the Italian peasant, women as 
well as men, bending over their work in 
the fields from morn till eve. I have seen 
men at work deep down in the mines, in 
the heat of the foundries, and under the 
awful conditions that exist ’way down in 


the boiler rooms of a great Atlantic liner. 
But I have never yet seen, as I have seen 
here in your great industrial city, not 
only the dignity of labor, but its hope, nor 
have I ever before heard the joy of la- 
bor, expressed in a community song!” 

Mr. Freund then spoke on the general 
line of his other addresses, briefly told of 
the great increase in the interest in mu- 
sic which had come over the country, and 
in the expression of which he said he 
was only a passing voice. 

He decried the idea that music was 
only for the few, and ridiculed those who 
would deny it a foremost place in an in- 
telligent, comprehensive system of edu- 
cation. To illustrate this point and to 
show that our present educational meth- 
ods need reform, he told a number of hu- 
morous stories. 

“The time has come,” he said, “when 
we have reached a point where we no 
longer need those who have come from 
the Old World to help us, teach us, when 
we can stand up squarely for our own 
musicians, teachers, composers, on -the 
merits. 

“So far as Americair composers are 
concerned,” said he, “now they are com- 
ing out everywhere that you are giving 
them a hearing.” He also spoke of the 
craze for everything and everybody for- 
eign in music, which had done much to 
keep the talent of those in this country 
out of theirown. He referred in enthusi- 
astic terms to the work that was being 
done in Johnson City, especially by the 
Community Chorus and Mr. Albert. 

“It will not be long,” he said, in con- 
clusion, “before Johnson City will not 
only be turning out shoes, but will be 
showing the world that the men and 
women who make these shoes have souls, 
and voices with which to express them.” 

Long continued applause followed his 
address, after which the audience sang 
“My Maryland,” and wound up the eve- 
ning by rising and singing “America.” 


Guest of Rotary Club 


The next day, Friday, at 12 o’clock, Mr. 
Freund was the guest of the Rotary Club 
in Binghamton, which numbers among its 
members all the prominent business men 
of Binghamton. Mr. Brounlow, president 
of the club, introduced Mr. Freund as a 
man who deserved recognition for a life- 
time of work devoted to the cause of mu- 
sic, to the cause of the musical industries, 
and more particularly to the cause of 
making music an integral part of the life 
of the people. 

Mr. Freund in his address to the Ro- 
tarians confined himself principally to a 
description of the evolution of the mu- 
sical industries, in which he said he 
thought as business men they would be 
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interested. From the notable evolution 
of these industries he drew the conclu- 
sion that this in itself showed that we 
were intrinsically and fundamentally a 
musical people. He then spoke of the 
value, from a purely business point of 
view, of music to any community; how in 
aiding to develop culture it affected the 
individual home and thus promoted ex- 
penditures in many directions to make 
that home more beautiful and attractive. 
He showed, furthermore, that through 
music there was always an enlarged so- 
cial life, which again promoted expendi- 
ture. Indeed, it had been shown conclu- 
sively that the cultivation of music had 
not only a moral but a direct physical 
influence. It was therefore worthy of at- 
tention by business men. He instanced 
the financing of great orchestras by such 
cities as Minneapolis, as showing the ap- 
preciation by business men of the value 
of such work. In his closing remarks he 
referred to the imminent threat of war, 
and, amid enthusiastic applause, declared 
that he trusted that, if this country were 
forced into the conflict, it would not get 
in with one foot or a hand only, but with 
every drop of blood, every bit of strength, 
every resource that it had, and so bring 
about, once for all, the abolition of mili- 
tary autocracy, of inherited graft and 
privilege, of the divine right to burn 
towns and murder not only combatants 
but unoffending peasantry, women and 
children 


Speaks to a Mass Meeting in Bing- 
hamton 


On Friday night, in the great auditor- 
ium of the new Binghamton High School, 
Mr. Freund made his concluding address 
at a mass meeting. The Johnson City 
Symphony Orchestra, made up of Endi- 
cott-Johnson employees, opened the pro- 
gram with a number of selections which 
were heartily applauded. Then the whole 
assemblage, led by the Johnson City 
Community Chorus, sang “Old Black 
Joe.” After which Harry L. Johnson in- 
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A View of the Countryside About Johnson City, N. Y., Showing the Big Swimming Pool Provided for the Workers in the 
Great Shoe Factory. 


has to play in the auditorium of the 


that Mr. Freund did not receive a cent 
for compensation, or even for expenses, 
but came whenever he was invited from 
sheer love of the work, to aid in the 
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Library for the Use of the Workers of Johnson, Endicott & Co. 


troduced the speaker of the evening, of 
whose work he spoke in warm terms of 
commendation and emphasized the fact 
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cause of a greater appreciation of mu- 
sic, and of those who work for it. 

Mr. Freund made substantially the 
same address that he has been making 
in other cities, and with which the readers 
of MusicAL AMERICA are acquainted. 
In referring to local conditions, he first 
thanked the local press for the generous 
manner in which it had referred to him 
and his work and for the support it had 
given him. He spoke of a visit to Bing- 
hamton thirty years ago, when he 
thought the town was more musical than 
it is to-day, and he said that even then 
there were a number of music stores, and 
among others the house of Barrett Broth- 
ers, which were considered to be among 
the prominent music houses of the coun- 
try, a fact which spoke for the apprecia- 
tion of music in Binghamton. 

Then he asked, “Where are your mu- 
sical societies and organizations, such as 
other cities have?” The church music 
in Binghamton, he declared, was not 
what it should be. He pleaded for sup- 
port for a woman who was struggling to 
create a local orchestra. “Alas!” said he, 
“you have no auditorium such as you 
should have, so when a great orchestra 
like that of Walter Damrosch comes, he 


High School. But,” continued Mr. 
Freund, “you are waking up; you are 
beginning to realize what music can do 
for a town.” a 

He gave praise to the spirit of the 
members of the Rotary Club. “These 
enterprising, brainy business men, who 
sing better than most business men I 
have heard,” said he, “will help the 
cause if they once understand what it 
means and how such help can be ren- 
dered.” Then Mr. Freund referred to 
the good work being done in the high 
schools of Johnson City and Bingham- 
ton. He also referred in generous terms 
of appreciation to the progressive John- 
son family, to the men who had risen 
from the bench to establish one of the 
greatest industrial cities of the world, 
and who showed their broadmindedness 
and thorough appreciation of the neces- 
sity of doing everything possible to re- 
lieve the monotony of labor by taking a 
large and sincere interest in the develop- 
ment of music in their community. 

“The idea of the community chorus is 
sweeping the country,” said Mr. Freund. 
“It is bringing music to the masses, 
where it belongs, for all music originally 
came out of the masses, as well as the 
mass spirit. With community singing 
you get away from all social, all political, 
all religious differences. It is time we 
did. So eager have people been to re- 
member that they are French, or Eng- 
lish, or Americans, or Italians, or Ger- 
mans, that they have forgotten that, 
after all, we are all human beings.” Mr. 
Freund said that he was glad to see that 
a movement for community singing had 
been started in Binghamton by David 
Walsh. He pleaded that Mr. Walsh be 
helped in his effort, as he deserved it. 

Mr. Freund said that there should be 
no difficulty in increasing musical knowl- 
edge and culture in Binghamton, as 
there were several good teachers there 
and recently the distinguished teacher, 
Della Rocca, had come among them from 
New York. At the conclusion of his 
address the applause lasted for some 
time, and then to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra, the audience sang and 
Music Boosters’ Week came to an‘end. 


Tribute from the Press 


The feeling with regard to Mr. 
Freund’s visit is best summed up in the 
compliment paid him by the Binghamton 
Republican-Herald, which said: 

“John C. Freund, America’s greatest 
exponent of liberality in music, com- 
pleted his campaign in Binghamton and 
vicinity last night, when he addressed an 
audience of about eight hundred persons 
in the High School. Everyone in the au- 
dience fell in heartily with his ideas and 





applauded him vociferously numerous 
times during the evening. When Mr. 
Freund appeared on the platform it was 
the signal for long-continued applause. 
He carried his three score and ten years 
proudly and bowed his gray head grace- 
fully. As those in charge said, after his 
address, when the cheering had subsided, 
‘Mr. Freund has left much of his en- 
thusiasm for good music behind him.’ ” 
J. W. B. 





1500 to Take Part in De Koven “Masque 
of American Drama” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18.—Reg- 
inald De Koven, composer, wrote the mu- 
sic for the “Masque of American 
Drama,” an outdoor spectacle to be pre- 
sented in May at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. As the masque reflects the de- 
velopment of the spirit of America, it 
was decided to select a man who was 
born in this country. One-quarter of 
the student body of the university will 
take part in the spectacle. There will 
be 1200 men and 300 women. Five hun- 
dred will appear in the dance chorus. 





Seven Metropolitan stars, two conduc- 
tors, the chorus and orchestra attracted 
a huge audience to the opera house last 
Sunday evening for the Italian Benefit 
concert. Seats were at a premium and 
hundreds of would-be standees were 
turned away. Caruso, Martinelli, 
Amato, De Luca and Mme. Alda, Miss 
Muzio and Mme. Perini were heard. 
Messrs. Polacco and Papi conducted. 





WANTED 
TEACHER AND SINGER 


For several issues of this paper, we have 
sought a voice teacher—one who, through his 
knowledge, training and personality, could oc- 
cupy a position of leadership. Many replies 
have been received, but before we consider any, 
we want to hear from every man who seeks a 
permanent connection. 

We are a large Conservatory centrally lo- 
cated with a clear record for fair dealing— 
working conditions are ideal with opportunities 
unlimited. 

In short, we want a man who can best “back 
up” our effort to make him the big. man of the 
South, 

All replies treated in strictest confidence. 

Box M.—care of MusicaL AMERICA. 
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| CLO THES AS HINDRANCE TO WOMAN'S GREATNESS | 


Se arterenes 


Ethel Leginska Regards Thral- 
dom of Fashionable Dress as 
Heavy Handicap for the Serious 
Musical Artist—Her Own Self- 
Emancipation in Matter of 
Costumes for Public Appear- 
ances—Nothing More Incon- 
gruous, She Declares, Than 
the Sight of a Woman in a De- 


collete Gown Playing the Piano 


By ETHEL LEGINSKA 


HEN, some years ago, I decided 
that I would emancipate myself 

from the thraldom of fashionable dress 
and evolve a costume that would be sane, 
comfortable, neat and good to look at, 
I did it with no other object in view 
than my personal convenience and com- 
fort. I found that clothes, as they exist 
in the life of the majority of women, 
are a decided handicap to the serious 
accomplishment of a great purpose—a 
lofty goal. And as my one ambition and 
chief aim in life has always been to play 
the piano and to play it as well as it 
possibly can be played, regardless of sex 
comparisons—which should not exist in 
art—I felt that I could not spend any 
time, thought or energy on side issues. 
And certainly clothes are very much of 
a side issue, or rather they should be. 
For, after all, we are not put in this 
world as passive objects on which to hang 
fine raiment. We are here to work, to 
create, to achieve a definite purpose and 


justify our existence. 

In saying this I do not lose sight of 
the fact that, as a well-known woman 
writer has put it, “the feminine desire 
for pretty and seasonable clothes is a 
perfectly normal emotion.” But that 
emotion has been so pampered and over- 
developed and over-indulged that we are 
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Ethel Leginska, the Distinguished Pianist, in Costumes She Wears in Her Recitals 


in the grip of a universal hysteria. And 
that is why I advocate a dress reform 
for women, particularly for working 
women—whether artist, musician, writer 
or of the more numerous class whose 
gifts lie in more obscure paths. I recom- 
mend a uniform dress that is becoming 
and practical and yet expresses the in- 
dividuality of the wearer. I do not 
say that all women should adopt and 
wear the same costume. Not at all. 
Each should find the most harmonious 
setting and stick to that with perhaps 
minor variations. 

In the case of my personal mode of 
dress, I have found it suitable and adapt- 
ed to my profession. I have always felt 
that there was nothing more incongruous 
and unesthetic than a woman dressed in 
a décolleté evening gown playing the 
piano. There is something extremely 
flippant and distasteful in the sight to 


me, aside from the fact that it is not 
comfortable. I have also found from 
my own experience that I am not only 
more comfortable, but more confident 
when I step out on the concert platform 
wearing my little black velvet frock coat 
that has sieeves and a waist, two very 
much neglected items in the _ present- 
day evening gown. 

A serious woman artist does not want 
an audience to comment on her frocks 
and their style; she wants them to for- 
get all that and listen to her music—just 
as they do with a man artist. He offers 
no such distracting diversions as a fish- 
tail train or a bouffant skirt, and so he is 
listened to with respect and judged on 
his merits as a musician. So it should be 
with a woman and so I have found it 
to be since I have abandoned furbelows 
for a sensible, inconspicuous working 
costume. 





AUDIENCE HONORS KNEISELS 





New Haven Tribute to Quartet—Kneisel 
and Svecenski Receive Tokens 


New HAveEN, CONN., March 18.—At 
the farewell appearance here last night 
the members of the Kneisel Quartet were 
paid a splendid tribute. At their en- 
trance the audience arose to honor the 
noted ensemble, which disbands this 
spring. Professor Parker bade a felic- 
itous speech and the artists were obvi- 
ously touched by the affection and appre- 
ciation shown by the large assemblage. 

In the thirty years of their visits here 
the Kneisels have never been greeted by 
an audience of such proportion or by one 
displaying such enthusiasm. Franz 
Kneisel was the recipient of a silver serv- 
ice and Louis Svecenski was presented 
with a flagon. The fine program was 
composed of the Brahms C Minor Quar- 
tet, Beethoven’s Quartet in F and Tschai- 
kowsky’s F Major Quartet. It was beau- 
tifully played. 7. & ©. 





Bracale Opera Season in $an Francisco 
Cancelled 


(By Telegraph to MuSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANcisco, March 19.—The Bra- 
cale Grand Opera engagement at the 
Cort Theater has been cancelled. Ettore 
Patrizi, who was associated with Frank 
W. Healy in the project, received this 
dispatch to-day from Bracale: “Having 
serious trouble owing to unsettled condi- 
tions due to the revolution. Notwith- 
standing my greatest efforts, I think it 
almost impossible to go to New Orleans 
and California. I am remaining and 
making efforts, but cannot see my way 
clear.” The local managers are still try- 
ing for an engagement at a later date. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Viafora Pupils Score in National Arts 
Club Musicale 


_An excellent “evening of music” was 
given at the National Arts Club of New 
York on March 7. Marion Owen, lyric 
soprano, and Dorothy Graham, mezzo- 
soprano, sang the duet from “Butterfly” 
charmingly. Both are pupils of Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, the widely known 
Singer and instructor. Floyd Neale, 


baritone, and Dirk Gootjes, violinist, also 
won favor, presenting solo groups. Be- 
sides collaborating in three duets, the 
Misses Owen and Graham each sang 
four songs, most of which were in Eng- 


lish. They were rousingly applauded. 


Thibaud Plays in New Orleans with 
Electric Fan Accompaniment 


NEW ORLEANS, March 3.—Jacques 
Thibaud played for the first time before 
a New Orleans audience at the Athe- 
nzeum on Feb. 27 and, although the re- 
cital was given for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross, only a small audi- 
ence was present to hear the brilliant 
French violinist. The weather was rather 
warm and the artist insisted upon a 
large electric fan being placed upon -the 
stage. The buzzing of the fan was often 
louder than the violin, which naturally 
detracted to a great extent from the 
evening’s enjoyment. Mr. Thibaud chose 
Mme. Eugenie Whermann-Schaffner, one 
of New Orleans’ most talented pianists, 
as his accompanist and her playing on 
this occasion, as always, was very beau- 
tiful. Be Oe 





New England Conservatory Violinists 
Present American Works 


BosTon, March 17.—Playing the violin 
in unison, twenty-seven students of the 
New England Conservatory, conducted 
by Eugene Gruenberg of the faculty 
gave a performance at a concert by ad- 
vanced students in Jordan Hall last eve- 
ning, of three American pieces: the Bal- 
lade in F Minor of Arthur Foote, Mr. 
Gruenberg’s Perpetual Motion in D 
Minor, and George W. Chadwick’s “East- 
er Morn.” The soloists were Charles A. 
Young, organ; William Hadden, piano; 
Marion Davison, soprano, with violon- 
cello obbligato played by Ora T. Larth- 
ard; Frank Ellis, organ; Edith Wood- 
man, piano; William B. eet a 4 ae 





Alys Larreyne Gives Miami Benefit for 
Blinded Soldiers 


MIAMI, FLA., March 5.—Mme. Alys 
Larreyne of the Paris Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave a recital at the Royal Palm 
to-night for the benefit of the Allies’ 
blinded soldiers. A. M. F. 


AEOLIAN MALE CHORUS HEARD 





Brooklynites Applaud Mme. Sundelius 
and Kathryn Platt Gunn 


Under the unpretentious roof of the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
on March 17 were heard the A®olian 
Male Chorus, Mme. Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Kathryn Platt Gunn, the 
Brooklyn violinist. The program was 
marked by impressive values and the 
artists were tendered unremitting praise. 
Mme. Sundelius sang the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci,” a group of Swedish 
folk-songs and compositions by Brewer, 
Merikanto, Rubinstein, Grondahl and 
others, her resonant, well schooled voice 
proving at all times a medium for a per- 
suasive, interpretative gift. She was ac- 
companied by Tobias Westlin. 


The art of Miss Gunn spoke eloquently 
in Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” De 
Grassi’s “Berceuse,” Zarzycki’s ‘“Ma- 
zourka” and two delightful, though fa- 
miliar encores, the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria” and Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque.” Miss Gunn’s obbligato in the 
final number, Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
when chorus and soprano were combined, 
was effectively added. The forty voices 
under Karl Nelson formed an expressive 
unit. In the “Miserere’ Mme. Sun- 
delius was soloist, with organ and piano 
accompaniments by Joseph Palmroot and 
Mr. Westlin. Other piano accompani- 
ments were by Albin Reims. 

GG, cy F. 


Florence Macbeth Thanks Mephisto 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In Mephisto’s article of the issue of 
Feb. 17, there was a comment on the 
Evening Mail concert of Feb. 6. May I 
express to you my gratitude and sincere 
appreciation of your splendid praise of 
my work at that concert? Nothing could 
have given me greater satisfaction than 
that my work should so meet your ap- 
proval. 

Again with gratitude, believe me, 

Most cordially yours, 
FLORENCE MACBETH. 


New York, March 14, 1917. 


PIANISTS ACTIVE 
IN LONDON’S LENT 


Chamber and Symphony Music 
of Fine Quality Also Offered 
to Concertgoers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, W., February 26, 1917. 


HIS is the first week in Lent and, 
although the number of concerts 
has not been overwhelming, the quality 
has been of the best. As pianists, we 
have had Benno Moiseiwitsch, Amy Hare, 
Mark Hambourg, the boy Solomon, Irene 
Scharrer and Myra Hess. A recital for 
two pianos has been given and also ad- 
mirable song recitals. 

Bernard van _ Dierens’s somewhat 
vague and kaleidoscopic futurist music 
was introduced to us at Wigmore Hall 
this week. What we heard was set forth 
as “Diaphony for Orchestra and Bari- 
tone, Introducing Three Sonnets of 
Shakespeare.” George McDonald sang 
and the composer conducted. 

Mark Hambourg gave his recital in 
A£olian Hall and arranged a delightful 
program from Chopin, Liszt and Bee- 
thoven. 

Again the Royal Academy of Music 
has given a chamber concert worthy of 
its best traditions and showing the ex- 
cellent advantages enjoyed by the stu- 
dents. Youthful and very promising 
composers were to the fore, and there 
was music for the organ, piano, violin, 
‘cello, viola, clarinet, flute and voice. 

Amy Hare was the solo pianist at the 
matinee given at the Criterion Theater 
in aid of the Scottish Women’s Hospi- 
tals in Roumania, and some delightful 
songs of hers were sung by Mestyn Bell, 
while the Hon. Mary Portman played 
one of her Reveries. 

_Benno Moiseiwitsch gave pleasure to 
his large circle of admirers in A®olian 
Hall, performing an excellent and varied 
program. Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” 
had a magnificent performance, and 
other items from the classics were Bach 
and Beethoven, while the more modern 
numbers were drawn from Liszt, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff, Palmgren and 
Ravel’s charming “Jeux d’eau.” 

_At the Queen’s Hall Symphony concert 
Sir Henry Wood played Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C in true Schubertian spirit 
and gave a first performance of a sym- 
phonic poem by Henri Rabaud called 
“Procession Nocturne,” based on an in- 
cident in Nicolais Lenan’s ‘“Faust.” 
Mme. d’Alvarez sang Chausson’s “Chan- 
son Perpetuelle” magnificently and Myra 
Hess played a Mozart Concerto delight- 
fully. 

Captain M. van Somern Godfrey, 
R. G. A., the gifted young English com- 
poser of whom we have heard so much 
of late, especially with orchestral and 
chamber music, has been transferred 
from the Isle of Wight with his regiment 
to Cape Town, South Africa. 

Yesterday a delightful concert was 
given at the evening service at South 
Place Chapel, the program including 
Waldo Warner’s Fantasy in D, some 
Shakespeare ..characters by Joseph 
Speaight, Friskin’s Piano Quintet and 
“Two Impressions,” by Joseph Holbrooke. 

The Leighton House Society had a 
meeting on Saturday, when Mrs. Sonia 
Howe, the celebrated Russian writer of 
“One Thousand Years of Russian His- 
tory,” etc., was the hostess and Mlle. 
Kontorovich, Mme. Maria Levinskaya 
and Boris Bornoff supplied the music. It 
is much to be regretted if this beautiful 
house, an ideal home of the arts, should 
be compelled to close its doors until after 
the war for lack of funds. 

The Harrison Frewin English Opera 
Company is meeting with enormous suc- 
cess in Liverpool and extending its sea- 
son there. The production of “La Bo- 
héme” called forth an ovation from pub- 
lic and press. The Mimi was Nora 
d’Argel and Musetta, Amy Raymonde. 
Julian. Clifford conducted. |. i A 


Mabel Garrison and Zimbalist Unite in 
Newark Benefit 


NEWARK, N. J., March 14.—Krueger 
Auditorium was filled last night at the 
recital which Mabel Garrison, soprano, 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, gave un- 
der the auspices of the Home for Incur- 
ables. Both artists were heartily ap 
plauded and encored several me. Ps 
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IITEHILL HERO OF OPERA WEEK 


American Bass-Baritone Sings Magnificently at Metropolitan as “Wotan” in “Walkiire’’ and 
‘Hans Sachs”’ in “‘Meistersinger’’—-Admirable Individual Performances in “Siegfried’’— 
Operas in Italian Draw Big Audiences. ce 














OR the second time in a fortnight 
opera-goers got three Wagner op- 
eras in the space of five days at the 
Metropolitan—including half of the 
“Nibelung’s Ring,” “Walkiire” being re- 
peated Wednesday night of last week, 
“Siegfried” Saturday afternoon. Last 
Monday evening came another “Meister- 
singer” with—at last—Clarence White- 
hill’s eagerly awaited Hans Sachs and 
the rdle of Magdalena restored to Mme. 
Mattfeld, who does it infinitely better 
than anyone else at the Metropolitan. 

The “Walkiire” drew a very large au- 
dience and had a generally satisfying 
performance, the outstanding feature of 
which was again the magnificently dom- 
inating Wotan of Mr. Whitehill. The 
basso was in much better voice than the 
last time he sang the role. Mr. Urlus 
was the Siegmund and Mr. Ruysdael 
the Hunding. Once more Mme. Gadski 
proved that this Briinnhilde is her best 
part; also that her best moment in it is 
the delivery of the “Erdenluft muss sie 
noch athmen.” Mme. Kurt sang Sieg- 
linde, Mme. Matzenauer Fricka—and ad- 
mirably. 

A goodly portion of opera fell to Met- 
ropolitan patrons on Thursday in the 
matinée “Rigoletto” and the evening’s 
“Madame _ Sans-Géne.” Suburbanites 
and local devotees mingled to hear the 
all-star cast in Verdi’s opera—Caruso, 
Barrientos and De Luca. A _ sold-out 
house greeted the principals enthusiastic- 
ally for their excellent singing of the 
familiar airs. 

Geraldine Farrar as the washer- 
woman Duchess, Martinelli as Lefebvre 
and Amato as Napoleon appeared in the 
Giordano opera. Before the third act, 
William J. Guard stepped before the cur- 


tain and asked the indulgence of the 
audience for Mr. Amato, who was suf- 
fering from a sudden attack of hoarse- 
ness. The baritone carried his part 
through in admirable fashion, despite his 
indisposition. Mr. Martinelli sang in 
his customary spirited and artistic man- 
ner. Mr. Polacco conducted splendidly. 

Opera in English received its second 
hearing of the season when De Koven’s 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” was given 
on Friday evening. The same cast that 
appeared in the much discussed premiére 
was again heard. The opera was given 
with greater smoothness and more per- 
fection of detail, due in a large measure 
to Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting. James W. 
Gerard, the recalled Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and Mrs. Gerard attended the per- 
formance. 


“Siegfried” Well Given 


If Mme. Gadski, the awakened Briinn- 
hilde of the occasion, had not wearied 
before the stretto of the love duet and 
finished the opera in a hit-or-miss fash- 
ion, last Saturday afternoon’s “Sieg- 
fried” would have been a fairly exem- 
plary performance. As it was, it seemed 
the best of the four we have had this 
winter in vitality, animation, smoothness 
and vocal balance. Mr. Bodanzky was 
wide awake, Mr. Urlus has not done the 
title réle as electrifyingly in many a 
day even though it is of all his parts 
the best, nor did Mr. Braun ever put 
to his credit a finer Wanderer or Mme. 
Ober a more impressive Erda. Good 
things might also be written of Miss 
Mason’s Forest Bird and Mr. Ruysdael’s 
Fafner and the excellences of Messrs. 
Reiss and Goritz are as constant as the 
Northern star. 

Mme. Gadski began her scene in a 
way that augured well, but she was un- 
able, as in many past cases, to sustain 
her powers to the end. Both she and 
Mr. Urlus ought to time their action in 
the awakening episode more carefully, so 
that Briinnhilde need not indulge in so 
much superfluous gesticulation to tide 
her over the long orchestral part before 
“Heil dir, Sonne.” If the action is prop- 
erly suited to the music in Wagner, the 
singer will never find it necessary to 
kill time with an excess of calisthenic 
flourishes. Carl Burrian (or was it 
George Anthes?) used to solve the diffi- 


culty of the embarrassingly long kiss by 
dividing it into two or three compara- 
tively short osculations, so as not to 
finish the important ceremony prema- 
turely and leave Briinnhilde to eke dut 
the interim to the best of her eurhyth- 
mic abilities. 

It was a pity that the weather on Sat- 
urday kept down the size of the audience 
somewhat. However, those present dis- 
played a warm enthusiasm, notably after 
the first act, which went especially well. 

“Trovatore” was the popular Satur- 
day evening opera and drew a very large 
audience. Mmes. Muzio, Matzenauer and 
Mattfeld and Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca 
and Rossi were heard in the principal 


roles. All were in excellent voice and 
Mr. Polacco conducted in_ spirited 
fashion. 


Whitehill as “Hans Sachs” 


Clarence Whitehill’s Hans Sachs, re- 
vealed after several postponements, in 
last Monday evening’s “Meistersinger” 
proved altogether, as was to be expected 
it would, the finest cobbler-poet seen in 
this city since Van Rooy withdrew from 
the local operatic arena. For the past 
eight years or thereabouts the most lov- 
able of all Wagner’s heroes has been in- 
adequately represented here. Sometimes 
the part has been tolerably well handled, 
sometimes very badly, but never with the 
completest appreciation of its inherent 
qualities. Mr. Whitehill’s impersonation 
is of the lineage of those of Fischer and 
Van Rooy. It has the breadth, the mel- 
lowness, the genial humanity of which 
the shoemaker’s nature is compounded. It 
touches the depths and the heights of the 


» rather better than the last time. 


role, it radiates the fundamental benig- 
nance and love of a great soul. At last 
one was made to perceive the true signi- 
ficance of the great monologues in the 
second and third acts. And at last 
the solid humor of the cobbler’s jovial 
song in the second act was brought out. 
Mr. Whitehill sang the part splendidly 
from the purely vocal standpoint. 

Mr. Urlus and Mme. Gadski headed 
the cast as Walther and Eva, both being 
Messrs. 
Goritz, Reiss, Schlegel, Braun and Leon- 
hardt were the remaining men in the 
cast. 

Mme.. Mattfeld, it is most pleasant to 
record, returned to the réle of Magda- 
lena. Her absence from the part at the 
previous ‘“Meistersinger” performances 
this season has been a matter of sore 
regret to all lovers of Wagner’s comedy, 
for no finer Magdalena has ever been 
seen on the Metropolitan stage in point 
of skilfully wrought characterization. 
The part is not a very conspicuous one, 
but the previous “Meistersinger” audi- 
ences of the year have not been enabled 
to realize how much can be made of it. 
Mme. Mattfeld is always a living proof 
of the lamented Gilibert’s doctrine that 
“there are no secondary réles, only sec- 
ondary artists, who fail to rise to their 
opportunities.” 

Mr. Bodanzky restored Sachs’s final 
speech, which he has not done in its 
entirety for some time. It was good to 
hear, especially when done with such in- 
telligence and authority as Mr. White- 
hill put into his delivery of it, though 
hime he seemed by that time somewhat 
tired. 





FINDS SCHONBERG’S 
WORK PUZZLING 


Cincinnati_Audience Hears Tone 
Poem In Notable Concert— 
Anna Case Triumphs 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18,—Dr. 
Kunwald and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra scored heavily at the pair of 
symphony concerts given Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening in Emery 
Auditorium, in which the Schénberg tone 
poem, “Pelléas and Mélisande,” was the 
orchestral novelty and Anna Case, the 
Metropolitan soprano, the soloist. The 
other orchestral numbers were “The 
Swan of Tuonela” of Sibelius and “Le 


Printemps” of Glazounoff. 

Dr. Kunwald prefaced the perform- 
ance of the Schonberg number with a 
few introductory remarks. The audience 
accepted it with mixed emotions. To the 
majority it meant nothing but a jumble 
of screamingly ugly sounds. Others 
found not only much of interest, but per- 
ceived a convincing beauty in its elab- 
orate and deeply complex score. There 
was no division of opinion as to its per- 
formance, for Dr. Kunwald and his men 
gave it a truly remarkable performance. 
_Anna Case also appeared for the first 
time before a Cincinnati audience and 
made a profound impression. Not only 
her charming personality made itself felt 
at once, but her lovely voice and her 
impeccable vocal art won the audience 
immediately. Miss Case’s voice is one 
of supremely lovely quality, with a 
warmth and emotional coloring unusual 
in a singer of florid music. Besides, she 
has the art, a rare one, of making her- 
self intelligible to her audience by a per- 
fect enunciation. In the “Lucia” arias 
she was admirably accompanied by Niko- 
las Kouloukis, the first flautist of the or- 
chestra. After prolonged applause Miss 
Case gave “A Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. A. K. H. 








Dr. Carl’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary as 
Organist of “Old First” 


Dr. William C. Carl is this week cele- 
brating his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
organist and director of music at the Old 
First Presbyterian Church in New York. 
He gives a recital on Thursday evening 
and a reception will be tendered him on 
Friday evening. Accounts of the cele- 
bration will appear in MusIcaAL AMERICA 
next week. 


—— 


DAMROSCH PLANS TO 
GIVE GREEK DRAMAS 


Collaborates With Miss Anglin 
in Productions with 
Music 


Announcement was made on March 18 
of the contemplated production at Car- 





‘negie Hall of a number of Greek plays 


for New York’s next musical season by 
the Symphony Society of New York in 
collaboration with Margaret Anglin, the 
actress, who appeared in a répertoire of 
Greek plays recently at Berkeley, Cal. 
The idea of producing the plays in 


New York originated: with Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, president of the Symphony 
Society, and he has received the hearty 
co-operation of Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the society’s orchestra. 

The first play to be given is the 
“Electra” of Sophocles, for which Mr. 
Damrosch has almost completed a new 
score. The entire stage at Carnegie 
Hall will be used for the production. A 
system of lighting from the wings and 
top of the stage will be installed. Ac- 
cording to Mr.. Damrosch the interior 
architecture of the hall will have to be 
remodelled for the performances. Work 
on the settings has begun, the first of 
the models being already in the hands 
of Miss Anglin. 

In the spring of 1918 the entire pro- 
duction will tour the principal cities, the 
trip extending to the Pacific Coast, where 
another Greek play will be given. 





Metropolitan Ends Its Brooklyn Season 


The ninth season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the Brooklyn Acad- 
‘emy of Music ended with a performance 
of “Thais” on March 13. As at the 
previous ten performances of the season 
in this auditorium, seating capacity was 
taxed to the limit. Through the medium 
of a fine emotional réle, Geraldine Far- 
rar used her voice exquisitely and won 
unbounded approval. Likewise Amato, 
as the monk Athanael, was effective 
throughout. Luca Botta was an ex- 
cellent Nicias, and Rothier and Kathleen 
Howard were effective as the old monk 
and Albine, respectively. Other minor 
parts were taken by Mmes. Sparkes and 
Delaunois. Of special attraction was the 
ballet,in which Rosina Galli and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio appeared and were enthu- 
siastically applauded. The performance 
was ably conducted by Glorgie wpaagee. 


GIVE PROGRAM OF 
MANA ZUCCA MUSIC 


Composer Aided Ably by Various 
Artists in Concert of 
Her Works 


MANA ZUCCA, Composition Recital, AZolian 
Hall, Saturday evening, March 17. As.- 
sisting artists, Renée Chollet, soprano; 
Elsie Lyon, contralto; Betty Lee, soprano; 
Irene Williams, soprano; Gerald Maas, 
’cellist; Giovanni Martino, basso; Knud 
Dalgaard, violinist. The program: 





Moderato Allegro from Trio: Miss Zucca, 
Mr. Dalgaard and Mr. Maas; “Morning,” “Le 
Soir,” “Le Petit Papillon’: Miss Chollet; 
“Botschaft,’ “Sprich zu mir,” “Was ist ein 
Kuss?” ; Miss Lyon; “Warum,” “La Coquette,” 
Fugato Humoresque (on “Dixie’ Theme): 
Miss Zucca; Six Children’s Songs: “Dirty 
Face,’ “Little Chick,’ “Sometimes I Think,’ 
“Mother Dear,’ “Summer Wind,’ “Birdie’s 
Nest”: Miss Lee; “Ballade et Taren- 
telle’: Mr. Maas; “Leaves” (’cello obbligato, 
Mr. Maas), “Two Little Stars,’ “Priére d’ 
amour”: Miss Williams; “Serenata,” “Les 
Réves,’ “If Flowers could speak”: Mr. Mar- 
tino; Prelude, Valse Brillante:- Miss Zucca.: 
“Tendres Aveux”’: Miss Chollet and Mr. Mar- 
tino. 





Numerically imposing and generously 
disposed in the matter of applause was 
the assemblage at Mana Zucca’s concert 
of her own works. Interest rarely lapsed 
and the young composer-pianist must 
have been deeply gratified at the atten- 
tion and appreciation accorded her ef- 
forts. Exigencies of space preclude a 
lengthy discussion of the compositions 
heard. The writer preferred the three 
songs in German, which Miss Lyon sang 
with splendid insight, pure diction and 
commendable vocal quality. ‘‘Botschaft” 
and “Sprich zu Mir” are genuine lieder 
conceived in a fervent spirit and written 
with a complete grasp of the technical 


means. Miss Zucca has_ evidently 
studied Schumann and the other masters 
of the lied. These songs prove also that 
she has benefited by this study. “Was 
ist ein Kuss?” was a captivating little 
humorous specimen. 

The children’s songs, charmingly in- 
terpreted by Miss Lee, evoked a delighted 
tumult, which was not quelled until the 
young soprano and Miss Zucca repeated 
the “Birdie’s Nest,” a delicious, tender 
bit. Miss Zucca’s playing of her own 
piano pieces also created much enthusi- 
asm. The climax was reached in the 
Fugato on “Dixie,” a strikingly written 
piece, which the composer played with 
great verve and aplomb. Miss Williams 
was effusively applauded after her three 
offerings and Mr. Martino’s beautiful 
voice and extraordinary artistry met 
with an equally appreciative reception. 
His diction was noteworthy. 

With regard to Miss Zucca’s piano 
playing, one may truthfully state that 
had she elected to make her career as a 
piano virtuoso she probably would have 
achieved enviable success. Her playing 
is instinct with delightful qualities. As 
for her creative powers, they were 
clearly demonstrated at this concert. 
During one of the intermissions, a pha- 
lanx of ushers laden with flowers bore 
down upon.the platform. B. R. 





FINAL DAMROSCH CONCERT 





Huge Audience Assists in Farewell New 
York Symphony Performance 


A huge audience heard the New York 
Symphony Orchestra’s concluding con- 
cert of the season at Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday evening, and at the close of the 
program Mr. Damrosch brought the 
gotheciy to its feet with the “Star 

pangled Banner,” in which all joined 
enthusiastically. The only difference be- 
tween this and the previous Thursday’s 
event lay in the substitution of Schu- 
mann’s “Spring” Symphony for the sym- 
phony of César Franck and of Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” “Irish 
Tune” and “Shepherd’s Hey” for the 
excerpts from the Otterstrém “Ameri- 
ican Negro” Suite. Mr. Damrosch gave 
a worthy performance of the Schumann 
music. 

Louise Homer, the soloist, again de- 
lighted by the opulence and art of her 
singing in Handel, Schumann and Verdi 
numbers. It seemed, in fact, after she 
had finished “O Don Fatale” as though 
the tumult of applause would never be 
stilled. H. F. P. 





Louise Le Baron, mezzo-contralto, has 
been re-engaged to anges as guest artist 
this year with the Kansas City Opera 
Company during the week of April 16. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The attacks on the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Stransky continue in the 
musical department of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Times, though it 
would be more correct to say that they 
have degenerated into attacks on Mr. 
Stransky personally. Naturally, letters 
defending the Philharmonic, and particu- 
larly Mr. Stransky, have also been pub- 
lished in the Times. 

As I wrote you last week, the animus 
behind the whole affair appears to be the 
determination of some of those who are 
interested in the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to prevent a certain wealthy 
woman from donating a large sum to 
the Philharmonic, which it seems she 
had intended to do. My information on 
this subject has authority. It is really 
about the only plausible reason that can 
be given for a procedure which is other- 
wise inexplicable. 

The attack, you remember, was start- 
ed by an assistant professor at Columbia 
by the name of Daniel Gregory Mason, 
who is paid to write the program notes 
for the New York Symphony. Mr. 
Mason, I hear, has written you to state 
that his action was in no way prompted 
by Mr. Damrosch, nor was it even known 
to him. 

I myself made that statement last 
week. Walter Damrosch is far too 


brainy a man to have selected Mr. Mason 
for any such purpose, even if he had 
thought it wise to take an antagonistic 
attitude to Mr. Stransky. 

I refer to the matter again for the 
reason that in last Sunday’s issue of the 
Times a sidelight is thrown by Mr. N. 
Tracy Stone of South Orange, N. J., 
who writes to the Times to say that 
there is internal evidence that a certain 
editorial criticizing the Philharmonic and 
Mr. Stransky which appeared in the Out- 
look was written by Mr. Mason. 

In all his letters to the press Mr. 
Mason has referred to this particular 
editorial as confirming his own position. 
Now if, as Mr. Tracy Stone states, Mr. 
Mason wrote it himself, you have here 
strong evidence of a preconcerted plan 
to injure Mr. Stransky. The next ques- 
tion is: Who worked out the plan and 
who are the people who are connected 
with it and interested in it? 

The Outlook is known as an eminently 
respectable paper with a secret leaning 
toward the sensational whenever it con- 
siders it necessary to stay the steady 
decline in its circulation. 

Last week I also called your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Mason had been so 
inspired by suddenly finding himself in 
the limelight, that he referred to Mr. 
Stransky as a mediocre musician. 
Stransky needs no defense; but let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Mr. Mason is correct, then it is simply 
a case of the pot calling the kettle black, 
for if there is an instance of mediocrity 
in the musical world, it is the Assistant 
Professor of Music at Columbia, Mr. 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 

I have not the honor of Mr. Mason’s 
acquaintance, but I do know somebody 
who knows him well and who is a man 
of standing and a graduate of Colum- 
bia. He puts the case thus: 

“Mason is a member of a family, dis 
tinguished for having big heads and small 
minds.” 

Finally, to give you an idea that this 


whole matter is not one of gossip, but 
goes deep down into the conditions under 
which the musical life of New York is 
conducted, and touches the important and 
serious question as to whether the mu- 
sical life of New York can be influenced 
or dominated by a clique to further cer- 
tain interests, let me quote a ‘short edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Sun. This editorial reads as 
follows: 

“A letter to the editor of the Evening 
Sun a few days ago said that the Ger- 
mans in the Philharmonic Orchestra 
were industriously distributing peace 
propaganda circulars and working to 
obtain signatures. If this information is 
correct,” says this Evening Sun editorial, 
“the activities of these musicians are to 
be deplored. The good men engaged in 
that are doing something which will 
react to their own detriment. The presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic,” concludes the 
article in the Evening Sun, “is Oswald 
Garrison Villard.” 

Now, Mr. Villard, as is known, is the 
owner of the Evening Post. The Post, 
the Times and the Sun have never been 
on good terms. In fact, their contro- 
versies were continuous in former years. 

However, the point I want to make 
and draw particular attention to is that 
efforts are being made from various 
sources to prejudice the public mind 
against Mr. Stransky and the Philhar- 
monic. The letter to the Evening Sun is 
all the more venomous as it cqmes at a 
time when we are on the verge of war 
with Germany and the people are nat- 
urally excited. 

Personally, I have no interest in the 
matter whatever except that I have al- 
ways combatted the cliques in the mu 
sical field, and have endeavored to ex- 
pose them. No one, in former years, 
suffered from them as did the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, Walter Damrosch’s 
father. It may, therefore, be the irony 
of fate that the dominant clique in music 
to-day, instead of working against a 
Damrosch is apparently working for him; 
though, as I told you before, I think our 
good friend Walter is altogether too 
shrewd to believe that any good can come 
to him personally or to the New York 
Symphony Orchestra by “ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain,’ as the 


late Bret Harte said of the heathen | 


Chinee. 

Incidentally, let me ask: what is be- 
coming of the reputation for fairness 
which Mr. Richard Aldrich, the musical 
critic of the Times, has enjoyed for so 
many years? 

_ Is it strong enough to stand the shock 
it is getting? 
oK * * 

Several communications have come to 
me taking exception to my placing the 
responsibility for the attacks that have 
appeared in the Times on Mr. Stransky 
and the Philharmonic upon Mr. Aldrich. 

If I needed any justification for this 
I think it can be furnished by Mr. Ald- 
rich’s own article on the symphony or- 
ganizations in last Sunday’s Times, in 
which he reviews the entire Symphony 
situation in New York City, with partic- 
ular reference to the New York and Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestras, which have 
just closed their seasons. 

Mr. Aldrich gives a great deal ‘of 
praise to Mr. Damrosch and his organi- 
zation, which I readily admit is wholly 
deserved. Furthermore, he records the 
fact that the interest in the symphony 
concerts in New York has so greatly 
increased that additional concerts have 
been given and still more will be given 
next season, and that in consequence of 
this increased interest some concerts 
which the New York Symphony has 
given at AXolian Hall will next season be 
given in Carnegie Hall, in order to ac- 
commodate the audiences. 

This rather detracts from the annual 
lamentations which Mr. Aldrich and oth- 
ers have put forth over the decay of 
musical interest and culture in this coun- 
try, especially in New York. It looks 
a little as if the time had come when 
Mr. Aldrich and his confréres would have 
to eat their own words. 

Now, in the course of this review Mr. 
Aldrich devotes the greater part of his 
article to the New York Symphony and 
to the Boston Symphony. Incidentally he 
refers, very properly, to the three con- 
certs of old music given by Sam Franko. 
The Philharmonic is scarcely mentioned. 
Perhaps Mr. Aldrich is waiting till it bas 
formally closed its season. Should he 
write such an article it will be certainly 
read with considerable interest. He then 
will have an opportunity of expressing 
himself frankly and showing whether he 
can clear his skirts of all responsibility 
for the attack on Stransky and the Phil- 


harmonic. 
A * aa 


Reference in Mr. Aldrich’s article is 
also made to the fact that Dam- 
rosch produced Chadwick’s symphonic 
poem, “Aphrodite,” a composition which 
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De Koven—composer of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” recently performed 


at the Metropolitan. 
the time of Richard II of England. 


The cartoonist depicts him in the costume of 





Mr. Aldrich states “does credit to Amer- 
ican art.” Coincident with this Mr. Ald- 
rich, in discussing the record, shows us 
that in all the ten concerts given by Dr. 
Muck and the Boston Symphony there 
were no soloists, except two, and these 
were members of the orchestra, who gave 
a performance of Brahms’s Double Con- 
certo, for violin and ’cello. 

This justifies the statement I made 
some time ago, at the time that Mr. Josef 
Hofmann had his run-in with Dr. Muck, 
that the worthy Doctor is convinced that 
soloists have no place in a symphony con- 
cert. Under this law, of course, all the 
glory goes to the conductor: it is not 
shared with the soloist. 

However, whether the reason for Dr. 
Muck’s action in the matter is artistic 
or personal, I leave your readers to fig- 
ure out for themselves. One thing is 
certain: the Doctor has not seen fit, at 
any of the concerts in this city at least, 
to produce a work by an American, 
though he did produce Loeffler’s “Hora 
Mystica” in Boston, and according to all 
I hear, scored a success with it. 

* * * 

Geraldine Farrar has made a recanta- 
tion or explanation with regard to ‘her 
reported attitude to her own country. 
This she has not made personally, but 
through “a gentleman friend” who has 
written to the papers to say that the 
various statements that have been pub- 
lished from time to time, to the effect 
that Mme. Farrar was in sympathy with 
the Germans in this war, and that she 
had no respect for our national anthem, 
were unfounded, and that she had never 
written the letter in which the original 
statements attributed to her had been 
made. 

It is due Mme. Farrar, as a simple mat- 
ter of justice, to say this, though it cer- 
tainly will seem strange to many that 
at the time when the entire Chicago press 
took the matter up, and later, indeed, 
the press of the country, Mme. Farrar 
made no objection whatever, though it 
is certain the press would very gladly 


have printed any statement she desired - 


to make. 


With regard to Mme. Farrar’s refusal 
to rise when the national anthem was 
played, the explanation given is that she 
was talking with a friend at the time 
and really didn’t know that the anthem 
was being played. 

However, whichever way it is, Madame 
is again in the full glare, and so is again 
getting a large amount of publicity. 

Not to be behind in arousing in- 
terest, sweet Alma Gluck has recently 
rushed in with the startling declaration, 
quoted by the Boston Post, to the effect 
that she advises American mothers. to 
shoot their sons rather than let them 
go to war. 

Thus, with a single sentence, has the 
charming cantatrice set the paragraph- 
ers all over the country to giving her a 
gratuitous advertisement. While they 
all “roast” her, they all, so as to temper 
the heat of the “roasting,” allude to ed 
as a beautiful woman and a great artist. 

So, even if the American mothers. do 
not take Mme. Gluck’s advice and kill 
off their male offspring, before the Ger- 
mans can do it, Mme. Gluck will have 
received all the benefits that come from 
an Associated Press despatch, backed up 
by editorials in leading papers all over 
the country. 

Do you wonder that some time ago I 
told you that some of these artists don’t 
need a press agent? 

a * * 

The second performance of De Koven’s 
and Mackaye’s “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims” at the Metropolitan drew a large 
audience, but as it was known that Am- 
bassador Gerard and his wife would be 
among the audience, that had undoubted- 
ly something to do with the size of the 
crowd that came to hear the work. 

From various disinterested sources I 
learn that the performance went even 
better than on the opening night and 
met with approval; indeed, at times 
there was unmistakable enthusiasm. 

However, it might be said that the 
box-office receipts would tell the story, 
yet if they were not up to the average, 
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I would not be willing to accept it as a 
final verdict on the work, for the reason 
that the general effect of the criticism of 
the press after the premiére was not fa- 
vorable. Some of the leading papers 
evaded the issue; some gave the new 
opera faint praise; others attacked it 
savagely. 

In this case it is my experience that if 
the management has the pluck to keep a 
work sufficiently before the public a fair 
test will be made. If it is withdrawn be- 
cause a second performance does not 
show fair support from the public, I be- 
lieve such action would be neither fair to 
the composer and librettist, nor to the 
public itself. I place no credence in the 
report that during the entire evening at 
the first performance Impresario Gatti 
remained in his private office reading 
“The Lamentations of Jeremiah.” 

* * * 


The question of dispensing with Ger- 
man opera is being intermittently dis- 
cussed in the press. In last Sunday’s 
New York Herald appears a letter by a 
Mr. Markle, who, I believe, is a million- 
aire coal and railroad owner, and at the 
same time a boxholder at the Metropoli- 
tan, which letter was sent to the Metro- 
politan Opera & Real Estate Company, to 
the effect that he and others feel that the 
production of a German opera at this 
time is inopportune, especially if Mme. 
Gadski, who has been so vehement in 


proclaiming her pro-German sympathies,. 


is permitted to sing in it. 

The company in its reply to this let- 
ter gave some information which will 
surely be of interest to many. It seems 
that the selection of operas is absolutely 
intrusted to the manager, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, subject, however, to a limitation 
in the contract that not more than forty 
per cent of the operas shall be in Ger- 
man; sixty per cent must be in Italian 
and French. If there were any change 
made from this policy, it would have to 
be decided by the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which is, 
by the bye, different from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera & Real Estate Company, 
which owns the property. 

A person may not like the German 
language, or German opera, but why 


German opera should be removed from 
the répertoire of the Metropolitan owing 
to our strained relations with Germany, 
or should we get into a war with Ger- 
many, is more than I can understand; 
for it is to be presumed that the people 
who go to the opera are above the aver- 
age in intelligence, and certainly above 
the average in culture, and if culture 
and intelligence should teach us anything, 
it is that music is an art; and that the 
noted composers who are dead and have 
given the world masterpieces should be 
above racial hatred, even during hostili- 
ties between nations. 
*K * * 

A good many people cannot under- 
stand why the Kneisel Quartet should 
disband in the very height of their pop- 
ularity and success. 

I can understand it! 

It has been a long and constant strain 
on Mr. Kneisel to keep up the standard. 
In the early years of his career it was 
hard, pioneer work, the work that uses 
up force and vitality and brings little 
recompense. To the strain of work was 
added the strain of travel which only 
those who have been “on the road” can 
realize. Then Kneisel thinks he has 
earned not his ease—for he is going to 


devote himself to teaching—but his rest 
from the stress of conducting the most 
notable, the most efficient organization of 
its kind we have ever had. 

He has been a great musical educator 
and has helped make the musical history 
of the United States. He will have 
notable successors in the Flonzaley, 
Zoellner, the Berkshire, the Olive Mead 
and other quartets. 

2. 2 

In his second travel talk on the new 
China, before a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall, E. M. Newman showed a re- 
markable likeness to Enrico Caruso in 
the view of a colossal stone image guard- 
ing the three-hundred-year-old tomb of 
the first Ming emperor at Nanking, cen- 
ter of China, on the Yangtse River. 

I wonder what the great Caruso will 
say when he reads this, which virtually 
states that he is nothing but. a reincar- 
nated Chinaman—with a voice. 

However, this may not be so far from 
the truth after all! There are many 
intelligent people who believe that we 
are the Carthaginians and the Romans 
and the Persians; that we are also the 
Chinese of three hundred years ago, re- 
incarnated, come to live again. We cer- 
tainly are all built upon the past. Be 

















Mary Jordan Wins Eminence in 
Three-Fold Musical Capacity 














Page eee American singers of our day 

few have endeared themselves more 
to concert and recital audiences through- 
out the country than has Mary Jordan, 


the noted contralto. Miss Jordan has 
been before the public in the three-fold 
capacity of oratorio, recital and opera 
singer, and in all three has she earned 
laurels. Her appearances in oratorio 
with leading organizations, her position 
as one of the mainstays of the contralto 
contingent of the Century Opera Com- 
pany and her recent recital successes all 
testify to the serious purpose and artistic 
instinct of this American singer. She 
has done much for the American com- 
poser, not through a sense of Chauvinism, 
but rather because she realizes the ex- 
cellent qualities which contemporary 
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‘‘A column might be written in praise of the tenor, 
Arthur Hackett—a new ‘find’ and a big one—a 
singer with a splendid voice and style, who sang his 
very difficult part with the spontaneity of Caruso at 
Liszt would have wept for joy could he 
have heard him in this, the most sublimely beauti- 
ful product of his creative imagination.’’ 


Statement by Henry T. Finck, in the 


New York Evening Post, concerning 


Arthur HACKETT 


TENOR 


who sang the solo in the - 


Liszt “Faust” Symphony 


with the 


| Boston Symphony — 
: : 


Orchestra 


x| March 15, 1917, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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American music possesses, especially in 
the song field. 

It was interesting to recall last sum- 
mer, when Miss Jordan appeared as so- 
loist at Madison Square Garden with the 
Civic Orchestra, under the baton of Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, that when Mr. Roth- 
well was making his first appearances in 
America as conductor of Savage’s English 
production of “Parsifal,’ Miss Jordan 
was one of the Flower Maidens. The ad- 
vance from a small part in Colonel Sav- 
age’s memorable production of Wagner’s 
consecrational play to an imposing posi- 
tion in our concert field, must have been 
gratifying to the singer and to Mr. Roth- 
well. During the coming season Miss 
Jordan will be heard throughout the 
country in concert and recital under the 
direction of Loudon Charlton. 


that as it may, as the comedian says, 
it surely should not displease-the great 
Enrico that a colossal stone image of 
himself guards a tomb of the first Ming 
emperor. That is a distinction, anyway. 
Says your 
MEPHISTO. 


GUIOMAR NOVAES AGAIN 
WEAVES ARTISTIC SPELL 


Brazilian Pianist Repeats Her New York 
Success with Performance of 
Unclouded Beauty 


A sold-out house and a crowd of about 
200 persons on the stage of AXolian. Hal) 
bore witness to the tremendous popular- 
ity of Guiomar Novaes with the New 
York public, when the young Brazilian 
pianist’ gave another recital last. Sun- 
day afternoon. Certainly of all the fem- 
inine newcomers of the last five years, 
she has exerted the deepest, the most 
abiding impression and with thoroughly 
legitimate reason. No need at this junc- 
ture to retail the catalogue of her par- 
ticular excellences. The most gratifying 
thought that engages the listener at 
Miss Novaes’s every appearance is that 
her powers have by no means yet at- 
tained their fullness of development, that 
her art will ripen and expand to a vast 
extent, barring unforeseen hindrances. 
When such artistic accomplishments go 
hand in hand with such obvious sincerity 
and such unspoiled devotion to the high- 
est purposes, their potentialities brook 
few limitations. 

The program on Sunday offered Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” and fifteen Chopin 
preludes. They were played with all of 
Miss Novaes’s fluency, technical expert- 
ness, power and unclouded beauty. The 
pianist will some day do the Beethoven 
with greater depth and elasticity and in- 
vest the Schumann miniatures with a 
quality more indefinably subtle. Her per- 
formances in general will, for that mat- 
ter, eventually acquire a far more indi- 
vidualized, personal character than they 
can possibly possess in her present 
springtide of life. Miss Novaes did not 
last Sunday give the full two dozen pre- 
ludes of Chopin, as had been expected. 
But those she played were in many re- 
spects remarkably well done. Ten years 
from now she will play them very much 
better. BH. F. P. 
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'COLLEGE-BRED MEN AS TEACHERS; 
NEED OF MUSIC IN OUR UNIVERSITIES 


American Institutions Should Have Instructors Capable of Teaching Music as Part of a Liberal 
Education and Also a Corps of Specialists Who Would Attract Serious Students for 
Advanced Work—Definite Suggestions Made as to Outline of Courses for General and 





By EDWARD KILENYI 














HAT should our colleges and uni- 

versities do for music? In most 
American colleges the beautiful is 
slighted, and in some cases there is even 
a tendency to eliminate it. Historical 
and practical education is overempha- 
sized at the expense of esthetic educa- 
tion, presumably on the theory that the 
student’s esthetic sense will develop itself 
by contact with the world. How that 
theory works out may be exemplified by 
the remark once made by a Yale gradu- 
ate that he did not know the difference 
between a soprano and a contralto, but 
that he did know the difference between 
a chorus girl and a show girl! 

The avoidance of music by representa- 
tive university men as a subject for 
scholarly treatment, in spite of its great 
historical and social significance, is sim- 
ply due to the fact that these writers 
prefer to avoid a subject about which 
they know little. And they know little 
about it because the colleges that trained 
them taught them nothing about it. 
Think of the musical ignorance that per- 
mitted a certain learned university man, 


in a brilliant book on a period of German 
literature, to make the statement that 
“the Italian sonata came after the 
sonetto”! 


Maltreatment of Music 


In pointing out the desirability of es- 
tablishing music as a significant and 
vital subject of study in our schools and 
colleges, it might be as weil to point out 
how it should be done, for the trouble 
with many of our institutions of learn- 
ing is less their neglect of music than 
their maltreatment of it. Briefly, they 
have to consider two classes of students: 
those who should learn about music just 
as they do about any other subject that 
is considered part, of a liberal culture 
such as is supposed to be gained with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and those 
who want to reach a high proficiency in 
musica] literary subjects which would 
correspond to graduate courses in gen- 
eral and would perform the function of a 
musical literary school of the best order. 

The whole musical department should, 
above all, aim at turning out teachers 
who are just as good musicians as they 
are men of liberal culture. This need 
seems to be felt already, since I know of 
a president of a state university who, 
when he looked around for an instructor 
or professor for his music department, 
especially emphasized the fact that he 
wanted a musician who should know 
how to write a book or an essay and how 
to treat college students, and how to live 
in the college spirit—in short, a musician 
with a college degree. This fact shows 
too evidently the lack of good musicians 
who have also done college work. At the 
same time we are reminded that a good 
musician has to devote a long time to 
accomplish something technically and 
that a college student’s time is taken up 
by his prescribed subjects. It may, 
therefore, be suggested that the student 
on entering college should be given credit 
for playing on certain instruments, and 
that he should receive more credits for 
playing while at college in order that he 
should not be compelled to stop increas- 
ing his technical efficiency on account of 
the heavy (7?) college curriculum. The 
technical instruction should be given out- 
side of the college, and the credit should 
be based upon examination held by the 
music department, and similar to the 
credit given for laboratory work and for 
notes, outside drawings, etc. 


Should Allow Time for Practice 


On the whole, the student should be 
allowed a certain amount of time for 
practice without giving up his college 
course. This would greatly help in turn- 
ing out music teachers with a college 


education. Indeed, as the situation is 
to-day, a very small percentage of music 
instructors, professors and deans in the 
music departments have a college degree. 
It seems rather inapt that men should 
give out college degrees who have none 





Edward Kilenyi of New York, Teacher 
of Harmony, Counterpoint and Com- 
position 


themselves. Thus we find “college pro- 


fessors” who teach elementary piano or | 


violin playing and who put more or less 
sincere enthusiasm into articles contain- 
ing such remarkably original statements 
as that a piano teacher should make his 
pupils practice slowly, and that a good 
piano teacher should have power of criti- 
cism. . 

In fact, universities should not aim at 
giving instrumental instructions nor at 
educating virtuosos and amateur players. 
We have plenty of music conservatories; 
we do not want to compete with private 
music schools. We have enough musi- 
cians, too. It is an appreciative public 
that’s lacking, and so we want to develop 
and educate musical taste, a musical 
public. This should be one side of the 
proper attitude in considering the crea- 
tion and reform of musical departments. 
A proper attitude would eliminate such 
ignorance as that which derives the 
sonata from sonnet, and it would put an 
end to such music departments as the one 
announced by the catalogue of a state 
university, thus: 





FACULTY 
Mr. . Head of the School and Professor 
of Voice. 
Miss ——, Assistant Professor of Piano. 


Nothing else is taught in the music de- 
partment of this university except ele- 
mentary singing (including sight sing- 
ing) and piano playing—subjects that 
belong exclusively to high schools, if not 
to grammar schools. 


Place of Counterpoint 


With the object of bringing out com- 
petent college-bred music teachers and of 
raising the standard of musical apprecia- 
tion, something more ought to be offered 
than the courses given in colleges with 
already more or less efficient music de- 
partments. If a certain college, for in- 
stance, offers a good course for harmony 
—good and sufficient because it is given 
in a full two years’ course with three 
hours a week in the first year and two in 
the second—the same department ought 
to offer similarly satisfactory courses in 
counterpoint also. The whole science of 
counterpoint here, however, is sum- 
marized in a one-year course of two 
hours a week. Counterpoint is always 
spoken of as an academic and dry sub- 
ject. Many people, however, do not con- 
sider it dry, and, alas! some musicians 
of deep feeling even consider Bach’s mu- 
sical language poetic. (By the way, 
what an excellent subject for an essay 
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for an undergraduate: ‘“Bach’s counter- 
point as a poetic musical language’’!) 
But if it is generally considered as “‘aca- 
demic,” it should be taught where it ac- 
cordingly belongs. 

At any rate, no matter how curiously 
it sounds, harmony and _ counterpoint 
cannot be taught in professional music 
schools. Once I asked Dr. Goetschius, 
whom I consider the most competent “‘ex- 
pert” in teaching these subjects, why a 
widely recognized music school, where he 
himself is still teaching, offers but one 
weekly harmony lesson, while Columbia 
University, for instance, treats the same 
subject in three lessons a week? His 
answer illuminated the whole situation. 
“Conservatories emphasize instrumental 
teaching,” he said, “and pupils who have 
to practice very much have but little 
time left for theoretical works. Univer- 
sities do not usually pay attention to in- 
strumental teaching and so they can de- 
vote more time to the theory of music.” 

The theory of music may be considered 
as a science. The teaching of science be- 
longs to our highest educational institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, they do 
not give music the proper place in their 
curricula. 


Reasons for Indifference 


One wonders at the stubborn indiffer- 
ence of those who ought to elevate the 
standard of music in our brilliant and 
modern universities. One asks vainly 
why it is that every department of teach- 
ing is making tremendous progress and 
is, so to speak, modernized, while music 
teaching is still in its infancy. Does the 
reason lie in the dearth of musically 
competent men who care for teaching or 
in the lack of interest in the past of the 
men who have in charge those institu- 
tions which under their leadership have 
been brought to such a state of efficiency 
as to challenge the attention of the whole 
world? Or does it lie in the lack in 
financial means? The latter is probably 
not the cause, for whole music depart- 
ments are kept up by endowments and 
‘substantial fellowships have been found- 
ed for the encouragement of talented 
music students. Sometimes everything 
seems to be there but the right spirit. 

To illustrate this, we may cite the 
founding of a chair of choral music at a 
large university. Serious musicians wel- 
comed this new, much promising step. 
They expected that here at least one 
phase of musical history would be 
treated properly. They anticipated lec- 
tures on the predecessors and successors 
of Palestrina, and, of course, on him- 
self; on the great choral works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven and Verdi, and on present- 
day composers of choral music. They 
hoped for advanced courses in the discus- 
sion of choral music past and present. 
But — Parturient montes et nascetur 
ridiculus mus. The functions of the new 
professor consist altogether in organ 
playing at divine services in the chapel 
and training a small amateur choir chief- 
ly for the same purpose. 


Signs of Better Times 


However, there is an evidence of a 
tendency to recognize music as a legiti- 
mate college study. For example, courses 
in “History of Music” and “Appreciation 
of Music,” as well as in “Harmony,” 
“Counterpoint,” “Composition and Or- 
chestration,” are given in most of the 
universities, and some of these go even 
as far as if they had discovered the 
right way of proceeding in the treat- 
ment of music as an academic subject. 
Such courses as “Brahms and Franck: 
An analytical and appreciative study of 
the works of Brahms and Franck with 
reference to style, structure and con- 
tent,” or “D’Indy, Fauré, Debussy: A 
critical study of the contribution of 
D’Indy, Fauré and Debussy to modern 
music,” are suggestive of a coming era 
when music will be given just as much 
attention as science or literature or his- 
tory; when music will be taught in all 
universities by competent men who are 
good musicians as well as men of literary 
standing; when music will be made a 
part of a sort of mental pentatetlon or 
decatetlon—a competition for efficiency 
in five or ten combined subjects; when 


.cated people. 


one-sided mental training will be elimi- 
nated; when opportunities to study music 
at their choice will be given not only to 
undergraduates but also to musicians of 
advanced standing, that is, graduate 
students with music as major subject for 
the degree of Master of Arts, or Doctor 
of Philosophy, or Doctor of Music, 
though these degrees may sometimes 
have little to say in defining a musician’s 
ability. 

One has to make a clear distinction 
between studying music as a side line 
and pursuing advanced graduate—voca- 
tional—studies. These latter are no mere 
general courses. They have the purpose 
of inspiring the professional student to 
do individual work along certain lines. 
‘or instance, a certain college has 
courses on opera. The subject is treated 
from cultural standpoint; that is to say, 
the courses aim teaching how operas can 
be looked upon and listened to in order to 
broaden the intellectual horizon of edu- 
These courses treat the 
plot, the time, the scenic settings, the 
main musical numbers, etc., in a light 
way, though only such students are ad- 
mitted to the course as take or have 
taken harmony also. Students are not 
required to make a deep study of the 
history of the different phases of operas; 
they do not criticize it from a higher, 
absolute standpoint. 


Educate Future Critics 


To do so properly belongs to graduate 
courses, where the serious study of opera 
should form a part of the studies that 
should lead to the education of future 
music critics, just as courses—profes- 
sional courses—are given in the schools 
of journalism for students of dramatic 
criticism. In short, certain musical sub- 
jects should be conducted on the same 
line as graduate special courses in liter- 
ature, history, etc., where specific themes 
are treated very seriously in individual 
papers prepared and read by students to 
be criticized by the others, who at the 
same time benefit much from the work of 
one another. Graduate courses should 
be given as “Beethoven’s Symphonies,” 
“The History of the Opera,” “Wagner’s 
Operas” (this course is already offered 
in certain German departments), “‘Musi- 
cal Pedagogy,” “Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 


phonies,” “The Symphonic Poem,” 
“Haydn and Mozart,” “Bach’s Life and 
Works,” “The Romantic Composers,”’ 


“The History of Music Since Wagner.” 
Opportunities should be given to prepare 
and read and criticize such essays as, for 
instance, “A Comparative Study of 
Schénberg’s ‘Harmonic lehre’ and D’In- 
dy’s ‘Cours de Composition,’ ” “History of 
Musical Education,” “Heredity Among 
Composers and Musicians,” “Harmony 
and Intonation.” 

Graduate students already have turned 
out valuable dissertations now in book 
form, such as “The History of Orches- 
tration,” “Violin Music Before Corelli,” 
“Debussy’s Contribution to Modern Har- 
mony.” 

Similar discussions are waiting for 
serious musician-students, waiting, in 
fact, for publication because they are 
perhaps too technical for the general 
public. 

After studying the situation and the 
relation of music to universities, we may 
sum up the matter in emphasizing the 
desirability of having good and valuable 
music departments conducted by college- 
bred men of high musical standing, men 
who are capable of teaching music as 
part of a liberal culture and specialists 
who are capable of making certain music 
departments famous in all parts of the 
country, whence many serious students 
might gather to form a musical center 
for advanced work. 

{The writer is indebted to President Mezes 
of the College of the City of New York, to 
Professor Dr. Ruebner and Professor Fleck 
of Columbia University and Hunter College 
respectively. Liberal use has been made of 


their suggestions as expressed in personal 
interviews on the subject.] 





Mme. Culp and Local Soprano in San 
Antonio Concerts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., March 7.—Julia 
Culp, the noted Dutch lieder singer, ob- 
tained instant favor at her recent ap- 
pearance here, under the local manage- 
ment of Arthur Claassen. Mme. Culp 
sang beautifully short songs by Schu- 
mann and Brahms, a group in English 
and a modern set. C. v. Bos, her famous 
accompanist, played two groups of piano 
numbers. At the San Antonio Symphony 
concert of March 2 Josephine Lucchese, 
a local coloratura, won an ovation. Miss 
Lucchese received all her training in this 
city. She sang Proch’s “Theme and 
Variations” brilliantly, being twice en- 
cored. The orchestra, under Mr. Claas- 
sen, played Schumann and MacDowell 
scores excellently. 
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“The Best Work of Her Career” 


“ KRANCES ALDA 


displayed splendid vocalism and a fine appreciation of the lyric and dramatic phases of the title role at the premiere of 


Ftancesca da Rimini at the Metropolitan and at its first performance in Philadelphia. 


exquisite singing in Recital, Manon Lescaut and La Boheme. 


IN FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
Evening Star, Philadelphia. 
By Henry Starr Richardson. 

Frances Alda does probably the best work 
of her career in the title role. She aptly 
suggests the womanliness and the lyric at- 
tractiveness of the Francesca of the poets. 
[In her various gowns, each adapted to the 
scenes, she makes a charming personal ap- 
pearance. She sings the role with splendid 
vocalism and a fine appreciation of the lyric 
as well as the dramatic phases of the part. 
Her Francesca is pictorial, poetic and 
dramatic; it possesses charm and grace and 
appeal, and may be attested an _ entire 
success. 
The Inquirer, Philadelphia, Feb. 21st. 

There need be nothing but commendation 
for the manner in which the opera was 
done. Madame Frances Alda assumed the 
part of the heroine and her performance 
of it was far and away the star feature of 
the representation. In the sincerity of its 
feeling, in the purity of its sentiment, in 
the suggestion of charm and _ innocence 
which it constantly communicated; in the 
refinement of its vocal expression and in 
the irresistible eloquence of its dramatic 
appeal, it was an exquisite and consummate 
work of art which could hardly be over- 
praised. It is unquestionably the finest of 
Madame Alda’s achievements, and that is 
saying much. 

The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


: The dramatic soprano, Frances 
Alda, as Francesca was easily the central 
figure, whether in the first incommunicable 
delight of the meeting with Paolo or the 
moody abstraction of her lonely imprison- 
ment in the house of her husband enforced, 
or as she intoned to her lover the fateful 
lines of the old romance or sang with him in 
the delirious rapture reckless of discovery. 
The voice was delectable to hear, the act- 
ing authoritative and not by a gesture or a 
facial expression was the exquisite picture 
once deserted. 


The North American, Philadelphia. 


Last night’s audience was overwhelmed 
by the sheer perfection of the performance 
given by Alda. More beautiful singing has 
seldom been heard in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

Madame Alda was a beautiful 
and appealing Francesca. Her pure So- 
prano, of rich and melodious quality, at all 
times was used with ease and artistic intel- 
ligence, giving full value to the rather un- 
grateful music allotted to her to sing. 


N. Y. American, Dec. 29th. 

Madame Alda confirmed the ex- 
cellent impression she had made in the title 
role. Radiant in the five beautiful gowns 
that graced her juvenile figure, she not only 
presented a picture that few could resist, 
but sang her long and exacting part with 
vocal charm and artistic refinement. 


Sun, New York. 


Madame Alda gave much pleasure by her 
artistic impersonation. . . . She sings 
her music with a lovely quality of voice, 
and in action and appearance furnishes at 
all times a picture of charm and grace for 
the eye. 


IN MANON LESCAUT 


Morning Telegraph, New York, Nov. 
17th. 

Fragile, beautiful and ‘as antique as a 
Dresden shepherdess, the ineluctible Alda 
in the dancing lesson and the minuet scene 
is “there with bells,” both vocally and 
dramatically. 


IN LA BOHEME 


Boston Herald. 
By Philip Hale. 











Madame Alda’s voice is pure and warm, of sympathetic quality, freely and 


skilfully used for lyrically dramatic purposes. 
and this voice is peculiarly suited to the music of Mimi. 


Her intonation is sure, 


Madame Alda 


recognizing the characteristics of this little grisette, gave voice to them in song. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Comments of the press upon her 


IN RECITAL 


Sun, New York, Nov. 15th. 

P She showed good style and much 
beauty of voice. The Finnish songs were de- 
lightfully sung, and one had to be repeated. 


Journal, New York, Nov. 15th. 

Madame Alda did some exquisite singing. 
Her voice responded to her needs last eve- 
ning with beautiful, pure tone, particularly 
in the uppermost portion of its range. Its 
increased flexibility permitted her some of 
the prettiest effects, one of these, notably, 
being an etrie portamento with diminishing 
tone. 


American, New York, Nov. 15th. 

Deafening applause bore witness to the 
enthusiasm Madame Alda’s singing aroused. 
The charms of her art, the lyric beauty of 
her voice and the grace of her style are 
familiar now, and appreciated at their true 
worth. 


Herald, New York, Nov. 15th. 

=e The quality of tone which she 
produced was more beautiful, more velvety 
and smoother than ever before. 


Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 15th. 

Without a doubt it was the most 
successful concert ever given in the series. 
Her beautiful soprano voice was as reson- 
ant and clear after the last number as at 
the beginning. It was a complete 
triumph for the diva. 


Transcript, Boston, Oct. 22d. 

Madame Alda’s voice has the freshness 
of youth; it is charming and sweet-toned, 
with a certain personal intimacy ; it is sensi- 
tive to pathos in a way that captivates, 
holds and wins her audience. 


Republican, St. Louis, Oct. 31. 
By Homer Moore. 

Alda, with simple art, puts shouters to 
shame in recital. 

Frances Alda demonstrated last night 
that there is still in existence such a thing 
as a true art of song. The shouters who 
rely upon a few high or loud tones were 
quietly put to shame by this little woman, 
whose art was so simple that it was just 
nature, idealized and made more beautiful. 

Many years ago we used to hear Madame 
Patti sing in this same way, and the world 
called her “La Diva.” 

Madame Alda possesses a voice of lovely 
sympathetic quality, extended compass and 
moderate power. It is not the voice that 
makes the singer in this case. It is the 
singer that uses the voice, guided by an in- 
stinct that seems faultless in its sense of 
proportion, dynamic progression, declama- 
tion, tone color and tempo. 


Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, Nov. 3. 

Pack house to hear Alda. 

Famous soprano’s work an inspiration. 

An importation new to Wichita, Mme. 
Alda displayed a lovely voice with a face 
and gown to match. The voice is a pure 
soprano of even range, possessing a very 
velvety quality, capable of a very sustained 
legato. 


Greenville, Miss., Nov. 6th. 

Let the night of November sixth be writ- 
ten in letters of red or gold in the annals 
of Greenville, for on that night Madame 
Alda gave a song recital. . The town 
turned out en masse. . Mme. Alda 
sang us beautiful songs beautifully. Few 
artists have greater vocal ability; none has 
a more gracious personality. She has that 
quality dearest to all Southerners, which, 
for lack of a better name, we call charm. 

With her seemingly unlimited breath con- 
trol, her voice, whose lower register is sil- 
ver, and whose upper notes can be faultlessly 
pianissimo, Mme. Alda could have made far 
less delightful a program a joy forever. 


Her singing was simple, but the simplicity was the simplicity of art. It was 
quietly emotional, and there was tonal as well as rhetorical emotion. Seldom 
have we heard the farewell in the third act sung with as beautiful quality of 
tone and with a pathos that was so unaffected. Through the performance 
there was no straining after effect; no prima donna airs and graces; no delib- 
erate and visible appeal to the audience. 


There was Mimi singing in the joy and sorrow of life. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Reciprocity Agreement Between French and Italian Directors Provides for Special Production of Six 
Italian Operas in Paris a Season and Six French Works in Italy, Spain and South America— 
Edmond Clement Sings “Werther”? at La Scala—American Tenor Makes Rome Debut in 
“ Rigoletto” at the Costanzi—Move for Creating Atmosphere of “Cold and Dim Fastness ” 
Can Be Summoned by Gazing Through Strips of Blue Gelatine, Says London Composer— 
De Pachmann a St. Patrick’s Day Recitalist in London—Safonoff Receives Tribute to Role 
He Played in the Development of the Moscow Conservatory 














Sagem agreement reached a few weeks 
ago by representative French and 
Italian directors providing for reciprocity 
in operatic endeavor seems to be working 
out satisfactorily. The parties to the 
agreement were Jacques Rouché, director 
of the Paris Opéra, and P. B. Gheusi, 
director of the Opéra Comique, for 
France, and, for Italy, the impresario, 
Walter Mocchi, as representative of the 
directors of La Scala in Milan, the 
Costanzi in Rome and the Colon in 


Buenos Ayres, as also the concessionaires 
of the municipal opera houses in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

These representatives of the two coun- 
tries realized that the opportunity was 
ripe to open the opera houses of Paris, 
on the one hand, more hospitably to 
Italian composers and artists, and to 
provide for French artists and compos- 
ers, on the other hand, a wider field not 
only in Italy but also in the larger 
artistic centers of Spain, Portugal and 
South America, in which Italian musical 
influence predominates. 

And they agreed that in order to pre- 
serve to the French and Italian works 
presented the essential spirit in which 
they wére conceived, it would be best to 
have them produced in their new frame 
for the first impression in any case in 
their original language and, in so far as 
possible, by the singers of the original 
production, under the direction of the 
composers or qualified chefs d’orchestre. 
There is not wanting, of course, a tinge 
of political significance in the arrange- 
ment, which, it is predicted, will help 
both countries to remain more _ inde- 
pendent of the work of “enemy countries” 
while providing for-each of them a wider 
field for its operatic output. 

It is not that France and Italy have 
shunned each other’s operas heretofore, 
but in France Italian opera has been 
sung as French opera, and in Italy 
French opera—and very little of it, at 
that—in the Italian style rather than in 
the original spirit. 

By the terms of the agreement reached, 
the Italian directors represented by Im- 
presario Mocchi are pledged to produce 
at least six French works a year at La 
Scala and the Costanzi, with a cast of 
French artists for the first performance; 
while Directors Rouché and Gheusi will 
each give three Italian operas at the 
Paris Opéra and Opéra Comique. in the 
Italian language, with Italian singers 
and conductors. After the first per- 
formances the works thus produced will 
settle back into the répertoire of the in- 
stitutions concerned and be sung there- 
after in the vernacular by the regular 
company. 

With complete details lacking, the 
Italian obligations for this season pro- 
vide for the Italian premiéres of Henri 
Rabaud’s “Marouf” and Xavier Le- 
roux’s “Cadeaux de Noéi” at La Scala, 
under the direction of the composers, a 
probable premiére also of Vincent 
d’Indy’s “Fervaal” and revival of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samscn et Dalila,” and a “gala 
Francais,” at which will be sung the 
third act of “Werther,” with Edmond 
Clément and Mlle, Brohly, the third act 
of “Lakmé,” the last act of “Louise” and 
the first act of Alfred Bruneau’s “Les 
Quatre Journées.” 

The Opéra Comique has already given 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Tosca.” Its 
third bill will be one of the two novelties 
of the current La Scala season, Da Sa- 
bata’s “31 Macigno” or Mascagni’s “Lodo- 
letta,” to be paired with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” This month a company 
brought from La Scala and the Costanzi 
will sing “Aida” and “Otello” at the 
Opéra. In the Opéra Comique’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” the Cio-Cio-San was 
Rosina Storchio, one of Italy’s favorite 
sopranos, while Garbin sang Pinkerton 


and Giraldoni, Sharpless. In “Tosca” 


Mme. Della Riza was the Roman singer. 
* * * 


K ROM Rome come tidings of significant 
import regarding the success of the 


woman composer in the world. 
forms, principally opera. 





One of her operas, “The Forest,” 


with the highly critical Roman public. 

At the same opera house Carmen Melis 
has won new favor as Massenet’s Thais, 
a role which she would like to have sung 
during her one season at the Manhattan, 


” Photo by Central News Photo Service 
DR. ETHEL SMYTH, ENGLAND’S WOMAN COMPOSER 


Without having made, or attempted to make, the popular appeal that Cécile Chaminade 
has made with her music, Dr. Ethel Smyth is regarded by many musicians as the greatest 


For the most part her work has been couched in the larger 


her first work, was produced at 


the Metropolitan by Heinrich Conried after it had had its premiére at the Royal Opera in 


Berlin. Her second opera, “*Th 


e Wreckers,” was produced at the Leipsic Municipal Opera by 
Arthur Nikisch, while her latest, ‘““‘The Boatswain’s Mate,”’ 


was defrauded of a Frankfort-on- 


Main premiére by the war, with the result that Sir Thomas Beecham gave it its first per- 


formance last year in London. 


new American tenor, Carlo Hackett, at 
the Costanzi, following his début appear- 
ances at La Scala. As the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” he won what the Corriere dei 
Teatri calls an “unqualified triumph” 


where the monopoly of certain rdles 


puzzled her. 
* * * 
OMPOSING by color is the hobby 
evolved by Herman Darewski, one of 


the most prominent, perhaps at present 
the foremost, of London’s composers of 
music for entertainments of the lighter 
sort. He works on the principle that 
color has an indisputable influence on the 
mind and spirits, that not only do some 
colors make one cheerful, while others 
make one depressed, but some colors help 
the creative faculties, while others retard 
them. “At least three musicians have 
recognized these facts and taken advan- 
tage of them.” 

Then Mr. Darewski tells us in Pear- 
son’s Magazine of Wagner’s colored 
dressing-gowns, of Liszt’s smoking caps 
and Puccini’s porcelain pipes of different 
hues. But, says Musical Opinion, we 
may be sure that Wagner and Liszt wore 
the dressing-gowns and caps primarily 
for comfort. We can hardly imagine 
Wagner, hard up for an idea, glancing at 
his dressing-gown for help, or Liszt, 
similarly bunkered, taking off his cap 
and looking earnestly at it till his ideas 
got a move on. Also Puccini would, it is 
safe to assume, find little inspiration in 
his dyed pipes if he did not first fill them 
with tobacco and proceed to blow a cloud. 
“No doubt Wagner and Liszt became 
persuaded that they could best compose 
when wearing certain gear—a harmless 
weakness from which we all suffer to 
some extent.” 

But Mr. Darewski gives what he calls 
a “concrete example” of the help he has 
received from color. He says: 

“T had to write the music for a Rus- 
sian ‘snow scene’ for a certain revue. I 
sat and thought, and I went to the piano 
and played, but I could not get the sense 
of dim vastness, of cold, of the jingle of 
sleigh bells satisfactorily blended to- 
gether. In the back of my mind, I knew 
vaguely what I wanted to translate into 
music, but somehow I could not do the 
translation. My inspiration was stifled. 
Color cleared away all the mental im- 
pediments, however. Looking through a 
deep blue strip of gelatine made me ‘feel’ 
the exact music which had previously 
eluded me; and, although I say it who 
should not, the result was what I regard 
as being one of the best bits of composi- 
tion I have ever done.” 

Even though Musical Opinion’s “Auto- 
lycus” considers Darewski’s music “the 
result, not of inspiration, but of a for- 
tunate blend of industry and reminis- 
cence—the casserole aco A of composi- 
tion,” it is of some interest to know the 
results of his experiments with strips of 
gelatine of all shades. The correspond- 
ing mental states produced by looking 
through them he tabulated in this order: 
Rich orange—reminiscent; brings back 

the past vividly. 


ae blue \ depressed. 

eep mauve 

O 

Tone ved exhilarated; in a_ bright 
Yellow s cheerful state of mind. 


Grass green—soothed. 

Pale blue (not sky blue)—lonely. 

Scarlet—irritable. 

Pale amber—wealth of imagination. 

Pale pink—fanciful; inclined to extrava- 
gant imagination. 

Purple—doleful. 

Pale mauve—a sense of distance. 

Pale moonlight (almost green)—a sense 
of space. 

His manner of setting about his work 
is described in this fashion: “Let us sup- 
pose I have to write a bright melody. I 
may be in quite a happy, contented state 
of mind when I sit down to begin the 
work, but unless I am perfectly con- 
vinced that I have the exact phrases I 
want ‘running’ in my mind I resort to 
color. My argument is that by sitting 
down quietly and feasting my eyes on the 
color 1 have proved to be most helpful 
to the composition of ‘bright’ music, I 
shall probably ‘tune’ my imagination to 
a higher and livelier pitch than it is at 
already. In other words, I suppose I 
drug my imagination by color. 

“All my numbers in my latest revue 
were written under the influence of color. 
These songs have lively, gay tunes, and 
before the composition of each tune was 
begun I ‘steeped’ myself in a combination 
of rich orange, tango red and bright yel- 
low light. . . . If ever I had to compose 
anything very doleful I should gaze long 
and earnestly through purple, and so be- 
come thoroughly dejected and unhappy. 

. Hitherto, as i have indicated, my 
method of gaining inspiration from color 
has been to hold up bits of gelatine to 
the light and look through them. But 
now, so firmly convinced am I of the 
value of color to me in my work, I am 
having transparent screens of various 
hues made to fit over my study window.” 








{Continued on page 12] 
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| ar mgr ey a program which by this 
time he must be able to go through 
blindfolded, Vladimir de Pachmann gave 
a Chopin recital in London on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. This unique Russian pianist 
of inextinguishable capriciousness has 
been playing almost constantly in Eng- 
land during the past two years. 

Another recent recitalist in the metrop- 
olis on the Thames was the Roumanian 
tenor, Constantin Stroesc6, who sang one 
season at the Boston Opera House. 

As a recent soloist with the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham at the helm, Clara Butt intro- 
duced a new song born of the hour en- 
titled, “Have You News of My Boy 
Jack?” The Kipling words were “set” 
by Edward German. The song was 
grouped with two Russian songs, Gretch- 
aninoff’s “The Dreary Steppe” and 
Rachmaninof?f’s “In the Silence of Night.” 
One of Mme. Butt’s most-recently ac- 
quired accomplishments is a singing and 
speaking knowledge of the Russian 
tongue. 


* * * 


URTHER details now available of 

the fiftieth jubilee of the Moscow 
Conservatory celebrated this season pay 
tribute to the important part played in 
the history of the institution by a man 
who afterwards became for a time a vital 
figure in the music life of New York— 
Wassily Safonoff. 

Since the death of its founder, Nicholas 
Rubinstein, a brother of the great 
Anton, in 1881, the Moscow Conservatory 
has had but four directors. Rubinstein’s 
successor, Hubert by name, lasted only 
a short time before making way for 
Sergius Taneieff, who, in spite of his fine 
qualities as a musician and a man, “hard- 
7 possessed the necessary energy for 
the post,,preferring to spend his time 
composing and writing treatises.” He 
retired in 1889, and it was then that 
Wassily Ilyitch Safonoff stepped in. 

Safonoff’s reign at the Conservatory 
was an epoch-making one, declares the 
Monthly Musical Record’s Russian cor- 
respondent. On taking up his duties he 
found himself faced with a complete re- 
organization of the Conservatory. He 
undertook the rigorous reforms rendered 
necessary by the many years of aimless 
direction and lack of a strong controlling 
force. He himself lived a very active 
life and he expected a similar devotion 
from others. A new era opened for the 
Conservatory. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary a 
fresh interest was awakened in the in- 
stitution. Solodovnikoff, a rich Moscow 
citizen, presented it with a liberal dona- 
tion of $100,000. Just at this time the 
plan for erecting a new and larger build- 


ing occupied Safonoff’s attention. The 
Emperor (Alexander III) bestowed a 
sum of $200,000 for this purpose, and 
the work began. In the Autumn of 1898 
the present magnificent building was in- 
augurated. It has a large hall for sym- 
phony concerts, with a seating capacity 
of 2500, and a smaller hall, well suited 
to performances of chamber music. 

Safonoff retired in 1905. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, president of the Im- 
perial Russian Musical Society, granted 
the professors permission to elect their 
own director; thus autonomy in the man- 
agement was given to it. Michael Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff was chosen as director 
and still occupies the post. 

The growth of the school is indicated 
by the fact that since it opened half a 
century ago with 150 pupils, represent- 
ing a gross income of $2,650, the at- 
tendance has increased until there are 
now 1124 pupils, providing an income of 
$25,000. They go in a great deal for 
trophies of the chase at this institution, 
and the results show that nearly a 
thousand students’ medals have been con- 
ferred upon those who have finished 
their courses, while 262 artists’ medals 
have been awarded to students who have 
won special distinction. ; 

The Moscow Conservatory boasts 
among its more illustrious pupils such 
distinguished composer-pianists as Ser- 
gius Rachmaninoff, the late Alexander 
Scriabine, Sergius Taneieff and Nicholas 
Medtner; composers of the caliber of 
Gliére, Conus, Wassilenko, Pachulsky, 
Rebikoff and Gretchaninoff; for pianists, 
Orloff, Igumnoff, Golderweiser and 
Neitchick, all well known in Russia; 
Alexander Petschnikoff and Michael 
Press among its violinists, and many 
singers now in the forefront in their 
home land. 

*” * * 

ARK HAMBOURG played Bee- 

thoven, Chopin and Liszt at a re- 
cital he gave in London the other day, 
and the Observer notes that the familiar 
works which constituted his program re- 
ceived “the usual Hambourg interpreta- 
tion, which consists of five movements 
tempered by lavish temperamental indis- 
cretion.” 

The same periodical, referring to the 
Russian Prince at the Aldwych, who “is 
rendered madly amorous whenever he 
hears the ‘Spring Song’ of Mendelssohn,” 
thinks that dignitary must have been a 
person of unusual susceptibility, for 
“anything less exciting in that sense 
than the Schoolgirl’s Favorite it is im- 
possible to conceive. Fresh, tuneful, 
charming—but no more amorous than a 
bootjack. The cult of amorousness in 
music has been rather the specialty of 
those Viennese composers whose long and 
lucrative association with the London 
stage was interrupted by the a a 

J. L. &. 





Spring Concert Series for Society of 
the Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
which has already given half a dozen 
concerts this season, announces a spe- 
cial spring subscription series, follow- 
ing the lines of its activities in the past. 
The features of this series, which will be 
open to the public, will be the playing of 
all the Beethoven violin sonatas in three 
recitals by Harold Bauer and Jacques 


en 
: You know Washington Irving's SLEEPY HOLLOW? 


= called 


EASTWOOD LANE has composed a set of Four Tone 


Pictures for the Piano, based on Irving’s Famous Legend. It is 


IN SLEEPY HOLLOW 


There are four movements: 


III. A Mid-October Afternoon 


Of it Alexander Russell, the Noted Com- 
poser, says: “Delightfully pianistic and full 
of piquant color. A happy-contribution to the 
piano literature of American Composers.”’ 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, 11-15 Union Square W. 


Thibaud, and a concert of the works of 


Ernst Bloch, the Swiss composer, whose . 


string actos was recently introduced 
by the Flonzaley Quartet. The Beetho- 
ven sonata recitals will be given on the 
afternoons of April 12, April 20 and 
April 27 at the Ritz-Carlton. The Bloch 
concert on May 2 will introduce to Amer- 
ica a significant cycle of works based 
upon the Jewish literature and will be 
under the direction of Artur Bodanzky 
and the composer. 










I. In Sleepy Hollow 
II. On Tappan Zee 







IV. Katrina’s Waltz 















It is published at 75 cents net by 
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To Music I eachers 
and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated 
movement in professional musical circles 


at present, proposes— 


lst —The Standardization 
of Music Teaching and 
Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of 
Public School Credits for 
Music Study Under Out- 
Side Teachers. 


THE 
“PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
of PIANO LESSONS” 


Editor-in-Chief 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY — 


Co-Editors 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
EMIL SAUER 
The Late W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Executive Editor 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 


is a complete course of correlated text-material, consisting of 
carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, Studies and Annotated 
It enables all earnest teachers and pupils to 
meet the most exacting requirements. 


Compositions. 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private 
Piano Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and University 
to work in perfect harmony with each other. 
schools, conservatories and private teachers have adopted it. 
Many Prominent Educational Institutions have approved it 
as a means of allowing School Credit for outside Music 


Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for inspection to those 


interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and pupils. 
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Newcomer Among American 
Pianists TaKing High Rank 











Oliver Denton, a Native New Yorker, Whose Art Has Been 
Better Known in Europe Than in His Own Land—His 


Studies With Mme. Wienskowska, Safonoff and Isador 
Philipp—A Devotee of MacDowell’s Music. 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 
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NOTHER American pianist! 

Oliver Denton, a native of New 
York, who studied both here and in 
Europe, is a newcomer of the present 
season. He has had a somewhat ex- 
ceptional experience in the pursuit of his 
art and its development. In his own 
words: 

“IT always loved music and sang as a 
child. Then I became a choir boy and so 
lived in a musical atmosphere. When my 
voice changed and I could no longer sing 
in church, I turned to the piano. I was 
fifteen then and it was rather late to 
think of becoming a pianist, but I soon 
decided that was what I wanted to do. 

“My father had other plans for me, 
however, and, while he did not turn me 
out for choosing music as a profession, 
he would not aid me—I was obliged to 
make my own way. 

“T had an excellent teacher in the late 
Mme. Melanie Wienskowska, who, it will 
be remembered, was a foremost exponent 
of the Leschetizky principles and a very 
fine pianist. She resided for a number 
of years in New York. She took a great 
interest in me, and I owe to her all my 
thorough foundational training. It was 
a severe sort of training, for she was 
very strict; but I have always been grate- 
ful to her for her severity. 

“As I was forced to depend on my own 
efforts, I soon began to teach, and, 


through the kindness of friends in start- 


ing me, had many pupils. I practised 
nights and mornings and taught the rest 
of the time. 

“From Wienskowska I learned the 
Leschetizky method. For the first weeks 
I had a lesson every day, the first one 
consisting solely in forming an_ arched 
hand and acquiring correct position of 
hand and fingers. Then came single 
finger movements, raising each in turn 
only the depth of the key; in other words, 
learning to hold fingers close to keys, in 
controlled position and action. After 
this, pairs of fingers moved with higher 
action, and then came many rotary wrist 
movements, with two fingers and with 
chords. Of course scales, arpeggios and 
octaves were soon included in the daily 
routine. 


Studies with Safonoff 


“After Mme. Wienskowska passed 
away, I had the opportunity to study 
with Safonoff, who was then in America. 
I remained with him about two years in 


all. Part of this period, however, was 
spent in Russia, where he has large es- 
tates. He invited me to be his guest, 
gave me the use of a small house on his 
estate, and a couple of servants to at- 
tend me. It was a delightful life I led 





Oliver Denton, American Pianist, Now 
in His First Season in this Country 


there, and I never worked harder in my 
studies. One thing Safonoff required 
was that I learn and memorize all the 
forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of 
Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord.’ The 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor from 
Book I was to be learned in all keys. I 
was given about four months to accom- 
plish this task; when it was completed I 
was to play the whole forty-eight works 
through for him in five days, from 
memory. I did so, but it was the hardest 
stunt I was ever put through. 

“For technical material the Russian 
master used Hanon, of course. 

“Later on I studied with Isidor Philipp 
in Paris, and I also lived for some time 
in Berlin, where I taught and gave con- 
certs. I still have a home in the latter 
city, and have returned to Europe twice 
since the war began; though I happened 
to be on this side when hostilities started. 
I hardly need add that I am a loyal 
American, though I have enjoyed life in 
Germany immensely. 


Tightly Knit Hands 


“T am somewhat handicapped by a 
firmly-knit hand, which prevents my -ob- 
taining the stretch I need. I have prac- 
tised all possible stretching exercises, 
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have visited Dr.-Schnee in Berlin, but all 
to no purpose. Some of the devices help 
for the time being, but not permanently. 
I have stretched pairs of fingers, measur- 
ing off intervals; I have stood at the 
keyboard and let body weight bear on 
the arm and hand with fingers out- 
spread on the keys—but I do not seem 
to overcome the difficulty. 

“T believe I have no method in learning 
by heart. I do not recite the notes away 
from the piano nor solfége them. Per- 
haps I learn very quickly; at least I 
know the notes of a piece long before I 
can play it as I want to play it. A com- 
position of ordinary length can be learned 
in four or five days, giving about three 
hours a day to its study. But that time 
does not give it the necessary fluency and 
polish. 


Devoted to MacDowell 


“I am devoted to the music of Mac- 
Dowell and shall give the ‘Eroica’ Sonata 
at my next recital. It seems to me the 
four sonatas of MacDowell are indeed 
a great music. I am also very fond of 
the smaller pieces and will play a group 
of these, which will include some of the 
New England Idyls—‘From a Log Cabin’ 
seems to me especially beautiful. I have 
wished to make up an entire program of 
compositions by MacDowell, but perhaps 
that would not be quite feasible. 

“YT enjoy playing for American au- 
diences; they are musically intelligent 
and comprehend what you are trying to 
do. Naturally, New York takes the lead 
in this respect.” 

Mr. Denton proved himself at his first 
recital in New York to be a young artist 
of excellent gifts, of serious aims and 
substantial achievement. Further demon- 
strations by him will be looked forward 
to with much interest. 

(All Rights Reserved) 





Rudolph Ganz in Rochester Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 3.—On Tues- 
day morning at the Regent Theater, the 
Tuesday Musicale presented Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, before an audience that 
filled the large theater. His program 
included a splendid presentation of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sonata Eroica” and a charm- 
ing composition of his own, entitled “La 
Fileuse Pensive.” The audience recalled 
him for several encores. That same eve- 
ning, two Rochester musicians, Minnie 
Lee Evans, soprano, and Gordon C. Laid- 
law, pianist, gave an attractive recital 
at Charles F. Boylan’s studio. Mrs. 
Evans is a pupil of Mr. Boylan and has 
a voice of dramatic quality, wide range 
and considerable warmth of tone. Mr. 
Laidlaw’s playing showed musical un- 
derstanding and his tone was warm and 
sympathetic. M. E. W. 





Success of Stokowski Series in Wilming- 
ton Precludes Calling Upon Guarantors 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 10.—What 
by many in the audience was called the 
“very best concert” in the entire twelve 
years that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has been coming to Wilmington was 
given this week at the Playhouse before 
a large and exceptionally enthusiastic 
gathering of more than 1200 hearers. It 
was an all-Russian night, under Leopold 
Stokowski. This year, for virtually the 
first time in its twelve seasons here, the 
orehestra has earned a sufficiency to pre- 
clude calling upon the guarantors. 

C. H. 





Portland’s Municipal Concerts Maintain 
High Standard 


PORTLAND, ME., March 5.—Recent 
municipal concerts have included one in 
which Frederic Martin was the visiting 
artist and delighted a large audience. 
Later the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, played a beautiful 
program. Mr. Macfarlane played the 
first part of Guilmant’s Symphony, for 
organ and orchestra, in his usual bril- 
liant and finished style. In addition to 
these there have been the usual Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals, which continue 
to draw large crowds. A. B. 





Management: 


MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 


W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 


1451 Broadway, New York 











DETROITERS APPLAUD 
FLONZALEYS’ NOVELTIES 


Quartet Introduces Stravinsky and Tem- 
pleton Strong Works—Myrtle 
Moses in Bay City Concert 


DETROIT, MicH., March 15.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet presented George Temple- 
ton Strong’s “Village Music Master” at 
a recital on March 8 in the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain. A Stravinsky dance, requir- 
ing fifty-six seconds to perform, created 
great interest, for this was Detroit’s first 
taste of this futurist’s work. An en- 
core was demanded. Following the con- 
cert the audience had opportunity to 
meet the artists at a reception and later 
the musicians were entertained at a sup- 
per by Clara E. Dyar, president of the 
society. On the following day the Quar- 
tet played for the teachers and young 
people of Detroit in the Auditorium of 
the Central High School, under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society. 

The annual festival concerts given re- 
cently by the Palestrina Club of Bay City 
were a great success. The assisting art- 
ists were Myrtle Moses, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company; Arthur Ran- 
ous, baritone, and Arthur Kraft, tenor. 
The accompanists were C. H. White and 
J. Earl McGee. Mrs. Norris Wentworth 
played the accompaniments for the chor- 
us delightfully. Myrtle Harring Patter- 
son has been director of the club since 
its organization and it is due to her 
efforts that the club has been so suc- 
cessful. 

The eighth morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale was given at the Hotel 
Statler on March 6. Those who took 
part were Mrs. Earle F. Chase, vocalist; 
Helen Fitzsimmons, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles S. Sheldon and Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Mulford in soprano duets; Florence 
Carey, pianist and Elizabeth Bennett, 
contralto. Harriet J. Ingersoll and Mrs. 
Louise U. Cragg were the So 
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Young Worcester Pianist Earns Praise 
at Recital in Home City 


WORCESTER, MAss., March 15.—Herbert 
Wellington Carrick, pianist, gave a 
worthy recital last night before a rep- 
resentative gathering of music-lovers in 
the ballroom of the Bancroft Hotel. He 
displayed individuality coupled with ex- 
cellent technique. It was Mr. Carrick’s 
first appearance in this, his home city, 
for nearly a year. Mr. Carrick was as- 
sisted by Hazel Clark, violinist; Gwilym 
Miles, baritone, and Mrs. Herbert W. 
Smith, accompanist. =: G & 





Christine Miller Sings in Atlanta 

ATLANTA, GA., March 7.—The appear- 
ance of Christine Miller as one of the 
features in the Alkahest Lyceum course 
drew a large audience at the Baptist 
Tabernacle on Tuesday night. Miss Mil- 
ler offered an admirably chosen pro- 
gram of old English and Irish melodies, 
a Tschaikowsky aria and a group of 
German songs. L. K. S 
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GALLI CURCI 


Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Associate Manager 
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HENNEMAN TALKS T0 
WICHITA’S TEACHERS 


Educator Addresses Conference 
on Modern Systems of 
Study 


WIcHITA, KAN., March 9.—By far the 
most interesting of the musical events 





- for this week was the Alexander Henne- 


man conference lecture at the Progres- 
sive Teachers’ Conference. Mr. Henne- 
man gave a very fine little talk in the 
city library to the teachers on Wednes- 
day morning and some good ideas and 


ideals were presented. Mr. Henneman 
came to us from the Art Publication So- 
ciety and his talk was given to us as a 
gift from the publishers of the Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons. 

Mr. Henneman indorses the plea for 
minimum practice periods and more les- 
sons during school periods. Mr. Henne- 
man says that we have no more right to 
exact two hours a day even for a major 
credit than any other school teacher has 
to exact two hours on any other subject. 

Mr. Henneman made these points in 
his address: 

“Musicians are themselves to blame for 
the lack of recognition by public school 
authorities. Until we can personally agree 
end leave aside our personal fads and 
yancies we can not hope to gain the interest 
ef the educators. 

“Kansas is the farthest advanced of any 
ttate in the union in public school recog- 
nition of the private teacher in music. Our 
credit system is the best, and most general 
in its practice. . 

“New methods are not going to injure us 
any more than the player-pianos and vic- 
trolas that we thought several years ago, 
when they were’ invented, were going to 
put us out of business. 

“There is no profession that is as un- 
crowded as the music teaching profession. 
There is more demand for good teachers than 


the supply.” 


Otto L. Fischer is now president of 
the Wichita College of Music. He bought 
the institution from Theodore Lindberg 
two weeks ago. The Lindbergs had to 
leave Wichita for the health of Mrs. 
Lindberg, whose complete breakdown 
from tuberculosis was such a shock for 
Wichita musical circles in September. 
Mr. Fischer has been piano teacher in 
the institution for six years and the 


policy of the school will-be comparatively 
unchanged. 

Merle Armitage has announced that he 
will have another popular concert series 
next year. The attractions for next year 
include Galli-Curci, Josef Hofmann, 
Schumann-Heink and Melba. Merle 
Armitage has done several rather dis- 
tinctive things in his one year of man- 
agement for Wichita. He has proved 
that we have a hall large enough to ac- 
commodate all the people that desire to 
attend and to give everyone a fine seat 
at a very moderate price. Also that it is 
possible to get 3500 persons to go to a 
piano recital and 5000 for Alma Gluck. 

Wichita is to have its annual music 
festival with contests in April. The 
New York Symphony Orchestra is to 
come for the third successive annual en- 
gagement. Zimbalist is to be the soloist. 
Lucius Ades is to be the manager of 
the Spring Festival as usual. About 
$200 in prizes is to be distributed. 

K. E. 


CAVALIERI-MURATORE THRONG 








Extra Chairs Occupied at Concert of 
Artists in San Diego 


SAN DiEG0, CAL., March 4.—Lina Cav- 
alieri, soprano, and Lucien Muratore, 
tenor, appeared in recital at the Strand 
Theater last night. This being the first 
appearance of these artists, music-lovers 
flocked to hear them and once again the 
“sold out” sign had to be hung out. 
Extra chairs were sold for every avail- 
able place and Manager Behymer used 
every effort to handle the large crowd. 
_ The applause was spontaneous and at 
times deafening and encores and curtain 
calls were numerous. Mme. Cavalieri’s 
fine stage manner added much to her 
work and she was most graciously re- 
ceived; her husband, however, was even 
more heartily acclaimed and the en- 
thusiasm lasted throughout the entire 
concert. The i was varied and 
it was especially in the operati¢ num- 
bers that these artists were at their best. 
One number, however, which was given 
as an encore, stood out favorably with 
the operatic numbers. This was the 
fascinating “O Soldato Numrato.” Mr. 
Muratore had to repeat this number. 
The artists were assisted by Jacques 
Pintel, pianist and accompanist, who 
acquitted himself most favorably. 

Ww. 2. R. 
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We Have the Honor of Announcing 
That Since the KNEISEL QUARTET 
Will Disband This Spring 


WILLEM 
WILLEKE 


The Distinguished Cellist 


Will Be Available for 


CONCERT, RECITAL and OR- 
CHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS 


During the ENTIRE SEASON 1917-18. 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 


New York 

















DAMROSCH OFFERS 
CHICAGOAN’S WORK 


Negro Suite Light and Tuneful— 
Homer Scores as Soloist 
of Symphony 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, final 
matineé concert, Carnegie Hall; Mme. 
Louise Homer, contralto, - soloist. The 
program: 





Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,’ Mendelssohn; 
Symphony in D Minor, César Franck; Aria, 
“Ombra mai fu,’ .from “Xerxes,” Handel; 
Song, “Dem unendlichen,’ Schubert (Orches- 
trated by Felix Mottl), Mme. Louise Homer ; 
Italian Serenade, Wolf; Aria, “O don fatale,” 
from “Don Carlos,’ Verdi, Mme. Louise 
Homer; “Blow de Trumpet, Gabriel,” “Trabel 
on!” (Burlesque March), from “American 
Negro Suite,’ Otterstrém (First time in New 
York); Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Enesco. 





The vast experience and musical in- 
genuity of Mr. Damrosch made possible 
an invigorating exposition of the César 
Franck D Minor Symphony, in sharp 
contradistinction to the recent perform- 
ance of the same work by our Boston 
friends. By subjugating the trumpet in 


the slow movement the theme is sung in 
the full voice of the strings; the melody 
is liberated, as it were, without an, 
overpowering competition. The Allie 
gretto movement was similarly ingenious 
and notable for the contrasting color: 
of the four themes. 

Little need be said of the novelty, two 
movements from Thorwald Otterstrém’s 
“American Negro” Suite, the first being 
a rather sophisticated, but flowing and 
tuneful Negro Song, “Blow de Trumpet 
Gabriel,” and a burlesque march, “Trabe! 
On!” in Turkish patrol style. The com- 
poser, so the note states, is a Norwegian, 
a resident of Chicago, and his suite was 
first performed in that city last Decem- 
ber by Mr. Stock. We understand that 
the entire suite was in the hands of Mr. 
Damrosch, but for some reason he pre- 
ferred to use only the two excerpts. The 
orchestration is skilful. The composition 
was admirably presented, with fitting 
humor. 

Mme. Louise Homer, the soloist, met 
with a characteristic welcome—sincere 
and cordial. Mme. Homer seemed to be 
restricted in her interpretation of the 
Largo air of Handel; it seemed as if the 
conductor were taking the _ initiative. 
However, the soloist met with the fullest 
approval of the audience. In the “Don 
Carlos” aria she exercised a great deal 
more freedom. A. H. 











Triumph of 
Louise Day 


in tour of Indiana as told 
by daily paper critics 


Bloomington (Indiana) Evening World, March 
3, 1917. 

Every once in a while in musical events a 
program is given just different enough from 
the rest to make a lasting impression on the 
audience. Just such a one was presented last 
night before the Friday Musical Club and 
guests by Miss Louise Day of New York. 

Her program consisted of German, English 
and Irish Folk Songs and Miss Day appeared 
in the corresponding national costumes as she 
sang each group. Folk songs are the natural 
outburst of deep feeling and require sympa- 
thetic and delicate interpretation and musical 
skill of the finest order. Indeed, contrary to a 





Soprano 











frequent misconception, the merest folk melody where the simplicity of the text 
is accentuated by the simplicity of the accompaniment often demands greater 
artistic powers for its effective rendering than the big showy arias with their 
great mass of tones so frequently covering up a multitude of vocal sins. 


Miss Day’s singing fully met the exacting requirements of her program and 
delighted her audience. At all times she was master of her voice, which is a 
clear, beautiful soprano of wide range. She responded to several encores. Mrs. 
Mosemiller was the accompanist. 


Indianapolis Star, February 28, 1917. 

The Women’s Musicians’ Club of Indianapolis gave its first artist recital 
of the season at Hollenbeck Hall last evening, Miss Louise Day, lyric soprano, 
being the artist presented. The club is to be congratulated upon the success of 
the affair, the hall having been completely filled with an enthusiastic audience. 


Miss Day presented a charming program and her voice was thoroughly 
satisfactory. She sang beautifully in the middle register, and she interpreted 
with splendid feeling. She sang in French, German and English, and her dictum 
was excellent. Her English group made a real appeal and it was noticeable that 
the longer she sang the truer ner tone qualities became. 


No artist is able to do justice to his voice in Hollenbeck Hall because of the 
heavy velvet curtains which hang over the stage. These spoil the acoustics and 
should be removed during recitals. However, Miss Day seems to have tone 
quality and evidently knows how to use her voice. 


Alexandria (Indiana) Courier, February 27, 1917. 

The Crescendo Club gave to the music lovers of Alexandria an artistic treat 
last evening in presenting Miss Louise Day, soprano, of New York City, in a 
costume recital at its annual artists’ evening. Miss Day’s personality, inimitable 
grace, with her voice of extraordinary quality and remarkable range, charmed 
the. guests. 


Indianapolis News, February 28, 1917. 

Miss Day’s program included a number of songs of charming melody and 
sentiment, which received especially effective interpretation. One of the most 
pleasing of these songs was “Les Papillons,” by Schansson, which Miss Day 
sang in French with daintiness and excellent diction, following it with an 
encore. 


Management: Annie Friedberg 


1425 Broadway New York 
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usic Employed Is Hurtful 
to the Marp’s Cause, Says De Stefano 




















Limitations of Players Give the 
Public False Idea of Instru- 
ment, Asserts Young Virtu- 
oso—Leads Revolt Against 
“Sugary Stuff’—To Revive 
Forgotten Works of Old Mas- 


ters in Campaign—Hopes to 
Increase Number of Virtuosi 
by Simplifying the Complex 
Technique 


ALVATORE DE STEFANO is a 

propagandist. 

The young harpist admitted it cheer- 
fully when we discovered him plotting 
with his golden beauty in his secluded 
studio. 

“My object,” he confessed, “is to con- 
vert this country to my cause. This, I 
hope—” and he indicated a stack of 
manuscripts on the desk, “will help me 
realize my plans. You see, it is like 
this—” Then came the details. 

* * * 


Mr. de Stefano purposes to: 

Rehabilitate the harp as a solo instru- 
ment. 

Give proof that the modern harp is as 
complete musically as the piano or any 
of the violin family. 

Demonstrate that the possibilities of 
the harp have never been fairly ex- 
ploited, largely because of the limitations 
of the players. 

Popularize the harp by increasing the 
number of harp virtuosi. 

* + a 


Mr. de Stefano does not, unlike Mr. 
Edison, want to see one of his instru- 


ments in every home. “The higher tech- 
nique of the harp,” he explained, “is 
enormously difficult and is achieved by 
comparatively few performers.” He men- 
tioned the names of the several cele- 
brated harpists of the day. 


Few Harp Virtuosi 


“And here,” he went on, “we have the 
secret of the amazing misconception con- 
cerning the harp—the very small num- 
ber of completely equipped players. One 
hears on every side, ‘Ah, yes, the harp is 
an excellent instrument in the orches- 
tra,’ and people invariably allude to the 


marvelous effects in the Valhalla music. 





Photo by Apeda Studio 


Salvatore De Stefano, the Gifted Young Italian Harp Virtuoso, Who Declares the 
Instrument Is Greatly Misunderstood 


and the third act of ‘Die Walkiire.’ But 
they say they are not fond of the ornate, 
sugary music affected by the harp soloists 
and therefore they assert the scope of 
the instrument is ‘limited.’ 

“T agree perfectly that this ‘ornate, 
sugary’ stuff is tiresome, monotonous— 
not to say destructive to the cause of 
harp music. Suppose that the average 
pianist were forever playing the ‘Beau- 
tiful Raindrops’ and ‘Fairy Whisper’ 
style of music so popular in the Vic- 
torian days. If we had not heard a vir- 
tuoso we might come to the conclusion 
that the piano is a limited instrument, 
when as a matter of fact it is the 
te ste sag Unable to bring out the po- 
lyphonic magnificence of the works of 
Beethoven and Schumann, he contented 
himself with music of the most puerile 
nature. Of course, this sort of froth 


could not make any friends for the piano 
or any instrument! 

“You understand the analogy? The 
piano and the violin have so many mas- 
ters, so many proficient performers, that 
it would be impossible to injure the pres- 
tige of either; the harp is not so fortu- 
nate. We hear it further said that the 
harp cannot sound the depths of emotion, 
that a cantabile tone, a legato is not for 
the harp!” Salvatore de Stefano (to 
our notion, this arpeggioed name is 
ideal for a harpist) rushed to his Erard 
to prove the absurdity of the idea. After 
a Lisztian cadenza, Mr. de Stefano’s 
harp did sing! 

“Tf one ‘pling! plings!’ or ‘plunkey- 
plunks!’ as on a mandolin or a guitar, 
of course the harp can’t express itself as 
it wants to,” he cried out. Then he de- 
monstrated how it is possible to draw out 


a theme in full, rich tones, one melting 
into another. 

“This Liszt nocturne (the ‘Liebe 
stratim” will give an illustration of one 
of my arguments,” he said. “In its piano 
form the composition is of only moder- 
ate difficulty; transcribed for the harp, 
the ‘Liebestraiim’ assumes the propor- 
tions of a virtuoso piece. See how com- 
plicated this cadenza becomes in the 
transcription. We find this situation on 
every side, we begin to understand why 
the répertoire of the average player is 
so hackneyed and limited, we even sym- 
pathize with him for the paucity of ma- 
terial at his command! 


Literature Is Neglected 


“How is this to be overcome? Ah! 
Now we come to it. The harp literature 
is virtually neglected. The Italian mas- 
ters wrote remarkably fascinating works 
for the harp, particularly Gallupi, Longo, 
Martucci, and there are the moderns 
who understand the harp’s virtuosic po- 
tentialities so perfectly—Puccini, Mas- 
cagni, Wolf-Ferrari and the others. 
Then we have the seldom played but 
beautifully effective harp compositions of 
Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven (the Scherzo 
of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony is brought out 
exquisitely in the harp adaptation), 
Wagner, Chopin, and the moderns, 
Tschaikowsky, Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Strauss, and Pierné—virgin fields! I 
haven’t mentioned the unfamiliar tran- 
scriptions from the German, French and 
Italian clavichord composers. All of 
these works I shall present when—” He 
whispered something in our ear; this 
must remain a secret for the present, 
for propagandists are cautious cam- 
paigners and the disclosure of all of 
Mr. de Stefano’s ideas might wreck his 
carefully laid plans. Wait till next sea- 
son! 





Honors in Italy 


A word about this artist. He was 
born in Sardinia; first appeared in con- 
certs when eight years old; won first 
prize at the Royal Conservatory in Na- 
ples; earned honors as a pianist and in 
composition; became professor at the St. 
Dorthea Institute in Naples. He came 
here three years ago. 

“I was dumbfounded at the status of 
the harp in this country,” he said, “and 
became impressed with the idea that it 
remained for someone to endeavor to 
overcome the conditions which I have 
mentioned. So I devised the plan I men- 
tioned to you in confidence and resumed 
work on this—” and he again pointed out 
the manuscript. 

“It is,” he said, “the result of my life- 
long study—a new method of harp in- 
struction which simplifies, as much as 
possible, the gigantic technical difficul- 
ties. Do you understand now why I 
have confidence that every conservatory 
in this country will soon give the harp 
its rightful place, next to the piano and 
violin? Then, when we come to regard 
it as seriously as it deserves, the harp 
will no longer be regarded as simply an 
excuse for beautiful women to exhibit 
their graceful, lovely arms!” 

ALFRED HUMAN. 
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An orchestra in miniature 


NEW YORK SUN— 


has founded and conducts 


(he last Ce Py pn y 


This is a deplorably overcrowded season, and with the army of artists facing us it is necessary that we make careful 
selection of our pleasures, and “The Little Symphony” is therefore one of the things that can be recommended. 


he (Corre re Gnsembl e , of wind instruments 


SAN FRANCISCO ENQUIRER— ; 2 . a : : 
Not to hear the Barrére Ensemble would be as great a sin against the high aesthetic deities as it would be to miss 
the Boston Symphony. Their art is perfect. 


Season 1917-18 now booking 
Exclusive Direction of 


CATHERINE A. BAMMAN 


35 West 39th Street, New York 














BASS-BARITONE 


Soloist with 


Julius William Meyer 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Apollo Musical Club—6 Times 
Evanston Club — 5 Times 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST oer 


Personal Address: 624 So. Michigan Ave., or 1430 Argyle St., Chicago Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET) 


RKSHIRE STRING QUARTET | QUJISE DAY 


Address:—-BERESHIRE STRING QUARTET, 850 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and INTERPRETATION 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Telephones: Cirele 1350, Studio Prospect 1380, Resid 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Concert Recital Oratorio 
SEASON 1916-1917 
Exclusive Management: Miss Annie Friedberg 
1425 Broadway. NEW YORE 
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YOLANDA MERO 


DISTINGUISHED PIANIST 





Photo by Marceuu 





Will again tour the United States 
in Concert and Recital 


DURING THE SEASON 1917-18 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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Making Colombia a Truly Musical Nation 











Mission of the National Conser- 
vatory in Bogota and Its 
Gifted Director, Guillermo 
Uribe Holguin — Twentieth 
Century Methods of Progress 
and Efficiency _Implanted 
Where Formerly Incompe- 


tence Reigned ‘ 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


E are not prone to think of Central 

and South American Republics as 
foci of musical culture. Yet during the 
last year or so two Mexicans, Gariel and 
Carillo, have published revolutionary 
works on musical theory in accord with 
the political movement in their country 
(Gariel’s, in fact, is dedicated to that 
engaging character, Venustiano Car- 
ranza); Guiomar Novaes, a Brazilian 
“superpianist,” to use Henry T. Finck’s 
happy phrase, has charmed New York 
audiences; a Peruvian composer, José 
Voele-Riestra, has attracted attention by 
his operas on national subjects; and only 
recently Buenos Ayres has witnessed the 
production at its Colon Theater of 
“Huemac” by the Argentine composer, 
De Rogatis. In the majority of the 
South American Republics the national 
conservatory, government-supported, is 
common, and aside from all else, the 
North American music-publisher is de- 
voting increasing attention to the South 
American trade, finding it well worth 
his while. 

A number of years ago the writer 
made the acquaintance of Guillermo 
Uribe Holguin, a musically gifted young 
Colombian, of a family distinguished in 
the political history of his country and 
allied to that of General Reyes, most 
able of Colombian presidents. The 
friendship which resulted has been kept 
alive by correspondence ever since. 
Guillermo Uribe H.—as he signs him- 
self in accordance with the South Amer- 
ican custom—had come to New York to 
fit himself for the task of taking charge 
of the institution then known by the 
pompous title of Academia Nacional de 
Musica at Bogota, the capital. Now 
Bogota, because of the interest she has 
always taken in education, was not in- 
aptly known as “The Athens of South 
America.” She had a university, three 
endowed colleges, a school of chemistry 
and mineralogy, a military school, a pub- 
lic library with some 50,000 volumes, a 
national observatory, a national history 











Guillermo Uribe Holguin, Director of 
National Conservatory of Music in 
Bogota, Colombia 


museum and botanical gardens and the 
Academia Nacional de Musica. Unfor- 
tunately, the Academia did not deserve 
its pretentious appellation. To quote 
Uribe: “It was a mere music school 
supported by the government, where the 
most wretched music was played; Bel- 
lini, Donizetti and tutti quanti, pot- 
pourris and horrible overtures. The 
orchestra was made up of a small group 
of executants who could not even play 
in tune at their one annual concert. 
Some of the essential instruments be- 
longing to the orchestra were absolutely 
unknown. In spite of its name it was 
really nothing more than a rudimentary 
school without standing.” 

When Uribe returned from the United 


States in 1905 the Colombian govern- ° 


ment commissioned him to institute a 
course in violin and classes in harmony, 
and to lay the foundation of a genuine 
orchestra. This he successfully accom- 
plished and the reorganized orchestra 
made its début in the Teatro de Colon 
in Bogota. But in 1907, Senor Uribe 
was sent by the government to Paris, 
as an attaché to the Colombian Legation 
in that city, and the Academia once 
more fell into the hands of its former 
director. This meant, of course, a re- 
turn aux Italiens, and the abandonment 
of the study of the classics and more 
notable modern works. 

But in 1910, when the gifted young 
composer and musician returned from 
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Order of your local dealer 


My Favorite German Songs 
By ELENA GERHARDT 


Price, each, $1.00 postpaid 


As an interpreter of German lyric art, Miss Gerhardt has few 
From her recital programs she has selected the most ef- 
fective and successful numbers to make up this desirable volume, 
which thus forms a representative collection of vital mastersongs 
chosen from the work of classic and modern composers of the 
The book contains an autobiographical sketch in German and 


A notable volume and stands high in the productions of American publishing 
It is, indeed, a treasury of German Lieder chosen with rare judgment. 


— 7s Sh BOSTON TOIGUNEW YORK 
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Classics and Modern Music 
Equally Well Represented in 
Programs of the Conservatory 
Orchestra — An _Institution 


“Far More Important Than 
Several Much Discussed Na- 


tional Conservatories of Other 
South American Republics”’ 


France, after having studied composi- 
tion with Vincent d’Indy at the Schola 
Cantorum, and the violin with Parent, 
César Thomson and Chaumont, he was 
at once appointed director of the Acad- 
emia, henceforward known as the Con- 
servatorio Nacional de Musica. He soon 
found that he had his hands full in try- 
ing to substitute twentieth century 
progress and efficiency for an eighteenth 


century status quo. Classes for proper 
instruction in indispensable orchestral 
instruments, which had never been 
played in the Academia, had to be 
organized; a comprehensive curriculum 
had to be determined upon; rules and 
regulations had to be drawn up, and a 
library created. But six years of as- 
siduous effort have had their legitimate 
reward. Aided by Mme. Uribe, a 
Parisian and a concert pianist of rare 
talent, the director of the Bogota Con- 
servatorio has succeeded in giving the 
institution a high reputation for serious 
work in music and, as he says, “it is 
probably far more important than sev- 
eral of the much-discussed national con- 
servatories of other South American 
capitals.” 

The orchestra in particular has been 
the object of Senor Uribe’s care, and 
the symphonic concert has a place of 
honor in the Conservatorio recitals. Not 
only are the classics, Haydn, Bach, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, etc., represented on 
its programs, but César’ Franck, 
Chabrier, Rimsky-Korsakov, Wagner, 
Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Borodine, 
Glazounoff, Fauré, Moussorgsky, d’Indy 
and other moderns. Uribe’s own Sym- 
phony in F Minor has been played under 
the composer’s direction at these con- 
certs, and it will surprise many to think 
that on the slope of the Cordilleras, in 
the interior of the province of Cundina- 
marca, Moussorgsky’s “Defeat of Sen- 
nacherib” for chorus and orchestra, and 
Fauré’s symphonic poem, “Pélleas_ et 
Mélisande,” have given pleasure to the 
dark-skinned Bogotanes before’ ever 
they were heard in metropolitan New 
York. 

In order to develop the good taste and 
ensemble work of the conservatory pu- 
pils, a mixed chorus was formed, which 
sang compositions by Bach, Palestrina, 
Vittoria and other composers of the con- 
trapuntal school. Unfortunately, the 
high altitude of Bogota—it lies on a 
large plateau 8563 feet above sea level— 
was not favorable for the development of 
the voices, and the chorus had to be 
given up. It will be taken up again this 

ear and, it is hoped, with better success. 

he annual clear and well-written re- 
ports of the director of the Conservatorio 
(issued from the government printing of- 
fice in Bogota), and the Revista del Con- 
servatorio, edited by the director, give an 
excellent idea of the scope of the work. 
There are many pupils’ and faculty re- 
citals, 

The Conservatorio has some 300 pu- 
pils, who are admitted by competitive ex- 
amination and who are educated at the 
expense of the State. There are, in addi- 
tion, a limited number of pay pupils. 
The orchestra comprises some seventy 
members, practically all of them con- 
servatory students, and a few of the con- 
servatory professors. 


In addition to a well-equipped library, 
there is a conservatory music store, 
where pupils may obtain needed music, 
strings, etc., at a low price. The Con- 
servatorio orders its supplies direct from 
Europe or the United States and has ac- 
counts with more than thirty publishing 
and manufacturing houses. The faculty 
of the Conservatorio comprises the direc- 
tor, four professors (solfége, harmony, 
counterpoint, composition and orchestra- 
tion), two professors of singing (female 
voices), one professor of singing (male 
voices), five teachers of piano, three of 
violin, one each for viola, ’cello, counter- 
bass, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, trumpet, horn, and trombone. 
The Banda Nacional de Musica, the of- 
ficial government brass band of the capi- 
tal, is controlled by the Conservatorio, 
where its members study. 

We have a right to feel a certain self- 
complacency as regards the development 
of music in the United States. Yet it 
may be worth while remembering that 
we cannot see ourselves “as others see 
us,” and if so, the opinion of an able, 
conscientious and intelligent musician, 
even though he be situate on the western 
slope of the Oriental Cordilleras, is not 
without interest. After all, he, too, is an 
“American”—though it is a favorite 
grievance of South Americans that we 
citizens of the United States lay claim to 
the sole use of this adjective of nation- 
ality. 

Senor Uribe writes: “Lack of means 
on the part of the government’’—if the 
payment of the $25,000,000 indemnity to 
the Republic of Colombia, which Presi- 
dent Wilson is now urging on Congress, 
should take place, this might be ameli- 
orated—“has prevented, in part, my car- 
rying out the developments which I had 
planned. Yet in spite of this, do you 
think that in Lima, Santiago, or even 
Buenos Aires, works as important as 
those played in our conservatory are per- 
formed? In wealthy countries like the 
Argentine it is possible to pay artists 
like Caruso and Kubelik, but despite this 
luxury they are still far from having a 
national school of music where pupils 
follow the cult of true art as they do 
here in Bogota. As regards speculative 
music, we are, I am happy to say, very 
backward as compared with our neigh- 
bors in the South; yet it is more than 
likely that we are in advance of them 
as regards the cultivation of a love for 
music which is not founded on the desire 
for gain. Naturally, I do not allude to 


.the general public, which here, as every- 


where else in South America, is still far 
from appreciating the truly worth while. 
But in our Army of Art, every soldier 
has but the one objective, and has not 
yet learned to make art a means of ex- 
ploitation, defended by a bulwark of 
trusts and agencies.” 





peRo™ an obscure beginning 

in mountainous Wales 
over a triumphant engagement 
with the Covent Garden Opera 
in London to a succession of 
instantaneous concert suc- 
cesses in New York and other 
American cities this last win- 
ter one singer has flown—as 
if by magic. Her name is on 
the lips of every music lover 
in New York City—it will soon 
be on the lips of EVERYONE 
in your vicinity. Have YOU 
heard it? 


SYBIL VANE 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
840 Aeolian Hall New York 
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HIS VOICE. 


“A strikingly suave, finely organized voice.”’ : (Chicago Daily Journal.) 
“A tenor voice of rare beauty.” : (London Daily Telegraph.) 
“Sensitively responsive to every emotion.” (Boston Transcript.) 


HIS PLAYING. 


“The enveloping, cumulating aid of his own accompaniments, rare bits of balanced, exquisite and interpretative 
pianism.”” ; : ; : ; ; . (Boston Globe.) 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


In SELF ACCOMPANIED SONG RECITALS 











HIS ART. 


“His art is absolutely delightful.” : ; (Chicago Evening Post.) 
“Everything he does is artistic.’ | - (New York Herald.) 
“He has co-ordinated, organized and pre ee | three Arts.” 7 (Christian Science Monitor.) 
“His art has the stamp of talent that is international.” é (Chicago Daily American.) 
HIS RECITALS. 
“He achieved results last night that were nothing short of remarkable.” : (New York American.) 
“A more ee and altogether pleasurable recital has mot been given here for many days down _ the 
calendar.” : ; (New York Evening Sun.) 
“He will be sure re a warm welcome liiedai te returns.” (Chicago American.) 
“The audience was deeply stirred. May he be heard again.” : (Boston Globe.) 
“He has shown how charming a recital can be when it is given the intimate touch.” : . ( Vogue.) 





Management: YVVOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th St, N. Y. City 
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Church Presents Gaul Work Inspiringly 
in Worcester, Mass. 


WoRCESTER, Mass., March 6.—The 
combined musical organizations of Pied- 
mont Church, assisted by a brass quar- 
tet, gave an effective presentation of 
Gaul’s “The Holy City” last night, be- 
fore an audience that taxed the seating 
capacity. Frederick W. Bailey is_ the 
organist and music director of Pied- 
mont Church. Solo work was by mem- 
bers of the quartet, Ernestine Harding 
Wilcox, soprano; Lusinn Barakian, con- 
tralto; Charles A. Grosvenor, tenor, and 
Milton C. Snyder, bass, assisted by Lotta 
M. Smith, alto. The brass quartet con- 
sisted of Nils B. Tilander and Eric G. 
Tilander, trumpets; John C. Layton, 
trombone, and Frank O. Dodge, horn. 
Nellie L. Ingraham assisted at the piano. 





Marian Veryl Aids Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic in Praiseworthy Concert 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave an admir- 
able concert at Imperial Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 7, with Marian Veryl, the 
gifted soprano, as soloist. Miss Veryl 
sang an aria from Gluck’s “Iphigenia” 
with delightful quality, carefully pre- 
serving its classic spirit. Later she gave 
a group of songs by Sibella, Kernochan, 
Mascagni and Rubner. She was roundly 
applauded. Mr. Jacobs conducted his 
players with excellent results in Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise’ Symphony, several Scharwenka 
Polish dances and compositions by Bizet, 
Halvorsen and Strauss. 





Pianistic Gifts of Thuel Burnham Im- 
press Dubuque Recital Audience 


DUBUQUE, IowA, March 6.—Thuel 
Burnham, the brilliant American pianist, 
reappeared at Mount St. Joseph’s College 
last Saturday evening and again played 
impressively. Particularly fine was his 
performance of a sonata by MacDowell 
and a Chopin Polonaise. The Symphony 
Orchestra was heard at Mount Loretta 
on Sunday evening, when the excellent 
soloists were Harold Stringer, violinist; 
Miss Weirich, pianist, and Joseph Rhom- 
berg basso. R. F. 





A new “Hiawatha” music-drama, 
based on the late Coleridge-Taylor’s 
score, is in preparation in London. 














Some Obstacles to Opera in English 
as They Are Viewed by the Singer 














Edith Mason Contends That One 
Doesn’t Go to the Opera as 
One Goes to the Play—Some 
of Our Words Won’t Lend 
Themselves to Musical Delivery 


AS the cause of “Opera in English” 

been strengthened by the recent 

production of the De Koven-Mackaye 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims’? 

Judging from the critical opinions ex- 
pressed in the daily papers, the use of 
the vernacular as a vehicle for operatic 
expressiqn was not an entire success, for 
it was only in isolated instances that the 
ear of the audience was greeted by 
words it could distinguish and identify 
as belonging to the language of our 
every-day life. 

One of the arguments advanced by the 
opera-in-English propagandists is the 
contention that the audience has a right 
to understand what it’s all about. There 
is a popular belief that our American 
audiences have been’ discriminated 
against in this respect. 

Edith Mason, the American soprano, 
to whom fell the task of singing The 
Prioress in the De Koven opera philoso- 
phized on the matter the other day for 
the benefit of a MUSICAL AMERICA man. 


“In theory it is all very nice,” she de- 
clared. “But for the singer there are 
certain definite and, I believe, insur- 
mountable obstacles. Take, for instance, 
the word ‘hound.’ Try to sing it over a 
large orchestral accompaniment into a 
vast auditorium like the Metropolitan 
and retain some semblance of musical 
beauty in the delivery! I don’t blame 
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WHAT REMAINS To 
BE SAID ABOUT 


CARRENO? 


LONG and consistently successful career, a compelling and 
vigorous musical personality: these have attained fruition in 
this internationally celebrated pianist. 


S the period of Shakespeare's ‘“Tempest’’ and ‘Winter's Tale” 

represented the mellowest phase of that immortal’s art, so, 

it is safe to prophesy, will the coming years mark the consumma- 
tion of Mme. Teresa Carreno’s genius. 


*s7~~ OLDEN” is perhaps the most fitting term to employ in 
describing the playing of this supremely endowed woman. 


Will she appear in YOUR city next season? 


MANAGEMENT— 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Edith Mason, Soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company 


‘the audience for not being able to under- 


stand it. Or, to cite another example, 
sing the phrase, ‘When shall we meet 
again,’ in a high B flat with the orches- 
tra going full blast and the voice ad- 
justed to nice musical expression. 

“No,” and she shook her head re- 
signedly, “I don’t think the poor audi- 
ence would be able to comprehend. 

“One doesn’t go to opera as one goes 
to the play. The audience should know 
the story of the opera,beforehand. That’s 
what librettos are for. If everything is 
sacrificed to project the words the sing- 
ers would fare badly.” 

Miss Mason holds to the belief that 
the American girl when she has the 
merit, need fear no prejudice against 
her at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Her own remarkable career on this stage 
affords sufficient argument in this direc- 
tion. Although this is only her second 
year as a member of the company, in 
addition to her exceedingly commendable 
personations in “Rosenkavalier,” “Hian- 
sel und Gretel” and “The Magic Flute” 
last season, she has this season sung 
Marzelline in “Fidelio,” Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci,” Musetta in “Bohéme,” Micaela in 
“Carmen,” The Forest Bird in “Sieg- 
fried” and The Prioress in “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” Then there will be the 
réle of Ah Yoe in “L’Oracolo,” to be re- 
vived later this season. So it will be seen 
that the path to conspicuous réles is by 
no means obstructed to the young singer, 
even if she be an American, providing 
she can meet the artistic requirements. 

Miss Mason has been so busily occu- 


HALPERSON’S 
OPERA LECTURES 


On Successive Tuesday Evenings Until 


APRIL 10th 


AT THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
128 E. 58th Street, New York 


- $1.00 














Admittance - = = = = = 
TUESDAY MARCH 27 


FRENCH OPERA SINCE MEYERBEER 
with the celebrated Russian Tenor 
Leone Zinovief® and other notable 
artists. 





Mr. Halperson is available for lectures 
before musical clubs, schools or under 
private auspices. 











; MANAGEMENT: 
4 EGMONT H, ARENS 32 Usion Square, New York 








A Notable Example of the Ameri- 
can GirlWho Has Made Good 
in Stellar Roles at the Metro- 
politan—-She Will Appear in 
“‘L’Oracolo”’ Later This Season 


pied with the preparation of new rdéleg 
that she has had but little opportunity 
to fill concert engagements. Her one 
appearance last season as soloist at the 
Evanston festival proved that she is 
destined to establish herself as a popular 
favorite in this field and her present 
plans include an increased activity along 
such lines. 





Albany Music Teachers Want Their Sub- 
ject Made High School Elective 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 10.—Inez 
Field Damon, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Schenectady, addressed 
the Albany Music Teachers’ Association 
on Monday night at the High School on 
“Music as an Elective Subject in the 
High School.” She ad¥ocated the adop- 
tion of the plan in the Albany schools. 
The association favored a resolution to 
be presented to the school authorities. 
The plan has been approved by several 
organizations. Ermina L. Perry pre- 
sided. H. 


American Summer for Martinelli 


Giovanni Martinelli, Mrs. Martinelli 
and the baby, Benedetta, will remain 
in America this summer. Mr. Martin- 


elli has not yet definitely decided upon 
his summer residence. Mr. Martinelli 
will spend a great part of his time in 
the study of works in English and he 
announces that he desires to receive 
songs by American composers, some of 
which he will sing on his extended con- 
cert tour next season. Mr. Martinelli 
states that he will become a bicyclist 
this summer in order to continue in the 
open air the exercises -he now carries 
on indoors. 








CONCERT—ORATORIO —RECITAL 
Mgt. Wolfsohn Bureau, | W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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To Male Choruses: 


EARL TOWNER’S 
part-songs for male voices 


“The Plowman’’ 
Poem by Ethelwyn Wetherald; 


**1 Know That Life Is Sweet’’ 


Poem by Clinton Scollard; 


sé 9 
Honey 
Poem by Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Just published by the 
Boston Music Company. 


























Artists of the 
CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Season 1916-17 
Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 
Festivals 


For dates and prices address 
JULIUS DAIBER 
Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
Marguerite 
BUCKLER 
Soprano 
Virginia 
SHAFFER 
Mezzo-Seprano 
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In St. Louis of 


EVELINA 
PARNELL 


IN 


Homer Moore's 
Opera 


“Louis XIV” 


MUSICAL AMERICA. 
By H. W. COST. 


The réle of Louise was very capably 
handled by Evelina Parnell, a coloratura 
soprano with a most flexible and sym- 
pathetic voice. Her solo in the second 
act was one of the big things of the 
evening. 


ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 
By RALPH ROSS. 


EVELINA PARNELL’S TRIUMPH. 


It was for Evelina Parnell, as Louise 
de la Valliére, beloved of the King, that 
the opera seemed to have been written. 

Her soprano is rich in tone and qual- 
ity. Her personal charm and beauty 
carried out the very ideas that seemed 
to have been intended when the rédle 








The Startling Success 











ST. LOUIS STAR. 
By SHIRLEY V. BROOKS. 

Miss Parnell made the best of her 
réle, as Louise de la Valliére. She was 
in fine voice and brought out the beauty 
of her arias with rare technique and 
interpretation. 


ST. LOUIS TIMES. 
By ALBERT C. WEGMAN. 
EVELINA PARNELL SCORES 
TRIUMPH. 


Evelina Parnell made the most of her 


opportunities as La Valliére. The hand-°* 


some soprano disclosed a lovely voice, 
lyric in quality ana still of excellent 
carrying power. She sang with taste 
and discretion at all times. 

She triumphed above singers and in- 
strumentalists in the concerted numbers 


‘and her altitudinous flights were ac- 











complished with telling effect. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


was created. 


Address: 4 Carleton St. 

















LEO 


ORNSTEIN 


The Russian Pianist 


“Certainly Mr, Ornstein allowed himself liberties in tempo and rhythm in 
playing Chopin which might have shocked persons accustomed to hearing the 
same music measured out by rule; true, the Debussy “rain in the garden” was a 
heavier shower than the drizzle fingered out by not a few artists, not an occa- 
sion for lament, but rather for rejoicing in the beauty and power of it, but if 
every pianist is to play a given composition in the same way, why go to con- 
certs at all once the music has been heard? Why not scan the music at home 
and recall how it sounded ?”—Montreal Daily Star, March 14, 1917. 


“Mr. Ornstein’s original interpretations did not prevent the frequent display 
of an admirable pianistic.technique and a real beauty of touch, his G minor 
Ballade being particularly successful from the more conventional point of view. 
Altogether, yesterday’s piano recital was one of the most interesting of the 
season.’’—New York Evening Mail, March 5, 1917. 


“Distinctly Mr. Ornstein is, and will be still more, a vivid and inciting 
personality of the concert room; while more and more clearly he becomes a 
remarkable pianist of his young years or of any other. Already the technical 
exactions that such pieces as Ravel’s three tone poems, “Gaspard de la Nuit,” 
lay not only upon fingers, wrist and pedaling feet, but upon the mind that 
directs them, lie within his powers, though they have daunted the abilities and 
the ambition of many an elder pianist.”—Boston Transcript, March 5, 1917. 


Available Next Season 


Knabe Piano Used 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 








McCORMACK THRILLS 
IN ART-SONG RECITAL 


His Singing of Serious Program 
Creates New Lovers of Best 
in Music 


John McCormack, tenor, song recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon, March 18; accom- 
panist, Edwin Schneider. The program: 





“V’adoro pupille Saette d’amore” (Julius 
Caesar), Handel; “Morrai Si” (Rodelinda), 
Handel; Mr. McCormack. Romance, Svens- 
den; Donald McBeath. “Night and Dreams,” 
Schubert; “The Soldier,’ Schumann; “Sere- 
nade,” Bleichman; “Devotion,” Strauss; Mr. 
McCormack. “Chanson Meditation ' Cot- 
tenet; Mr. McBeath. Irish Folk Sor s: “The 
Lark in the Clear Air,’ Arr. by _ /sposito; 
“Reynardine,”’ Arr. by Hughes; “Would God 
I Were a Tender Apple Blossom,” Arr. by 
Stanford; “The Foggy Dew,’ Arr. by Milli- 
gan-Fox; Mr. McCormack. Indian Lament, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; Mr. McBeath. “Dear Love, 
When in Thine Arms,’ George W.. Chadwick ; 
“A California Troubadour,’ Henry Hadley ; 
“One Gave Me a Rose,’ Edwin Schneider; 
“Eealtation,’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. 


It is no new story to relate that “Mc- 
Cormack played to capacity,” but this 
time the standees’ section seemed more 
crowded than ever, while the stage, of 
‘course, was filled. 


As an admirer and well-wisher of Mr. - 


McCormack, we must state our hope that 
the tenor will never yield to the impor- 
tunities of short-sighted advisers to the 
effect that he relax the seriousness of his 
programs. Far from curtailing the dura- 
tion of this. singer’s remarkable vogue, 
his constantly elevated standard of pro- 
grams will continue to create new music- 
lovers who, solely through McCormack’s 
efforts, will come to appreciate and de- 
mand a higher class of music. 

Of the present program there was 
nothing more admirable and nothing 
which evoked more display of admiration 
than his thrilling singing of Schumann’s 
“The Soldier”—which he made a drama 
in miniature. His offering of this group 
in English was a service to the cause of 
lieder classics, even if one could not ap- 

rove of such rhymes as “spirits” with 
‘inherits” and “ringing” with “drink- 
ing,” and in spite of the fact that the 
words, “Thanks, Sweetheart,” did not 
exactly impress as the message of the 
Strauss “Zueignung.” Mr. McCor- 
mack’s smooth legato and nobility of 
style in the Handel airs make these num- 
bers valuable elements in the program, 
1egardless of whether or not they win as 
much applause as some latter-day music. 

Henry Hadley heard his song from a 
seat among Mrs. McCormack’s guests, 
and Edwin Schneider received a tribute 
for his composition. These works and 
the entire program were sung by the 
tenor with golden tone and a plenitude 
of interpretative fervor. 

K. S. C. 





RUSSIAN VIOLINIST’S DEBUT 





Mischa Violin Makes His First Appear- 
ance in New York 


Mischa Violin, a young Russian who 
plays the violin not because of his name 
but in spite of it, made his New York 
début in an AXolian Hall recital on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. He is said 
to have been indorsed in Europe and 
to have made extensive concert tours in 
South America. Last week he gave an 
assorted program that included Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1; the Bach 
“Chaconne,” the Paganini Concerto and 
a quantity of short pieces. 

Mr. Violin has a good technique and 
reasonable intelligence. Also, he is not 
given to show and other manifestations 
of an exotic temperament or to an obvi- 
ous personal relish of his gifts. But he 
did not disclose the sort of talents neces- 
sary in these ruthlessly competitive days 
to arrest the attention of music-lovers, so 
extensively engaged otherwise. Hans 
von Biilow said that an artist must first 
play correctly, then interestingly, then 

eautifully. Mr. Violin plays correctly, 
but not yet interestingly. He was suffi- 
ciently well received. 

Josef Adler accompanied him with ex- 
ceptional taste and skill. se We 





Geneva Jefferds Engaged for Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Festival 


Boston, March 10.—Geneva Jefferds, 
the young soprano, who in addition to her 
work as soloist at the Old South Church 
has filled important engagements this 
season, including the mid-winter concert 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
the season’s first concert of the Brook- 
line Choral Society, has now been en- 
gaged to sing at the spring festival of 
the Fitchburg Choral Society, Nelson P. 
Coffin, conductor, March 26 and 27. 

W. H. L. 








Julia 


Claussen 


In 


Wagner Concert 
With 


New York Symphony 
Orchestra 


New York, February 
22-24, 1917 


“Mme. Claussen sang the Warning 
Song from the second act of Tris- 
tan with emotional feeling and in- 
spiring effect. Kundry’s Wooing 
in Parsifal was marked by keen in- 
telligence, beautiful intonation and 
dramatic intensity, and in contrast to 
these was the emotional significance 
of her interpretation of the Immola- 
tion scene from the Goetterdaem- 
merung, which was received with 
marked enthusiasm.”— New York 
American, February 23, 1917. 


“Mme. Julia Claussen gave Bran- 
gaene’s Warning, Kundry’s Wooing, 
from Parsifal, and Brunnhilde’s Im- 
molation, from Goetterdaemmerung. 
Mme. Claussen gave all the music 
with round clear tones and much 
dramatic power.”—New York Tri- 
bune, February 23, 1917. 


“Operatic flavor was given the con- 
cert through the singing by Mme. 
Julia Claussen of Brangaene’s Song 
of Warning from the second act of 
Tristan and Isolde, Kundry’s Wooing 
from the second act of Parsifal, and 
the finale from Goetterdaemmerung. 
There was considerably more pene- 
tration and more fervor exhibited 
by this singer than by some of her 
sisters a half mile farther down- 
town” (Metropolitan).—New York 
Journal, February 23, 1917. 


“Mme. Claussen sang with fine dra- 
matic power and intelligence. She 
never failed to impress through fine 
feeling in interpretation. The final 
number, the Immolation scene, was 
excellently rendered by both singer 
and orchestra, and it served as a 
fitting climax to the artistic enjoy- 
ment of the afternoon’s music.”— 
The New York Sun, February 23, 


1917. 


“Mme. Claussen proved herself in 
splendid voice, both in this (Bran- 
gaene’s Warning) and in Kundry’s 
Wooing and Brunnhilde’s Immola- 
tion, which followed. She has never 
sung better in New York.’—The 
New York Evening Mail, February 
23, 1917. 


“Mme. Claussen sang superbly with 
real splendor of tone and dramatic 
declamation.”— New York Times, 
February 23, 1917. 


“Starting an hour later than “Goet- 
terdaemmerung” and ending nearly 
an hour sooner, Walter Damrosch 
directed the Symphony Society 
through a Wagner concert in Car- 
negie Hall. His Brunnhilde was 
Julia Claussen of the Chicago Opera 
Company. She has a voice of great 
power and beauty, and she sang 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation, the finale 
of Goetterdaemmerung, to close the 
programme almost as thrillingly as 
Mme. Kurt, though she had to do 
so without stage settings and operatic 
zglamour.”—New York Herald, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917. 
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FRANK LA FORGE GIVES LESCHETIZKY REMINISCENCES 














Distinguished Accompanist Re- 
counts Several of the Noted 
Polish Pedagogue’s Principles 
in Teaching—‘‘Slow Practice,” 
the Master Cautioned—Les- 
chetizky as an Ardent Billiard 


Player 


HE death of Theodor Leschetizky in 
November, 1915, marked the pass- 

ing of one of the greatest piano virtuosi 
and pedagogues of modern times. Lesche- 
tizky revealed his personality most fully 
to those whose talent he recognized and 
in whom he took keen interest. Among 
the pianists before the public to-day 
who profited by the Polish master’s guid- 
ance are Paderewski, Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Gabrilowitsch, Mark Hambourg, Ethel 
Newcomb, Frank La Forge and many 


others. 

It was with Frank La Forge that we 
talked recently about Leschetizky and 
it was from him that we obtained an in- 
timate glimpse into the personality of 
the man whose supremacy in the pianists’ 
world was unquestioned. Frank La 
Forge, the noted composer-pianist, 
unique accompanist and coach for sing- 
ers, had a fine opportunity to observe the 
master at close range during the four 


years when he studied with him in 
Vienna from 1900 to 1904. 


“Slow Practice,” Leschetizky Preached 


“One of the fundamental principles of 
Leschetizky’s teaching,” said Mr. La 
Forge, “is slow practice. He used to 
say that if he could find a teacher who 
could show how to correct faults while 
practising in fast tempo, he would go 
to him and study and pay whatever price 
such teacher might demand. ‘Time is 
money,’ you Americans say, and then 
waste your time in fast practice,’ so 
Leschetizky said. He often used to cite 
as an example his second wife, the great 
Annette Essipoff. 

“Once he had visitors, and during their 
conversation they could hear the monot- 
onous, slow, heavy practice of some one 
who seemed to be struggling with the 
simplest exercises. ‘So your children are 
also musical,’ said the guests. ‘Yes, in- 
deed,’ said the professor, ‘shall we steal 
in upon them and see how nicely they 
are practising?’ They opened the door 
and there to the amazement of the guests 
sat the great Essipoff, then recognized as 
the greatest woman pianist in the world. 

“The Leschetizky method is so well 
known that I will not dwell upon it here,” 
said Mr. La Forge, “but I would like to 
indicate that in all of his phrasing 
Leschetizky was guided by the art of the 
singer. ‘When in doubt how to play a 
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Frank La Forge, Noted Accompanist of Celebrated Singers and Distiguished Composer and Pianist 


phrase, sing it, and then analyze and imi- 
tate your singing on the piano,’ he would 
say. 

“A stricter master than Leschetizky 
cannot be imagined. He aimed to pre- 
pare his pupils for public careers and 
was most exacting in his demands for a 
perfect performance in his studio. Know- 
ing full well that the intensity of an inter- 
pretation is apt to pale when the player 
is possibly embarrassed by a critical au- 
dience or by circumstances which tend to 
unnerve the performer, he used to exhort 
us to exaggerate in some measure the 


effects in order that they might still be 
interesting when the strain of public 
appearance should rob them of some of 
their intensity. As he expressed it, by 
one of the mottos of which he made such 
frequent use, ‘The soup is never eaten 
as hot as it is cooked.’ 


An Ardent Billiard Player 


“Leschetizky was a pupil of Czerny, 
who in his turn was a pupil of Beetho- 
ven. He was a great friend and ad- 
mirer of Rubinstein, whom he always 
held up as a model to his pupils. Both 
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Rubinstein and Leschetizky were passion- 
ately fond of billiards, and Leschetizky 
told how Rubinstein once kept a Vienna 
audience waiting over an hour while he 
was calming his nerves at the billiard 
table. 

“If Leschetizky became interested in 
a lesson, it might last for hours. If you 
came for your lesson at one o’clock it 
was sometimes three or four o’clock be- 
fore you were admitted. As a teacher 
Leschetizky was extremely conscientious, 
and liked nothing better than to have a 
pupil insist over and over upon an ex- 
planation of a point which he had not 
comprehended. But when a timid pupil, 
in order to tide over a possible bad mo- 
ment, would say that he had understood 
and then in playing would demonstrate 
that he had not grasped the point—well, 
that was bad! 

“Those of us who had the privilege 
of knowing the professor for a long 
period of time were aware of his many 
deeds of generosity which were care- 
fully concealed from those not directly 
concerned. It was, for instance, charac- 
teristic of him when on Christmas Eve 
he bade good-night te one of his less pros- 
perous pupils, to press a hundred Gulden 
note into the astonished scale as al 





Carrefio Gives Delight in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 3.—Mme. 
Teresa Carreno, the distinguished pian- 
ist, delighted a representative Memphis 
audience with an afternoon recital at 
the Chisca Hotel on March 3. The sec- 
ond of the series of artist concerts was 
given at St. Agnes’s Academy on the 
evening of the 28th, when Angelo Cor- 
tese, harpist, and Mrs. Gus Fitzhugh, 
vocalist, presented an exceedingly beau- 
tiful program. The public school music 
committee treated the little folk at Leath 
Orphanage with an interesting program 
of music arranged by Jean Johnson last 
Wednesday. N. N. O. 





A musical program was performed by 
Helon Mara, coloratura soprano, and 
Frederic Dixon, pianist, at the annual 
luncheon given by the Daughters of Ohio 
at Delmonico’s, New York, on Feb. 19. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
VISITS INDIANAPOLIS 


Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin Suite” a Much 
Applauded Number—Local Or- 
chestra in Two Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 14.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Ernst Kun- 
wald, director, was heard here on March 
8, at the Murat Theater. This organiza- 


tion had previously established itself in 
the favor of Indianapolis concert-goers. 
A fine program was given, the Symphony 
being Beethoven’s “Pastoral,” which was 
exquisitely read by the conductor and 
splendidly performed. by the orchestra. 
Another important number was _ the 
“Aladdin Suite,” by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, which received tremendous ap- 
plause. The soloist was Emil Heerman, 
violinist, who played the Wilhelmj ar- 
rangements of Wagner’s “Triume” and 
“Albumblatt.” 

At the Mannerchor concert on March 
9 the chorus was heard to fine advantage. 
Besides numbers for mixed chorus and 
male chorus under the society’s director, 
Rudolf Heyne, Christine Miller, who 
made her ninth appearance at these con- 
certs, gave a large part of the program. 
She sang songs of Hugo Wolf, Goring- 
Thomas, Brahms, Heyne and A. Walter 
Kramer. The beautiful accompaniments 
of Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger played an 
important part. 

The Indianapolis Orchestra, Alexander 
Ernestinoff, director, gave two concer'‘s, 
one on Saturday morning, March 10, at 
Caleb Mills Hall, at which time the hall 
was filled with children, and on Sunday 
afternoon, March 11, the regular con- 
cert at the Murat Theater. The program 
was designed to appeal’ especially to chil- 
dren and included the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven and “William Tell” 
Overture as the important works. The 





soloist on Saturday morning was Otis 
Igelman, an eleven-year-old violinist, who 
played a Hubay number, “Hejre Kati,’ 
with orchestra and sustained his part 
well for one of his, years. On Sunday 
afternoon Paul Hyde Davis, tenor, was 
the soloist, singing, “Onaway, Awake!” 
from “Hiawatha” atid ay 
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MR. KOEMMENICH’S SCHEDULE 





Manifold Concerts Occupy Conductor— 
To Produce Large Native Works 


The arduous nature of a prominent 
New York choral conductor’s duties may 
readily be gauged from a glance at the 
schedule of Louis Koemmenich. On April 
5 Mr. Koemmenich directs the Oratorio 
Society’s performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” which masterwork 
Mr. Koemmenich has newly edited and 
revised and which was recently pub- 
lished by Ditson’s. On April 17 he con- 
ducts the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s third 
concert of the season and on the follow- 
ing day leads the Beethoven Society. The 
Mendelssohn Glee’s concert for the ben- 
efit of the MacDowell Memerial Asso- 
ciation takes place in Carnegie Hall on 
April 23. A week later the Mendelssohns 
sing at the University Club of New 
York. 

Mr. Koemmenich’s plans for the Ora- 
torio Society’s 1917-18 season are as 
follows: At the first concert, on Dec. 5, 
will be produced David Stanley Smith’s 
“Ave Jesu,” a Rhapsody for Chorus, 
Semi-chorus, Soli and Orchestra. The 
work is still in manuscript, but is in 
preparation by Schirmer’s. On Dec. 27 
and 29 the annual “Messiah” occurs. In 
commemoration of Max Bruch’s eightieth 
birthday Mr. Koemmenich will revive, 
on Feb. 13, that composer’s “Odysseus,” 
with Louis Graveure in the title part. 
Haydn’s “Creation” will be performed 
on April 13 or 20. 








HAVENS 


IN PROVIDENCE, R.I. 








| Providence Journal, Mar. 15, 1917 | 


| Providence Tribune, Mar. 15, 1917 | 





“Holds Hearers Spellbound by 
wonderful exhibition of skill. Few 
players have the splendid technical equip- 
ment of this young artist. Altho his program 
was not particularly designed to display bril- 
liancy of execution, there were moments when 
he held his hearers spellbound by his wonderful 
exhibition of skill in this direction. In the 
Alkan ‘Le Vent’ and Liszt’s ‘Campanella’ were 
shown a facility of finger that was nothing 
short of marvelous. But let it not be supposed 
that digital dexterity is the important part of 
Mr. Havens’ art, for he thinks in musical terms 
clearly and beautifully, and as he also possesses 
an active and healthy imagination; his readings 
are most artistic and convincing. The Schumann 
Carnaval showed his ability ro adapt his style 
to the mood of the composer, and the Beethoven 
and Chopin numbers were given with keen in- 
sight and tonal beauty.’’ 


‘“‘His program was one of the most difficult 
and withal one of the most satisfying heard here 
in many a day. In the Schumann Carnaval Mr. 
Havens’ playing was distinguished by great bril- 
liancy of technic, poetic insight and scholarly 
interpretation. The great variety of moods and 
contrasts of the composition, together with the 
wonderful color effects, were brought out in a 
masterly manner. The group of Chopin’s works 
brought forth all the brilliant qualities of the 
pianist’s technic. The scales and trills were 
played with wonderful ease and with the sim- 
plicity of manner which characterizes all the 
work of this artist. The Chopin Ballade, the 
delight of all music lovers, was superbly played. 
In this especially Mr. Havens produced a beau- 
tiful singing tone, and there was much of 
warmth and poetic insight in the interpretation. 
In sheer justice to the performer it must be 
added that as an exponent of Chopin Mr. Havens 
has few equals on the concert stage.’’ 





Pawtucket Evening Times, Mar. 15, 1917 





by the length or monotony of the program. 


Sonata, who eould miss the pathos, the sufferin 
friends? There were also many passages in the 
A fia 


reached, the whole piano seems to sound. 


sages suggest an orchestral effect. 


that will interest every type of concert goer. 


Management W. R. Macdonald 





‘“‘Many an audience in listening to a piano recital by some celebrated artist is bored to extinction 
There are some famous pianists with nimble fingers 
and an academic mind who amaze their hearers with their clear runs and physical strength but who 
leave them cold and unmoved at the end of the program. 

‘‘It is evident from yesterday’s performance that Mr. Havens is not one of these. 
thing far more than mere technic; he has poetic feeling and refined sentiment. Mr. Havens has 
evidently learned the rare art of singing a melody on the piano. 


chumann Carnaval which were also very expres- 
ae angeneny praiseworthy was the lyric treatment of the opening pages of the Ballade in 


“‘There are certain traits in Mr. Havens’ style of playing that are conspicuous. 
he prepares his climaxes with the most ingenious use of the pedal so that when the culmination is 
Mr. Havens has evidently .made a close study of the 
dynamic possibilities of the piano, for he never forces the tone to harshness and yet his loud pas- 


*‘Mr. Havens has marked originality, refined sentiment, and good taste in his interpretations. His 
style is mature and authoritative, and he knows how to arrange a well Sclemenk cena same 
He is in the fullest sense an artist.” 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


He has some- 


In the Andante of the Beethoven 
of one who had been separated from his dearest 
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MME. CARRENO PLAYS 
FOR BUSINESS WOMEN 





Beloved Pianist Repeatedly Encored by 
Large Gathering—A Performance 
Instinct with Grandeur 


Playing with superb verve and breadth 
Teresa Carrefo, the noted pianist, gave 
a recital for the Business Woman’s Club, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
the evening of March 13. The audience 


was exceedingly large. Mme. Carrefio 
was affectionately applauded when she 
appeared on the platform and received 
a veritable ovation after conciuding her 
opening number, the Beethoven “Ap- 
pasionata.” The latter was interpreted 
in a highly dramatic manner. 

A Chopin group—the D Flat Prelude, 
G Major Nocturne and A Flat Polonaise 
—followed. There were magical mo- 
ments in Mme. Carrefio’s playing of the 
Pole’s music. At times she achieved 
magnificent effects in the “Heroic” Pol- 
onaise, particularly in the thrilling oc- 
tave ostinato section. Her staccato was 
amazingly crisp and, on the other hand, 
when she launched her full powers ef- 
fects of almost orchestral opulence were 
the result. Mme. Carrefio’s other offer- 
ings were Schumann’s “Symphonic 
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next number. 


sweetness and power. 





Denver Times, February 17, 1917. 
Minneapolis Organization and Florence Macbeth 
Score Great Success 
By MARY F. GLOVER 


The soloist, Florence Macbeth, heard here previously this season with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, registered another triumph. 

Miss Macbeth lived up to her reputation. 
Lammermoore,” a phase of her work which had not appeared in her previous 
program, the tones registered like those of the flute which accompanied her. 


Denver Express, February 17, 1917. 
By ESTHER S. CHERRY 


Florence Macbeth, soloist, was warmly welcomed by the audience, which 
remembered her from her appearance in November. 
musical, clear and resonant, with a bird-like quality in the ‘upper register which 
is completely captivating. She was recalled many times, but following the cus- 
tom of symphony concerts, she did not respond to repeated encores. 


Rocky Mountain News, Denver, February 17, 1917. - 
Minneapolis Musicians, With Florence Macbeth as 
Soloist, Give Denver Rich Musical Treat 
By LINDSAY B. LONGACRE 


The soloist of the evening was Florence Macbeth, who sang here earlier in 
the season with our own Philharmonic Orchestra. She has a voice of real sweet- 
ness and her vocalism is admirable. She charmed the audience and, but for the 
very proper avoidance of encores on a symphony program, she could have con- 
tinued singing to her heart’s content. After her second number, “Thou Charming 
Bird,” from “The Pearl of Brazil,” by David, she was recalled a half dozen 
times and the applause continued until the conductor took his place to begin the 


The Post, Denver, February 17, 1917. 


Florence Macbeth is a coloratura soprano who possesses a voice of unusual 
Her numbers were accorded hearty applause. 
the mad scene from “Lucia” with understanding and sang beautifully the ex- 
quisite “Charmant Oiseau,” from “The Pearl of Brazil.” 


Etudes,” the Schubert B Flat Impromptu 
and the Schubert-Tausig “Military 
March.” To quell the tumultuous ap- 
plause she played as encores Chopin’s 
“Butterfly” and “Atolian Harp” Etudes, 
her own “Teresita” Waltz and Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody. » Be 


ZIEGLER LECTURE-RECITAL 





Dr. Finley Cook Discusses “Health of 
the Singer” 


Under the auspices of the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing an exceed- 
ingly interesting lecture and recital was 
given at Chickering Hall, New York, on 
March 14. The lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Finley Cook, X-ray specialist. The 
title was “The Health of the Singer.” 
The singers felt that they had learned 
important lessons from his discourse. 
Next Mme. Ziegler applied the principles 
of his lecture to the vocal organ. A fine 
program by young artists followed. 
Works of Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
bert, Leoni, Henschel, Hildach and Verdi 
were given. Ednah Behnke, pianist, 
was secure in her rhythm and _ tech- 
nique. Florence Balmanno showed even- 
ness of tone. In Stella Seligman a splen- 
did contralto of fine stage presence was. 
heard. The tenor, John Black, displayed 
an excellent voice and good training. 
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Hans Ebell and Max Donner in Boston 
Recital 


Boston, March 1.—Hans Ebell, a 
Russian pianist, who has been a resi- 
dent in Boston for the last few seasons, 
and Max Donner, violinist, a former 
concertmeister of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, but also a present resident 
of this city, gave a joint recital in the 
Copley Theater yesterday afternoon. De- 
spite the disheartening size of the audi- 
ence, both artists gave of their best. 
Mr. Ebell, who has been heard several 
times here, has seldom appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. His program, chosen 
from Chopin, Godowsky, Rosenthal, 
Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff, also 
included two charming “Danses Fan- 
tasques” from the pianist’s own pen. In 
these, as in all his numbers, he gave a 
brilliant and finely poised performance. 
Mr. Donner, accompanied by his wife, 
played the G Minor Sonata of Tartini, 
the Mendelssohn Concerto and pieces of 
his own writing, ending the program 
with the Vieuxtemps “Ballade et Pol- 
onaise.”’ WwW. H. b. 


Tenth Season of Ellis Concerts in 
Worcester Announced 


WorcESTER, March 17.—Announcement 
of the tenth season of Ellis Concerts in 
Worcester has been made. There 
will be five concerts as usual, but only 
two of these will be given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in place of the 
three in previous seasons. The first 
concert, Nov. 6, will present a quartet 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
consisting of Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone. Tuesday night, Jan. 15, will 
bring Louise Homer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, and on Feb. 5 Fritz Kreisler will 
appear in a program of violin music. 
The concerts on Dec. 18 and March 5, 
1918, will be by the Boston Oe 


Young Denver Tenor Commended for 
His Work at New York Musicale | 


At the musicale given by the American 
Criterion Society in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on Friday after- 
noon, March 2, Chauncey Parons, the 
young Denver tenor, who has been study- 
ing in New York this season with Wil- 
liam S. Brady, won decided favor. He 
sang in commendable fashion Rodolfo’s 
Narrative from “La Bohéme” and songs 
by Schneider and Kramer, receiving 
plenteous applause. Maurice Warner, 
the young American violinist, also ap- 
peared with success. 
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EM PORIA ORCHESTRA PART OF SYSTEM 
OF MUSICAL EDUCATION FOR KANSAS 























Members of Emporia’s Orchestra and Its Conductor, George Keenan. 


MPORIA, Kan., March 7.—The pos- 
sibilities of orchestra development 

in a small city have been demonstrated 
in Emporia, which boasts of William 
Allen White and Walt Mason. Annual 
visits from the New York Symphony and 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, concerts by 
Maud Powell and the Zoellner String 
Quartet, free violin classes for children 
in the grades, classes in the study of the 
orchestra and the requirement of the 
study of an orchestral instrument on the 
part of all prospective music supervisors 
have resulted in a permanent organiza- 
tion numbering forty players with an in- 
strumentation that is practically com- 
plete. The persormel includes besides 
students of the Normal School of Music, 


lawyers, doctors and merchants. 

The concert of the orchestra last even- 
ing was enjoyed by an audience of over 
a thousand persons and the program in- 
cluded Military March by Haydn, “Semi- 
ramide” Overture by Rossini, a part of 
the “Algerienne” Suite by Saint-Saéns, 
and an excerpt from “Carmen.” All 
were presented with a precision of at- 
tack and a shading worthy of the larger 
orchestras. George Keenan proved him- 
self a conductor of ability. 

The assisting artist was Evaline M. 
Hartley, mezzo-soprano, whe was warm- 
ly received in “Dost Thou Know that 
Fair Land,’ from “Mignon,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and “The Sand- 
man,” by Dr. Charles S. Skilton, the 
well-known Kansas organist and com- 
poser. 

The vocal organizations of the school, 
in the interest of musical extension, have 
been making trips over Kansas. The 
Men’s Glee Club, numbering twenty-four, 
under the able direction of Harry Murri- 


son, has been uniformly popular in tours ~ 
to the north and central part of the 


Highly Successful Concert 


state. The Treble Clef Club, a group of 
eight girls’ voices coached by Catherine 
E. Strouse, is at present giving a series 
of concerts in southeastern Kansas. 
These and other organizations of the 
Kansas State Normal School, numbering 
in all ten, strive for artistic excellence, 
but are maintained primarily in the in- 
terest of 3700 students and for the cause 
of public school music in Kansas. 

The high schools of the state are at 
present looking forward to the fourth 
Kansas annual music contest, to be held 
in Emporia in the early spring coincident 
with Emporia’s Fourth Music Festival. 
The entire program includes practically 
every form of individual and group con- 


This Kansas 


Organization Recently Gave a 


test in vocal and instrumental music, 
from solo sight singing to orchestra and 
band contest. In addition to trophies, 
$500 is divided to defray part of the 
traveling expenses of the hundreds of 
contestants. The reflex influence of these 
events is noticeable in not only the or- 
ganization of many district contests but 
in the constantly improving character of 
the work. John C. Freund was present 
at the contest last year and encouraged 
the Kansas singers by his complimentary 
comment. This state-wide contest or- 
ganized by Frank A. Beach, director of 
the Normal School of Music has come to 
be the most important musical event to 
the young people of Kansas. K. F. 





PLAN MUSIC FOR BIENNIAL 


Program for Birmingham Convention 
Made Public by Mrs. Davis 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15.—With 
concerts arranged for four evenings, the 
young professional artists’ contest for 
another and a business meeting on the 


opening night, the biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, to be 
held in Birmingham in April will afford 
to Birmingham and the visiting dele- 
gates a week of musical atmosphere un- 
precedented in the history of the State, 
according to the official program, as an- 
nounced by Mrs. Houston Davis, presi- 
dent of the Music Study Club. 

Many delegates are expected to be in 
the city on Sunday, April 15, when the 
visiting soloists will sing in the various 
churches and a sacred concert, “The 
reg of Bethlehem,” will be conducted by 

rs. Selby of Los Angeles. The conven- 
tion will be formally opened Monday 
evening with addresses of welcome and 
a musical program. Luncheon will be 
served to the visiting delegates each day. 


The Tuesday evening program will have 
as a feature the young professional art- 
ists’ contest and there will be Russian 
Symphony concerts for two nights. The 
convention will adjourn, following a 
board meeting and an automobile ride 
over the city Saturday morning. Mrs. 
Ella May Smith is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

Alabama during the season has feder- 
ated twenty-nine clubs in the State mu- 
sical organization, and is now next to 
California, which has the largest num- 
ber, thirty-two. The coming of the great 
biennial festival stimulated Birmingham 
to a splendid membership campaign for 
the Music Study Club, 1500 being se- 
cured, making this one of the largest 
musical clubs in the country. Every club 
is encouraging the memorizing of na- 
tional songs and enlisting the interest of 
school boards to the end that music may 
become a part of the curriculum af public 
schools and trying to secure at least one 
scholarship each year for some talented 
boy or girl. Every club is striving to 
introduce a series of educational con- 
certs and establish community music, 
making the schoolhouse the social center. 

A. H. C. 














MISS HELEN LOVE, Secretary. 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET 


will disband at the close of the present season. 





A few dates are still available in April and May 





Patrons who desire to hear this famous organization for the last 
time should communicate at once with 


1 West 34th Street, New York 

















MAY MUKLE = 


Exclusive Management: Florence L. Pease, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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GALLO GIVES WEEK OF 
OPERA AT WASHINGTON 


San Carlo Troupe Welcomed at National 
Capital—Arts Club Reception for 
Mme. Guilbert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—The 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company just 


closed a successful week’s engagement at 
the Belasco Theater, opening auspicious- 
ly with “Carmen.” Ester Ferrabini’s 
Carmen savored of the vampire rather 
than of the coquette. Salazar as Don 
José became an immediate favorite. 
Mary Kaestner as Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” as La Gioconda in the 
opera of the same name and as Elsa 
in “Lohengrin” displayed a voice of 
beautiful quality and sweetness. The 
chorus did excellent work. Under the 
baton of Carlo Peroni and Ugo Barducci, 
the orchestra also received approval. 
The company closed its engagement with 
a concert on Sunday night. 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert was heard in 
two charming costume programs at the 
Belasco Theater. During her stay Mme. 
Guilbert was given a reception at the 
Arts Club by its members. She was pre- 
sented with a hand-painted scarf, the 
work of one of the members of the club, 
and she promised to use this for one of 
her costumes. 

Those contributing to the program of 
the recent meeting of the Friday Morn- 
ing Music Club were Elizabeth Winston, 
pianist, and Charles Trowbridge Titt- 














MARGARET 


ABBOTT 


Contralto 








Engagements. 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
PATERSON FESTIVAL 
SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 
MAINE FESTIVAL 
LINDSBORG FESTIVAL 


New York Rubinstein Club 
Chicago Recital 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Waterbury Choral Society 


Gloversville Choral Society 
Etc. 








Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDIRSCN, NEW YORK 
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mann, basso. Miss Winston gave varied 
works which displayed her technical and 
interpretative abilities. Mr. Tittmann’s 
rich bass was especially appealing in “Si 
la rigeur” from “La Juive” (Halévy), 
“Vision Fugitive’ from ‘“Hérodiade”’ 
(Massenet), “Wotan’s Abschied” from 
“Die Walkire” (Wagner). These af- 
forded excellent scope for the singer’s 
breadth of tone and interpretation. Mr. 
Tittmann has been engaged as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
to appear shortly in Pittsburgh. 
W. H. 





PHILHARMONIC IN COLUMBUS 





Stransky Plays MHadley’s Symphonic 
Fantasy in Ohio Concert 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 12.—The 


Women’s Music Club has made a change 
in the last artist concert of the season. 
Margarete Ober, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was to have 
brought the season to a close, but the 
change brings us a group of three art- 
ists, Christine Miller, contralto; Paul 
Reimers, tenor, and the Russian ’cellist, 
Bogumil Sykora. 


The Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music has taken the Holmes property at 
47 North Grant Avenue for its location. 
Members of the faculty chosen are Mar- 
garet Parry Hast, singing; Vera Wat- 
son Downing, violin; Raymond Dunham, 
organ. These additions to the faculty 
enlarge that body, which already held a 
half dozen teachers of piano, besides Mrs. 
Morrey herself. 

Mrs. Cassius Clay Corner has been 
appointed delegate of the Women’s Mu- 
sic Club to the Bierinial Convention of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
in Birmingham from April 15 to 21. 

Sadamae Dunhihue, soprano, will re- 
move from Columbus to New York early 
in May. Mrs. Dunhihue is one of the 
best sopranos Columbus has ever had. 

The Women’s Music Club presented 
the Philharmonic Society of New York 
Tuesday night, the 13th, to its usual 
capacity audience. The program was a 
glorious one, holding “In Spring” (Gold- 
mark), “New World” Symphony 
(Dvorak), “Les Préludes” (Liszt), Sym- 
phonic Fantasie (Henry Hadley) and 
two Wagner numbers, the “Magic Fire” 
music and the “Lohengrin” Bridal 
Chorus. Mr. Stransky gave recognition 
to an American composer (Hadley), as 
usual, having presented in his previous 
concerts here Foote’s Oriental Suite and 
the Symphonic Suite by Chadwick. If 
every visiting orchestra presented at 
least one native work and every concert 
singer and player presented one or more 
native compositions, we would soon come 
to know and more highly appreciate our 
own composers. ELLA MAy SMITH. 


KAUFMANN | 











Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Recitals Booking for 1916-1917. Address: 601- 
602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Personal peprenenta- 
tive: Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 











SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


the eminent vocal teacher, begs to announce 
that this year he will again conduct a summer 
course for teachers and singers beginning 


June Ist, 1917. 








Zielinski, 


Genevieve 





ARTIST PUPILS IN AMERICA: Jean Vincent Cooper, 
Marie Louise Wagner; 
Bright Cannon, Gilbert Wilson, Helen Weiller, Lotta 
Madden, Ann Murray Hahn, Felice de Gregorio, Alvin 
Gillett, Arabelle Merrifield, Stetson Humphrey, Helen 
Stover, Florence McDonough, Valeska Wagner, Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Arthur Davey and many others. 


Lalla 











Studios: 212 West 59th St. 


New York 








Deru Plays for Red Cross in Brooklyn 


Edouard Deru, violinist, played recent- 
ly at the Brooklyn Woman’s Club under 
the auspices of its Red Cross Committee. 
Accompanied by Mme. Deru, he played 
with compelling artistry. G. Si. os 


Godowsky Gives Recital in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 15.—Godowsky, 
the pianist, gave the most brilliant re- 
cital of the season last Monday night at 
Lawlon Memorial, under the auspices of 
the Music Club. M. T. 











MUSICIANS’ DIRECTORY 











LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


REPERTOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, CARL ALVES 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
care of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


83ist season began Oct. 2 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH and Voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTH INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
meereen of 2 Opera House Blidg., N. Y. 

















SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th St., N. YY. 
Telephone, Col. 684. 


ISIDORE LUGKSTUNE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


'  COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


Re 




















WALTER L, BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER or SINGING 
161 West 7ist Street and 130 Olaremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARIT Teacher of Singing 
STUDION M568 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only’ 


ERNEST GARTER 


’ COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. New York City 


MH. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 


Mme, REGINA de SALES SINGING 


Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave., and 
55th St, © 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 











New York 

















MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES Dicrcren 
Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, Teacner of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A, FARRELL, Basso Gantante, 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
essor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4029) 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 























IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 


Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


THACHER OF SINGING 
MBTROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenre ; 
BOSTON, - ‘ MASS. 














Helen Ethel 


MYER 


Vocal Instruction 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York ' Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cona. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTT 


Edmund J. 











Speaking and Singing 
Vanderbilt Studios : 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 991 
ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON Sixcine” 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIBS STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 


New York City. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


ys TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS { BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAEST}O OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Street ’Phone Circle 224 
DOUGLAS POWELL ***°visérattwe* 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
302 Madison Ave., New Yor 
Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RIGHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


SARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNBOIE HALL, N. ¥. . 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York Citv. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ‘Cello and Piano Recitals, Clubs, Musi- 
cals, ete. 





























Fred. V. Sittig Tescher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 6996. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. N, Director 
Course for mh. "Ealesteie. Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 


Transposition. 
a Studio 805 Carnegi® Hall, N. Y. A 
Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 


EDNA WHITE TRUMPET QUARTETTE 


Edna White Ermine Kahn 
Louise Gura Christine Mellor 
226 West 129th Street, New York City 
Tel. Morningside 4870. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing. 


MME. ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
1425 Broadway. Ve. Bryant 555 











New York 




















Tanaka 
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WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND SING SING 
PRISONERS AS SOPRANO’S, HEARERS 


——_—_— 


Tragedy of Tommy Atkins Deeply 
Stirred Sybil Vane —Her 
Career Here 


EARING the same name as the ac- 
B tress in Oscar Wilde’s “Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” and the smallest prima 
donna in the world—four feet nine inches 
is her height—Sybil Vane, whose sing- 
ing at Covent Garden earned for her a 
reputation, arrived in America a little 
over a year ago. She had been here but 
a short time when an invitation was ex- 
tended to sing in aid of the Serbian Re- 
lief at Mrs. Astor’s home, where the 
“soprano” displayed the rich quality of 
her voice before New York’s society. 
Alice Preston, chairman of the music 
committee of the State Prison Societies, 
who was impressed with the singing of 
Miss Vane, invited her to appear before 
the inmates of Sing Sing Prison as the 
chief entertainer of a weekly Tuesday 
concert. Then followed her American 
début in AZolian Hall with the greatest 
success. ; 

Miss Vane came to America after 
many weeks of singing to audiences made 
up of wounded, blinded soldiers, both in 
London and in Cardiff, Wales, her home 
town. 

The Tragedy Unbearable 


“It is selfish, I know, for me to be 
in your wonderful city. I ought still to 
be singing to the boys at home. I used 
to sing twice a week, but the tragedy of 
it became unbearable, and I needed a 
change. I stood up before 1700 broken 
Tommies and tried to cheer them. I felt 
myself choking, and the words wouldn’t 
come at first. Think of it, 1700, all in 
bandages, all wounded—and all glad to 
have suffered for England. A blind man 
came to me after by performance once, 
his face bright with a light that came 
from within, and said, ‘I’m proud of 
doing my bit for England and I’d be 
glad to do it again.’ ; 

“And now I’m in this great city, 3000 
miles away from home, and I must be- 
gin making a name all over again. When 
I stood up before you in my recital I 
was more afraid than I had ever been 
since I was a little girl and sang in 
church. 

“My parents were working people and 
they couldn’t afford to get me a teacher. 
My father, an excellent tenor, taught 
me himself. On Sundays I would go to 
church and show what I had learned. 
Well, one day a man came to me and 
said he had been impressed with my sing- 
ing and that he would find somebody to 
help me. I went home happy. But the 
days passed and nothing happened. I 
began to think that this promise was 
like other promises I had heard be- 
fore. Then came the wonderful letter. 
I went up to London to sing to Mme. 
Clara Novello Davies—she’s still my 
teacher—and she helped me wonderfully. 
It was not long before I was singing 
in the music halls. 


Her Diminutive Size 


“After one of the recitals I went to 
buy some ciothes at a fashionable Lon- 
don store. But I was so small that I 
had to get everything in the juvenile 
department. Why, even New York 
stores send me to the children’s depart- 
ment. In one store I was anxious to pur- 
chase a pair of gold shoes., The man who 
measured my foot after looking over the 
stock remarked: ‘ ‘Huh! You’ll have 
some time getting a gold shoe to fit that 











Photo White Studio, N. Y. 
Sybil Vane, the Young Welsh Prima 
Donna 


Cinderella foot.’ 
a girl’s thirteen.) 

“After I appeared at A®£olian Hall, 
London, the manager of Covent Garden 
sent for me. I shivered, but I did my 
best and he took me. That was only 
three years ago. And yet, when I made 
my first appearance, the papers praised 
my acting as well as my singing. And 
now that I’m here, there’s one thing I 
want to do more than anything else. I 
want to sing ‘Madama Butterfly.’ I’ve 
sung that role for three years, and al- 
most seem to have lived it.” 

Miss Vane will give her third AXolian 
Hall (New York) recital this season on 
March 27. 


ORLANDO HAS FESTIVAL 


Walter Drennen Directs Successful 
Enterprise in Florida City 


ORLANDO, FLA., March 10.—The Or- 
lando Spring Musical Festival was a 
complete success and fully justified the 
belief of Walter Drennen, the director, 
that such an enterprise could be carried 
out here. The opening recital on Tues- 
day evening was given by Mme. Marie 
Narelle, assisted by her daughter, Rita 
Narelle, as pianist and accompanist, and 
Elmer Hoelzle of Cleveland, Ohio. Mme. 
Narelle charmed the large audience with 
her splendid voice and attractive manner. 
Miss Narelle and Mr. Hoelzle also re- 
ceived many compliments for their work. 

On Wednesday afternoon Leopold Go- 
dowsky gave a recital in which he was 
assisted by Jean Cooper, contralto. Miss 
Cooper was also showered with applause. 
Wednesday evening was given up to 
“Elijah,” under the direction of Walter 
Drennen, with the solo parts taken by 
Miss Cooper, Miss Narelle, Mr. Hoelzle 
and Clay Inman, baritone, who came 
down from New York to sing the title 
réle. Two hundred voices from the 
local choirs and including members of 
the musical department of Rollins Col- 
lege at Winter Park sang the choruses 


(Miss Vane’s foot is 








in splendid style and volume. Mr. Inman 
was formerly a student at Rollins and 
resident of Orlando, and his voice has 
grown and matured since his leaving 
here several years ago. 

Hearing that there was likely to be a 
shortage in the cash receipts to cover 
the entire expense of the festival, Miss 
Narelle, Miss Cooper and Mr. Inman re- 
mained over another day and gave a 
benefit recital, thereby adding about 
$250 to the festival treasury. As indica- 
tive of the co-operation of the citizens 
of the city with Mr. Drennen’s efforts, 
three men have volunteered to assume 
any deficit. Already plans are being 
made by Mr. Drennen to hold another 
festival next spring on a larger scale. 

WwW. S. B. 


DONAHUE AGAIN APPEARS 
IN A NEW YORK RECITAL 


Pianist Strengthens His Position Among 
the Elect and Demonstrates His 
Artistic Progressiveness 








Lester Donahue gave his second New 
York recital of the season in A®olian 
Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week. 
His program included the Bach-d’Albert 
“Passacaglia,” Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
90, three of -Schumann’s “Fantasie- 
stiicke,” Liszt’s sonata “Aprés une lec- 
ture du Dante” and some shorter pieces 
by Carpenter, Debussy and Dohnanyi. 

Mr. Donahue’s place among the elect 
is open to no dispute to-day. He has 
developed since he first startled local mu- 
sic-lovers by his fine playing last year 
and he is one of those of whose intellec- 
tual, emotional and musical progress 
there can be no end. Of such as he is 
the kingdom of supreme pianists. 

The young artist played last week 
with that fullness of technical and recre- 
ative power of which he is capable. He 
can build on far-flung lines and with 
superb massiveness; he can voice tender- 
ness of sentiment and touch the depths 
of a fervent emotion; his, moreover, is a 
fund of delicate fancy and graceful 
charm of imagination. All of these qual- 
ities had abundant play last week. His 
Bach showed solid magnificence of 
massed effect, but also clarity of detail. 
The rondo of the Beethoven sonata be- 


‘came at his hands an exquisite pastel. 


The Schumann, barring some blurred 
phrases, was imaginative and romantic; 
the plangent and inspiring, but neglect- 
ed fantasia of Liszt, large in inter- 
pretative conception and formidable in 
performance. Inspirational playing, all 
of it, by an artist in whom burns the 
divine fire. H. F. P. 


SALT LAKE CLUB CELEBRATES 








Orpheus Gives Silver Anniversary Con- 
cert—Peabody Gets Watch 


SALT LAKE CliTy, UTAH, Feb. 28.— 
The silver anniversary of the Orpheus 
Club was celebrated at the First Meth- 
odist Church last evening. This club 
has been an important factor in the ad- 
vancement of the musical life of this 
city. 

This anniversary program included 
many songs sung by the club at pre- 
vious concerts. A. H. Peabody, the first 
director of the club, still occupies that 
position. Through John D. Spencer, the 
first president of this male chorus, he 
was presented by the club members with 
a watch as an appreciation of his zeal 
and ability. 

In addition to the club, the follow- 
ing numbers contributed to the success 
of the evening: The lyric quartet, the 
Gudmundson String Quartet of Provo, 
Ray Russell, baritone, and Rowena 
Korns, Mrs. L. H. Burke and Dr. W. C. 
Ebaugh, accompanists. i Re 
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HARRIET CASE 
SOPRANO 


CONCERT—RECITAL— ORATORIO 


She suited herself to us and kept us 


“Her recital left nothing to be desired. 


all intimately and sympathetically interested every moment. 
is all charm, her voice a delight, and her interpretations interesting and 
Her whole bearing is just the kind that lifts 
Miss Case's recital was the most enjoyable concert ever given 


at Lindenwood College.’"—E. M. Hanna, St. Charles, Mo., Feb. 17, 1917. 


artistic to the highest degree. 
and wins you. 


ADDRESS:—9th FLOOR, AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Photo by Moffett 


Her personality 





MISS SALMON GIVES 
COLORFUL SETTING 
TO OLD FRENCH AIRS 






































Photo by Louis Fabian Bachrach, Boston 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, Soprano 


Boston, March 15.—Bessie Talbot 
Salmon, soprano, is presenting charming 
programs this season of the folk-songs 
of France in costume. Miss Salmon 
gave this program on Feb. 14 in Newton 


Center, Mass., and on Feb. 20 she ap- 
peared before the Tuesday Club of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Attractively garbed in 
the dress of the period, she sang the 
old French airs, ballads and carols in 
a fascinating manner, preceding each 
with a graphic and condensed explana- 
tion of the songs. The beauty of her 
singing these songs was enhanced by a 
dramatic action in each, which was de- 
lightfully in harmony with the type and 
content of the songs. ww. wl 





KANSAS MUSICIANS HONORED 





Club Women Devote Program to State’s 
Composers and Teachers 


LAWRENCE, KAN., March 8.—Kansas 
musicians were honored at the recent 
annual luncheon of the Federation of 
Musical Clubs, the subject of the pro- 
gram being “Kansas Musicians and Kan- 
sas Music.” Nancy Longanecker, who 
was in charge, gave an address in which 
she paid a tribute to the teachers of 
Kansas and the School of Fine Arts of 
the University. Carl Preyer played a 
group of his compositions. W. B. 
Downing sang two songs by Arthur 
Nevin. Both he and Mr. Nevin are mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts faculty. Edna 
Hopkins, violinist, played Charles S. 
Skilton’s “Romance.” 

Besides these composers and teachers 
Miss Longanecker discussed a number 
of other Kansas musicians, among them 
Harold Henry, the pianist. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Farrell collaborated in songs by 
Fay Foster. At the close the members 
of the Federation rose and sang together 
a Kansas lyric written by Mrs. M. M. 
Miller to the tune of “America.” 





TROY CHORUS AT ITS BEST 





Reed Miller Shares Honors with Stein 
Forces in Notable Concert 


Troy, N. Y., March 9.—The Troy 
Vocal Society, C. A. Stein, director, last 
night gave one of the best concerts of 
its forty-two years of existence. Music 
Hall was well filled with appreciative 
hearers. “The Fatewell of Hiawatha” 
was the opening number, Clarence B. 
Stewart participating to advantage in 
an incidental solo. The chorus’s other 
offering was Gadsby’s dramatic poem, 
“Columbus,” with Reed Miller singing 
the title réle. Mr. Miller’s singing cre- 
ated fervent enthusiasm. The Troy Con- 
servatory Orchestra played the accom- 
paniments and contributed two excellent 
numbers, “Fairy Tales,” by Eilenberg, 
and “The Perfect Song,” by Breil. 

Reed Miller’s two groups of solos won 
him new honors. The final set contained 
stirring martial numbers by Hammond 
and Burleigh. Frank Braun accom- 
panied Mr. Miller. H. 
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IDEALS FOR THE CLUB’S BIENNIAL 


A cynical observer has made this caustic comment on 
the results of conventions held by musical organiza- 


tions: 


“T notice that these people are always talking 


about doing so-and-so for the advancement of music, 
and they pass resolutions to that effect, but how often 
do they really accomplish what they set out to do?” 





All too seldom, we must admit. Now, about three 
weeks from the date of this issue, the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs will meet at Birmingham, Ala., 
in its biennial convention. What is to be the outcome of 
this gathering? 

Will the chief benefit be the mere stimulus to mu- 
sical work in the individual districts, resulting from the 
interchange of thought among the delegates, or will the 
Biennial bring forth constructive action that will ad- 
vance the cause of music in general among our country- 
men? Some of the ideals which should be set before 
the convention are stated in an editorial in the March 
Musical Monitor, official magazine of the Federation, as 
follows: “The National Federation of Music Clubs 
should recommend a Minister of Fine Arts at Wash- 
ington. They should ask for governmental appropria- 
tion for a national conservatory, and they should ask 
for state appropriations for state orchestras. In ad- 
dition to the establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts 
and of free state symphony orchestras to assist at mu- 
sical festivals and people’s pageants throughout every 
state, there should be outlined practical plans for the 
establishment, and above all, for the more extensive use 
of municipal bands, which should co-operate with in- 
formally massed people’s choruses and community sing- 
ing.” 

There’s a program of legislation for you! Perhaps 
some of the schemes may seem impractical in these days 
of political turpitude, but let the Federation settle on 
such vital plans as may appear to be the most possible 
of realization. If these few projects can be made ac- 
tualities, then the 1917 Biennial will have accomplished 
more than could have been brought about by a thousand 
concert programs or round table discussions. What 
concrete benefits to the nation at large were produced 
by the 1915 Biennial? The 1917 meeting should be 
productive of broadly constructive measures that will 
justify the Federation in its use of the title “National.” 


The ladies—God bless ’em—can get anything they 
want when once they have set their hearts upon it. Let 
the Federation women preach the gospel of good music 
as fervently and indefatigably as the suffragists have 
preached that of equal rights. What stony-hearted 
legislator or business man could refrain from capitu- 
lating to a musical plea from fair woman, provided that 
she pursued him not only with beguilement, but with a 
“won’t-take-no-for-an-answer” determination ? 





PAYING FOR VOCAL PRESTIGE 


Complaint of the high cost of singing instruction is 
made in our Open Forum by several correspondents, 
plainly students. Ten dollars for a thirty-minute lesson, 
the writers argue, is an absurdly excessive fee, and they 
utter some harsh words about “mercenary teachers.” 


We have a vast sympathy for students of singing; we 
know of their silent struggles for recognition; we know 
of the tragedies often hidden in their experiences. How- 
ever, when one of these students makes the assertion 
that no lesson of such short duration can be worth $10 
we must point out that he is arguing on false premises. 


So far as it is possible to ascertain, only a handful of 
singing teachers can command such terms, and these 
few are artists of international repute, with names so 
illustrious that the mere suggestion of contact brings a 
certain prestige to the pupil. The desire for this pres- 
tige keeps the studios of these few teachers flooded with 
applicants—advanced singers, students of all degrees of 
talent and a preponderant number of musical dilettantes 
who can afford to indulge their more or less legitimate 
artistic yearnings. 

The question of fee is therefore a matter of simple 
economics, based on demand. Students who are not im- 
pressed with “prestige,” and those who complain of 
“perfunctory” instruction are free to go elsewhere. 
There are numerous teachers of solid worth and unpre- 
tentious manner whose services are offered at very mod- 
erate rates. 


Then there is another side to the value of the “high 
price” lessons, as pointed out by “Ambitious” in this 
issue. This student tells how greatly she profited by the 
“diagnosis” of one of these $10 teachers; one lesson set 
her on the right track, she says. So, from the evidence 
in hand we cannot agree that ten dollars is an exorbi- 
tant fee; indeed, like a good woman, a good teacher is 
without price. 


If the writers had protested that they could not afford 
such prices for lessons—and from two lessons to six a 
week are essential, it is agreed—we would express our 
profound sympathy. Admittedly, under existing condi- 
tions, the cost of vocal tuition is high, relatively costlier 
than preparation for other professions. Study in music 
is not systematized as in other professions; there is con- 
sequently a great deal of drifting on the part of aspi- 
rants, and an enormous resulting wastage. 

If the worthy $10 teachers could be made available to 
only qualified students one phase of the problem would 


be solved. Perhaps, one of these days a politically pure 
State will see fit to subsidize our savants of song. 
One of our Forum protestants threatens to go abroad 
to realize his hopes of lower-priced lessons. This is al- 
most amusing, for it was in Europe that the price stand- 
ard was set—and especially for American students! 
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Clarence Whitehill in Studio of His New York Apart- 
ment 


New York operagoers have been rejoicing of late 
over the return to the Metropolitan of Clarence White- 
hill, the American bass-baritone. Mr. Whitehill, re- 
covered from a severe cold, has been heard in his superb 
impersonations of Wotan in the “Walkiire” and “Sieg- 
fried,” Kurwenal in “Tristan,” the Toreador in “Car- 
men” and, only last Monday, as Hans Sachs. This 
last he sang for the first time in New York, greatly to 
the satisfaction of Wagner lovers. Mr. Whitehill is 
here shown in his studio. 


Fanning—Charles Wakefield Cadman has completed a 
song to one of Cecil Fanning’s poems. 


Elman—Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, has dem- 
onstrated his ability as an ensemble artist in new re- 
cordings of quartets played for the Victor company by 
Mr. Elman and three men of the Boston Symphony. 


Barrientos—A life-size portrait of Mme. Barrientos, 
the famous coloratura soprano, resembling the Spanish 
diva to the closest detail, is making a coast-to-coast 
tour under the direction of the Columbia Graphophone 
Co., which is exhibiting the portrait in leading shops. 


Spencer—Eleanor Spencer, the gifted American 
piocias. was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Benrimo in a 

ox party at a recent performance of “The Willow 
Tree,” at the Cohen & Harris Theater, New York. Mr. 
Benrimo is the joint author, with Harrison Rhodes, of 
this play. 


Gluck—In an interview given out in Rochester, N. Y., 
Alma Gluck, the singer, and apparently a “peace-at-any- 
price” advocate, declared her belief that if this country 
should be plunged into the world war, American mothers 
should shoot their sons rather than permit them to enter 
the hostilities. 


Heifetz—Jascha Heifetz, the sixteen-year-old boy vio- 
linist, who is to tour this country next year under the 
Haensel and Jones management, was a fellow pupil of 
another talented young artist, Evelyn “tarr, who hap- 
pens to be under the same management. Both of these 
young artists studied with Leopold Auer. 


Matzenauer—Mme. Matzenauer, the famous Metro- 
politan Opera prima donna, cannot remember the time 
when she could not sing. At the time when children to- 
day are being Montessoried and Froebelized by fond 
mothers, little Margaret was humming arias and folk- 
songs with the stars and other singers who appeared in 
the opera house with which her father and mother were 
connected. As a child she watched her mother and fa- 
ther from the wings. 


Narodny—lIvan Narodny, the noted Russian journal- 
ist and writer on musical subjects, who has been a 
frequent contributor to MusicAL AMERICA, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive Russian Committee 
of America formed by prominent members of the Rus- 
sian colony in New York last week in consequence of 
the Russian Revolution. The committee intends to take 
over all the Russian government offices in the United 
States. Mr. Narodny is the husband of Maria Mieler- 
Narodny, the Russian soprano, well-known to Amer- 
ican concertgoers. 
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E took occasion in the Point and 
Counterpoint of March 10 to have 

our say about “B. D.,”’ who in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger referred to the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto as “a little 
masterpiece of its sort.”” The item pro- 
voked this letter from the Evening 


Ledger critic: 


Dear Point and Counterpoint: 

it is so often the fortune of reviewers to be 
reprimanded for their printed inadequacies 
that | am more than duly grateful for the 
comparative seftness of your sledge. Will 
you permit me the courtesy of your columns 
in part-rebuttal? 

You profess to be amused at my casual 
tone toward Beethoven. But obviously it is 
my verbiage that worries you. In the dic- 
tionary | find the following definitions: ‘‘lit- 
tle,’—“‘small in size or extent’; ‘‘master- 
piece,’"—‘‘anything done with extraordinary 
skill.” Now | submit that that is a fair 
working description of the concerto. How- 
ever, it is an age of musical rant and cant, 
and | suppose if | had written a long screed 
about gorgeous polyphonic woofs and cosmic 
caterwauling, you would have clipped and 
pasted me as a sample of masterly style, 
instead of as an honest nincompoop who 
thinks the great, simple things of life are 
best described in simple sentences. 

Yours truly, 
Bushnell Dimond. 

Philadelphia, March 10, 1917. 


ee 


. Perhaps, Mr. Dimond might do well to 
adopt this style of criticism, from the 
Oshkosh Northwestern: 


He not only knows these things, but he 
does them. That is why he is such an ex- 
cellent accompanist. He wore evening 
clothes. The piano was finished in black, one 
of the low concert type of instrument, with 
a little outward turn, on the top of which 
the singer rested an arm occasionally. 


How’s that for sticking to essentials! 
And W. F. Gates tells us that the Los 
Angeles critics objected because Grav- 
eure sang dramatic songs with his eyes 
closed. 

These phenomena are nothing, how- 
ever, as compared to the disagreement 
between two Boston critics, as told to us 
by a reader at the Hub. In the recent 
Handel and Haydn concert Emil Mollen- 
hauer, after the Tschaikowsky Andante 
Cantabile, gave MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” as an encore. The next day one 
paper announced the extra as being a 
piece by Grieg, while another chronicled 
it as a composition by Nevin. 

* * ca 


Our anecdote concerning the Carnegie 
Hall box office in the Counterpoint of 
March 3 prompted A. C. Heck of that 
box office’s staff to send us this sketch 
of an incident last October: 

Jewish man and woman come to the 
window and ask: 

“Wat’s here to-night?” 

B. O. Man: “Dostal and his assisting 
artists.” 

Jewish Man: “Wat, painters!” 
* * * 


Our allusion to the muscularity of 
Frederick Gunster and a similar yarn 
concerning another tenor, Theo Karle, 
has led to the writing of this letter to 
us: 


Dear Point and Counterpoint: 

Suggest that due notice be served on such 
“prima donnas” as McCormack, Williams, 
Althouse and Murphy (some huskies, these) 
to get down to fighting weight, then have 
Theo or Fred issue what is known in sport- 
ing circles as a “‘defi,’’ the final winner to 
challenge the redoubtable Jess Willard and 
the bout to be held at Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

Yours for sport, 
Temple Black. 

New York, March 10, 1917. 


Were we of a brutal nature we would 
Suggest that, in order to get into condi- 
tion each singer be allowed to pursue 
about the ring his most abominated 
critic, d la bull fight. 

* * * 

A modern idea of music was expressed 
by a man who sat near Farnsworth 
Wright at Joseph Bonnet’s concert in the 
Medinah Temple, Chicago. 

- “T don’t like that delicate stuff on the 
organ,” he remarked to his companion. 


“TI want to see him push in all the stops 
and lean on the keys. That’s the kind 
of music I like.” 

He owned himself satisfied when Bon- 
net played a César Franck chorale. 

‘ * * x 

It happened to Mrs. James H. Scott of 
Cambridge in a Boston music store: 

Customer—“Have you a copy of 
George F. Boyle’s ‘Spring Breezes’ ?” 

Weary Clerk, with thoughts elsewhere 
—“String beans, did you say ?” 








—From London Opinion 


“We don’t know the second half of 
this number.” 
“Never mind; the audience won’t let 
us get as far as that!” 
* * > 
A quip from the Musical Bulletin of 
the Kansas City Musical Club: 


“Parson, remarked the faithful parish- 
ioner, “it’s too bad you have such a diso- 
bedient congregation.” 

“‘“How so?” asked the minister. 

“Every Sunday when you announce the 
hymns, you say, ‘Let us sing together'— 


and they never do.” 
2 * 


A new nomenclature for famous tenors 
is suggested to us by S. Popper, presi- 
dent of the National Musical Bureau, 
Philadelphia. Instead of “McCormack, 
the Irish tenor,” and “Caruso, the Italian 
tenor,” he ventures this classification: 


SS. TOO Ee The Irish Caruso 
tice ae lie The Italian McCormack 
se ¢ 8 


We like the frankness of the Belling- 
ham (Wash.) Symphony in the program 
of its recent concert. Here’s one of the 
numbers: 


‘‘Emperor,’’ Waltz (for the ‘‘tired business 
man’’) Strauss. 


And at the bottom this note is sub- 
joined: 

People are requested not to leave 
their seats during the performance of 
the last number. Rather miss a car 
than disturb your neighbor who has 
paid for his seat and wants to enjoy 
the entire program undisturbed. 


Bravo, Bellingham! 
* x 


Gaze upon this announcement of the 
New York Symphony Society: 


The Friday afternoon concerts will 
be transferred from Aeolian Hall to 
Carnegie Hall, and will be given on 
Thursday afternoons, instead of Fri- 
days, beginning October 25. 

Possibly the Wednesday concerts are 
to be given on Tuesdays, except when 
they come on a Monday. 

* ~” * 

Farnsworth Wright has found out why 
critics so often use the word “render” in 
connection with the singing or playing 
of songs or pieces. Webster’s Dictionary 
jthus defines the word: “RENDER—To 
inflict, as a retribution.” 

* * ” 

The musical critics of the Chicago 
daily papers are enjoying a merry rival- 
ry in the use of “big” words. When 
Frederic Donaghey of the Chicago Trib- 
une used “explement” and “exudation” 
in the one sentence, James Whittaker in 
the Examiner remarked gleefully upon 
the “ululations” of a certain chorus, Eric 
Delamarter, who occasionally writes for 
the Herald, told how “plangently” beau- 
tiful Felix Borowski’s Elegy was as 
played by the orchestra, and Borowski 
proceeded to reprimand Ethel Leginska 
for “adumbrating” the stage when she 
plays. 








The music that 
brings back the dreams 












appropriate. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








MYRNA SHARLOW’S TRIUMPHS 





Boston Welcomes Operatic Soprano 
Now Touring West 





° —Photo by Moffett 
Myrna Sharlow, the American Soprano, 
as “Micaela” in “Carmen” 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 28.—After com- 
pleting her second successful season 
with the Chicago Opera Association, 
Myrna Sharlow, the young prima donna 
soprano, revisited the home of her 
early triumphs here recently and sang 
in a series of concerts throughout New 
England. Miss Sharlow is a great favor- 
ite in the East, having made a host of 
friends during her regime in the old 
Boston Opera Company and in her many 
concert engagements since that time. 

Upon her recent visit she sang one 
very successful concert in this city, and 
was heard to equal advantage in many 
concerts in’various New England cities, 
Lowell, Plymouth, Marlboro, Mass., etc. 

When leaving Boston, Miss Sharlow 
went directly West for an extensive con- 
cert tour on the Pacific Coast, upon the 


completion of which she will return East 
to spend the summer at her country 
home in Maine. She has been re-en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera Company 
for next season and a part of her sum- 
mer will be devoted to the preparation 
of new operatic rdles. 


PLAY CADMAN “THUNDERBIRD ’ 





Kansas City Orchestra Gives Premiére— 
Social Honors for Carrefio 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 8.—The 
sixth regular Symphony concert on Tues- 
day afternoon brought out the “Thunder- 
bird” Suite of Cadman for the first 
hearing in Kansas City, under Carl 
Busch. This suite is full of charm and 
interest and the orchestration is such as 
to assure its popularity with symphonic 
conductors as well as audiences. Mme. 
Teresa Carrefio was the soloist and the 
E Flat Concerto of Liszt was magnifi- 
cently played. On Tuesday night Phil 
Toll, president of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Toll gave a large re- 
ception at their home for Mme. Carrefio 
and her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Busch gave a dinner for them at the 


Hote! Baltimore and Mrs. Franklyn 
Murphy, a former pupil, gave a 
luncheon. S. E. 





Music Aids Health, Says Howard Edie 
in “Globe” Music Club Talk 


“Where strong and powerful music— 
music produced by very capable artists 
—has been continually influencing indi- 
viduals, I have noticed buoyant health, 
and where the music has been withdrawn 
and the health conditions in the en- 
vironment even improved, I have ob- 
served that, notwithstanding the more 
healthful surroundings, the individuals 
in question have declined in physical fit- 
ness.” This was the gist of an address 
made recently before the Globe Music 
Club in New York by Howard Edie, 
manager of the Cherniavsky Trio. He 
predicted that science would find the 
“elixir of life” in music. 


The recital which Mr. Paderewski will 
give in Carnegie Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, March 31, will be his last appear- 
ance of the season in New York. He 
will play a number of concerts in other 
cities in April and his season will close 
early in May. 
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STOKOWSKI CLOSES 
PITTSBURGH SEASON 


Anna Case Earns High Esteem 
at Final Concert of the 
Philadelphians 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 19.—The last 
Philadelphia Orchestra concert of the 
season here was given Monday night in 
the Shriners’ Mosque, with Anna Case 
as the soloist. She sang most acceptably 
Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete,” which gave 
her plenty of opportunity to display her 


vocal charm. Her other numbers were 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,’ from Handel’s “Theo- 
dora,” and “Depuis le Jour,” from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” 

Conductor Leopold Stokowski present- 
ed an excellent program, featuring the 
Brahms Symphony, No. 1, in C Minor, 
which was given with great charm. 
Bach’s Concerto, No. 3, in G, and 
Strauss’s tone poem, “Tod und Verk- 
larung,” were likewise appreciated by 
the large audience. The concert season 
arranged by the guarantors was highly 
successful, the crowds at the Shriners’ 
Mosque having been very large. 

Sue Harvard, soprano soloist at the 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church in 
this city, has been engaged as soprano 
of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York, one of the highest paid 
church positions in the metropolis. Miss 
Harvard’s new engagements will necessi- 
tate her taking up a permanent residence 
in New York, and she will leave Pitts- 
burgh early in April. Miss Harvard has 
appeared in many concerts, singing at 
thirteen consecutive concerts at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition last season with Was- 
sili Leps and players of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. E. C. S. 








DUCHESS THANKS SINGER 


Emma Roberts Appears Before the Wife 
of Canada’s Governor 


Emma Roberts, the American con- 
tralto, has been engaged for the festival 
to be held in Norfolk, Conn., in June. 
Miss Roberts will take part in the per- 
formance of a Bach and a Handel can- 
tata, singing with the chorus and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Miss Roberts is completing a success- 
ful tour of Canada and the Middle West, 
which opened in Toronto on March 1, 
when she sang for the Women’s Musical 
Club. Her recital program, which in- 
cluded songs in French, Italian, Rus- 
sian and English, was received with 
marked favor. Miss Roberts was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the president and executive of the club, 
and at the close of the program a recep- 
tion was tendered her. Miss Roberts 
sang for the Women’s Musical Club at 
the Fort Garry Hotel in Winnipeg, 
March 5. Again she was acclaimed as 
an artist of extraordinary gifts, and 
following her afternoon recital by re- 
quest took part in a musicale given in 
honor of the Duchess of Devonshire, wife 





cants in eliminating “blasting” of tones 
and other faults. ft is the intention of 
the Academy to file in its library such 
records as may be worthy the considera- 
tion of musical managers throughout 
the country. At the conclusion of the 
course, the pupils will receive a finished 
dise or record, which will be evidence of 
the best work they are capable of. 





BOOK KARLE IN EAST 





Tenor Engaged for Springfield (Mass.) 
Festival and Philharmonic 


Theo Karle, the American tenor, has 
just been engaged for the Springfield, 
Mass., Festival on May 11 and 12, when 
he will be heard in “Samson and Delilah” 
with Louise Homer and Clarence White- 
hill of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Four important appearances for the com- 
ing season have also just been arranged 
for by his manager, Kingsbery Foster. 
On Dec. 27 and 29 he will appear with 
the New York Oratorio Society and on 
Jan. 17 and 20 he will appear as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall. The latter 
engagement is the result of the success 
he attained on the tour of the orchestra 
last spring and his singing in the “‘Faust 
Symphony,” with the same organization 
at Carnegie Hall this season. 


250 ORCHESTRAS 
IN COMPETITION 


New York’s Amateur Players to 
Contest for People’s Music 
League Prizes 





Announcement was made at Cooper 
Union, New York, on March 13, that 
250 New York amateur orchestras have 
been invited to apply for the right to 
compete in a musical contest to be con- 
ducted in April by the People’s Music 
League. The number of contesting or- 
chestras will be limited to fifty. 

Three prizes are offered—the first 
prize $75, the second $50 and the third 
$25. The contest will be held in the 
auditoriums of public schools and recrea- 
tion centers in New York. 


Two orchestras are to appear in an 
evening, each to play a march, a waltz 
and an overture of its own selection. The 
vote of the audience will determine which 
orchestra shall qualify for the next 
round in the contest. Admittance to the 
concerts is free. The final concert, at 


which the prizes will be awarded, will 
be held in Cooper Union toward the end 
of April. Contestants are invited to 
write for further details to the secretary 
of the Music League of the People’s In- 
stitute, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOISE HEARS JAMES GODDARD 





Chicago Opera Basso Delights Hearers 
in Idaho Recital 


BoIsE, IDAHO, March 13.—Last night 
James Goddard, the giant basso of the 


Chicago Opera Company, gave one of 
the finest recitals ever heard in Boise. 
His singing throughout the evening was 
most remarkable, both as to tone qual- 
ity and intelligence. He was most ably 
assisted by Everett Yale Smith, pianist. 
Mr. Goddard will remain in the city sev- 
eral days, visiting his sister, Mrs. Joseph 
Farmer. 

Last Monday afternoon and evening 
two recitals were given in the Congrega- 
tional Church by Karle Havlicek, vio- 
linist; Paul Parks, baritone, and Mul- 
vinia Ehrlich, pianist. Mrs. Annette 
Stoddard, the Portland organist, gave a 
recital upon the Congregational Church 
organ last week, assisted by Gladys 
Evans, soprano, of this city. ny 








LLORA HOFFMAN 
Creates Sensational 


Miss Hoffman can sing, 
perbly. 
N voice one is tempted to use such abused 
expressions as 
melting 
and other extravagant phrases, 
would give no idea of the charming sim- 
plicity and naturalness of her singing and 
her pleasing personality, which is as sweet 
and unaffected as her singing. Her enun- 
ciation was a delight; hardly a word, even 
in the foreign 
clearly was 
sounded. 


DOWN IN KNOXVILLE, TENN.: 


mann, 


and sing su- 
In speaking of Miss Hoffman’s 


may ju 


“a voice of liquid music, 
luscious sweetness,”’ 
but this 


loveliness, tation, 


this 
languages, was lost, so 
every note, every letter 
One admirer in the audience 


Miss Hoffman sang real music in all of 
her appearances. 
dominating the earlier portions of 
the Drog 

ge in such matters, her own choice 
of the substantial values in musical litera- 
ture, for in these she placed much of her 
own personality, which is a charming one. 
Especially in the Bach number did she ex- 
hibit a freshness of conception in interpre- 
plus keen judgment. 
Aubert group were a series of songs based 
on tender sentiment and rendered with di- 
rectness, simplicity and a certain sincerity, 
which lent force to them. 
of the ‘‘Liebestod,’’ Miss Hoffman reached 
a high pitch of intensity, and delighted the 
audience with her dramatic rendering of 
number. 
strongly-imaginative rendering made each 
song an achievement, 
pressive pictures in song.—Knoxville Jour- 
nal and Tribune. 
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was heard to remark, ‘‘Why, she sings as 


easily as most women talk.” That was 
indeed the way she sang even the most 
difficult numbers, and the program was 
ambitious as well as varied and one that 
would call upon the technical equipment 
of the artist as well as the vocal powers. 
One forgot to be critical in the enjoyment 
of the beauty of her voice, her singing 
affording unalloyed pleasure. The program 
opened with the aria ‘‘With Verdure Clad” 
from Haydn’s ‘“‘Creation.’”’ Oratorio singing 
is considered one of the most difficult forms 
and Miss Hoffman’s rendering of this and 
the Bach number, ‘My Heart Ever Faith- 


of the Governor-General of Canada. The 
Duchess thanked her warmly for the 
pleasure given by her singing. 


SYRACUSE HAILS GLUCK 








American Soprano Attracts Huge 


Audience—Ornstein Favored 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 7.—The final 
concert of the Salon Musicale series at 


the Empire Theater Monday evening was ful’ at Gnoe Gtamnen Bar an. Sa artist. 
a great success, with Alma Gluck as The two pnumbers by Schumann, and 

i i rieg’s ‘Ein raum” were partiaqularly 
soloist. The audience was the largest pln Sl ne li gO wg Bt mee 


the theater had ever held. Mme. Gluck 
gave five encores besides repeating sev- 
eral numbers to those sitting on the 
stage. These concerts have been under 
the direction of Laura Van Kuran and 
O. Kathleen King. 

Leo Ornstein, pianist, appeared at the 
Onondaga in recital last week under the 
auspices of the Morning Musicals. He 
met with a very hearty welcome. j 


and artistic discrimination. 


Miss Hoffman, returning to give her 
group of French songs, was tendered al- 
most an ovation, so popular had -she al- 
ready become, the cycle of dainty lyrics 
of Louis Aubert were delightfully rendered. 
The group closed with the famous aria 
fram Charpentier’s opera ‘‘Louise;’’ this 
aria, ‘‘Depuis le Jour,” is one of the most 
beautiful love songs ever written, and there 
was beauty and appeal in every note as 
sung by Miss Hoffman. The dramatic 
quality of her voice was shown in all its 
richness in the ‘‘Love Death’’—that dra- 
matically beautiful love song from Wag- 
ner’s opera ‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ which 
was one of the gems of the program. A 
group of English songs closed the thor- 
oughly artistic and highly enjoyable pro- 
gram. ‘‘A Burst of Melody” by Seiler was 
a fitting climax to a program which in 
itself might be called a burst of melody. 

—The Knoxville Sentinel. 





To Teach Musicians How to Make 
Talking-Machine Records 


For singers and instrumentalists de- 
sirous of undertaking talking-machine 
work, a school for training in the art 
of record-making has been established 
in what is to be known as the “Academy 
of Phonograph Trial Recording,” affili- 
ated with the Lyraphuone Company of 
America, at 12 est Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York. The aim is to ensure 
proficiency by practice in the horn at 
the laboratory, under the supervision of 
expert operators, who will coach appli- 





Photo by Daguerre Studio. 


Exclusive Management 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 
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FRIDA BENNECHE, 
SOPRANO, DELIGHTS 
JERSEY AUDIENCE 














Frida Benneche, Coloratura Soprano 


Frida Benneche, coloratura soprano, 
appeared with great success in Jersey 
City, March 7, at a concert given for the 
Lincoln Organ Fund of the Dickinson 
High School. 

The Mad Scene from “Lucia,” with 
flute obbligato by Paul MHenneberg, 
flautist, was given splendidly. The wide 
range of her voice and its flexible upper 
register were particularly suited to the 
character of this operatic favorite, and 
with it all there was ease of delivery and 
finished style. “Springtime,” a waltz 
song, especially written for Miss Ben- 
neche by Mr. Henneberg, was the closing 
number. 





SAMOILOFF PRODUCTS HEARD 





Baritone and Pupils Please Aeolian 
Audience—May Mukle Assists 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian bari- 
tone, assisted by a number of his pupils 
and by the ’cellist, May Mukle, provided 
pleasure for a goodly gathering in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the after- 
noon of Washington’s Birthday. 
from Miss Mukle’s solos, the program 
consisted almost solely of arias and con- 
certed numbers from various favorite 
operas. 

Opening with the “Cavalleria” duet, 
stirringly sung by Eleanor Jacobs and 
Arturo Gervasi, the entertaining pro- 
gram enlisted the services of Ivan Kan- 
doff, basso; May Strang, soprano; Esther 
Finkelstein, lyric soprano; Adelaide De 
Loca, contralto; Norma Vizetelly, dra- 
matic soprano; Dorothy Spinner, colora- 
tura soprano; Anita Cahill, soprano; 
Jeannette’ Arens, lyric soprano, and 
Elenore Jacobs, soprano. Miss Mukle 
appeared twice, winning copious ap- 
plause. The program closed impres- 
sively with Tschaikowsky’s devout 
“Legend” and a group of Russian folk 
songs, sung in choral form. The excel- 
lent accompanists were Mrs. H. Okun 
and E. J. Polak. 





Grace Bonner Williams in Andover 
Recital 
ANDOVER, MaAss., March 3.—Grace 


Bonner Williams, the distinguished Bos- 
ton soprano, gave a song recital under 
the auspices of the department of music 
at Abbot Academy in Davis Hall. Wil- 
helmina Keniston played admirable ac- 
companiments for her. Mrs. Williams 
sang a pretentious list of songs in Ger- 
man, French and English, with distinct- 
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ness of diction, intelligence of interpre- 
tation and beautifully clear quality of 
voice. 


PEOPLE’S AUXILIARY CLUB 
ENJOYS NOVEL CONCERT 


Tollefsen Trio and Neighborhood Play- 
house Dancers Perform in Highly 
Capable Fashion 


The People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club 
was treated to a novelty at its fifth 
Saturday evening concert in Washington 
Irving Municipal Auditorium on March 
10, when the Tollefsen Trio and a num- 
ber of young dancers from the Neighbor- 
hoed Playhouse gave the program. The 
Tollefsens played with their wonted 
polish and tenal beauty a rather tedious 
collection of works by Rubinstein, Fer- 
nandez-Arbos, Saint-Saéns, Godard and 
Boellman. One yearned for a bit of 
Mozart, Brahms or Beethoven. Willem 
Durieux, the ’cellist of the organization, 
distinguished himself in the Saint-Saéns 
Serenade. A movement from Godard’s 
Op. 72 was played with dazzling bril- 
liancy by the three artists. Boellman’s 
G Major Trio was also performed in 
capital fashion. 

The Playhouse dancers earned vehe- 
ment applause for their terpsichorean 
conceptions of numbers by Wrangell, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert and Chopin, be- 
sides a number of national dances. The 
Tschaikowsky Pas a deux was particu- 
larly captivating. The lighting effects 
were also praiseworthy. Marion Banfill, 
pianist, provided the music for the 
dancers in a machine-like manner. 











FLORENCE LARRABEE SCORES 





Brilliant Young Pianist Heard in Numer- 
ous Recitals 


Florence Larrabee, the charming 
young pianist, has just ended a com- 
pletely successful recital tour, which in- 
cluded appearances in New York and 
Pennsylvania. She gave an entire pro- 
gram of Chopin and Liszt compositions 
in Dansville, N. Y., and also in Norden 
Auditorium, in Jamestown, N. Y., be- 
fore another discriminating audience. 
On this latter occasion and in Warren, 
Pa., in the Women’s Club, Miss Larrabee 
appeared in joint recital with Helen 
Yates, soprano, with Mrs. Jennie Purcell 
Yates as accompanist. 

Miss Larrabee, who is a pupil of Mme. 
Carreno, commanded respectful atten- 
tion everywhere because of her broad 
musicianship and ample technical skill. 





Evening of Music by Members of Pitts- 
burgh Musicians’ Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 7.—Members 
of the Musicians’ Club contributed a pro- 
gram of original music to Foundation 
Week, the concert taking place last eve- 
ning, at Carnegie Lecture Hall. The 
composers represented were Harvey B. 
Gaul, Vick O’Brien, William Wentzell, 
William H. Oetting, T. Carl Whitmer 
and Dallmyer Russell. The program 
was interpreted by William Kottman, 
tenor; Jean Gros, tenor; Mrs. R. S. Rus- 
sell, soprano; Bernard Sturm, violinist, 
and Charles E. Mayhew, baritone. 





Art of Paul Reimers Admired in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 6.—Paul 
Reimers, the tenor, appeared last night 
under the auspices of the Montgomery 
Music Club, before the largest audience 
of the season. The program was well 
chosen and every number was beautifully 
sung. Mr. Reimers excels in lieder and 
these proved especially enjoyable. Mrs. 
Bessie Leigh Ejilenberg, the dean of 
Montgomery musicians, accompanied Mr. 
Reimers efficiently. 












LOUI 


In response to repeated requests, Mr. Koemmenich has decided 
to arrange special courses in COACHING FOR ORATORIO and 
CONCERT REPERTOIRE from APRIL 16th to JUNE 30th. 


For Terms and Information, apply to Secretary, 498 West End Avenue, New York 
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GIVE DAVIS AND MALEY MUSIC 


Works of Composers Presented in Two 
Buckhout Musicales 


The tenth and eleventh musicales in 
Mme. Buckhout’s series of American 
composers’ recitals were given on March 
3 and March 10 at her New York studio 
and were devoted, respectively, to the 
compositions of Eleanor M. Davis and 
Florence Turner-Maley. 

Miss Davis is a young composer from 
Hannibal, Mo., who has shown decided 
talent in her work. At her recital Mme. 
Buckhout sang her songs, winning espe- 
cial success in “The Gift of Life,” 
“Julia’s Garden,” “The Last Parting” and 
“Because I Love,” all four being re- 

eated. The last one is inscribed to Mme. 

uckhout. Miss Davis played her own 
charming piano pieces, Prelude and “Rose 
of Persia,” and Frances J. Hearons gave 
her violin pieces, Berceuse and “Chant 
de Noel,” which were warmly applauded, 
as were her songs. Miss Davis was 
greeted with much applause, which she 
shared with Mme. Buckhout and Miss 
Hearons. 

Mrs. Maley gave a lovely program, 
Mme. Buckhout singing her French songs 
“C’est Toi” and “Ravissant Papillons,” 
“The Bird at My Window,” “The Belated 
Butterfly,” “Song of Sunshine” and “The 
Throb of Spring,” this one dedicated to 
the singer. A distinct hit of the musi- 
cale was Mme. Buckhout’s or te of 
Mrs. Maley’s delightful set of little 











Beethoven Society 








songs, “Just for Children,” miniatures 
that have genuine charm. 

Ilse Penhlmann, contralto, gave “Voice- 
less Flowers” and “March Winds,” and 
“And Easter Day Was Born;” Justin 
Lawry, tenor, “The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” 
“A Call” and “Lass o’ Mine,” and Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, “Brighidin ban mo 
store,” “In a Garden Wild” and the popu- 
lar “I’ll Follow You.” Agnes Everett, 
violinist, played a Fragment and the 
obbligato in “Twilight Shadows” which 
Mme. Buckhout sang. There was great 
approval for the composer and the artists 
who presented her music. 





Philomela Club Appears in Brooklyn 
Concert 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club of 
Brooklyn made its appearance under the 
auspices of the People’s Institute on 
March 6 at the Bushwick High School, 
under the direction of Etta Hamilton 
Morris. The Philomela sang with fine 
tone and clarity of diction. One of the 
numbers was George Chittenden Turner’s 
“Hail, Land of Freedom.” Accompani- 
ments were authoritatively played by 
Lulu Bodani-Alexander and the violin 
solos by Dora Wynne Hartley formed an 
appreciated part of the program. 





Christine Miller Appears in Series of 
Georgia College 


ForsyYTH, GA., March 6.—The most in- 
teresting and enjoyable recital in the 
Bessie Tift College Lyceum Course was 
given on Feb. 28 by Christine Miller. 
Miss Miller captivated her audience by 
her charming manner, her magnificent 
interpretations and her beautiful voice. 
She performed a delightful and varied 
program and graciously responded to 
many encores. Miss Miller’s accompani- 
ments were played by Kathleen Morris. 

E. C. D. 





Reimers Sings in San Angelo, Tex. 


SAN ANGELO, TEX., March 10.—Paul 
Reimers, tenor, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, gave a recital before an 
appreciative audience on Feb. 26. A\l- 
though Mr. Reimers was suffering from 
a severe cold his hearers were highly 
pleased. His singing of Schubert’s 
‘Wohin” was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and Sinding’s “Sylvelin” had to be 
repeated. The Woman’s Club is making 
a great sacrifice to bring artists into 
this isolated section. F. W. S. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Expert Vocal Teachers Who Don’t 
Overcharge 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
A “Vocal Student,” complaining in 
your March 3 issue of short, expensive 


and unsatisfactory voice lessons in New 
York, seems a good example of that blind 
loyalty to vocal teachers, which cannot, 
under three years, discern between value 
received and exploitation. 

“Vocal Student” ought to visit the 
studios of some of the New York teach- 
ers who taught in Europe before the 
war, who have just as much “proficiency” 
as those gentlemen of whom he com- 
plains, as well as more conscience, if less 
business acumen. And, although the best 
men in any profession command high 
prices, “Vocal Student” can find right 
here in New York teachers asking fair 
prices and giving expert, painstaking at- 
tention to each individual student. 

ONE OF THEM. 

New York, March 12, 1917. 





Room for Teachers Whose Lessons Are 
Worth Ten Dollars 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I offer my experience in answer 
to the letter in your issue of March 10 
by “One Who Knows,” stating that no 
vocal teaching is worth $10 a half hour? 

I am a student who has studied with 
a teacher who charged only four dollars 
a lesson, and who helped me wonderfully 
and led me to a point where I was sing- 
ing fairly well, when my finances gave 
out. I worked by myself at home, but 
felt that there was still something that 














Redfern Mason, Big Pa- 
cific Coast Critic, calls 


GRAVEURE 


‘‘greatest baritone”’ 


in his San Francisco debut. 


Said Mr. Mason in the Examiner, 
Feb. 22: 
GRAVEURE IS GREATEST BARITONE 


Belgian-Briton Has Scottish Rite Hall Audience 
Ecstatic Over His Songs. 


By Redfern Mason 

‘“‘Louis Graveure is the greatest baritone 
of our generation. That is the impres- 
sion, clear cut and undimmed by any 
shadow of doubt, left on my mind by last 
night’s recital in Scottish Rite Hall. Mr. 
Graveure has all the vocal virtues—tone 
quality, breath control, dynamic variety 
and interpretative range. 

“His first song was Robert Franz’s 
‘Bitte,’ the lovely Lied in which the com-: 
poser sings his devotion to his wife. It 
was sung so beautifully that the audience 
at once recognized the singer as a master 
and settled down to admire and to rejoice. 
I never knew an audience so quickly and 
so entirely conquered. 

“This Belgian-Briton—he was born in 
Belgium and educated in England—is not 
merely endowed by nature with a glorious 
voice; his art is so perfect that he seems 
instinctively to do the right thing. He 
can make the rafters ring with a tone of 
heroic bigness; he can sing a pianissimo 
so delicately and purely that Lehmann or 
Sembrich might envy him. 


FREE REIN TO FANCY 

“One does not think about his method. 
His art is so consummate that he can give 
free rein to fancy and emotion. Every 
now and then a great artist comes upon 
the scene, and straightway the age of faith 
returns. Such an artist is Louis Graveure. 
His art is a revelation.” 


Steinway Piano 


Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 
New York 


Management : 
Aeolian Hall 

















stood between me and good singing, so 
I decided to have my case diagnosed by 
a $10 teacher. I sang for him and in 
a kindly way he pointed out my error in 
breathing, showing me clearly its bad 
results in my singing, and then told me 
frankly that I had enough grasp of the 
subject to work my own case out at 
home—and he did not know I had no 
money to study with him. In that one 
lesson I felt I gained the very thing I 
had looked for in my work and, there- 
fore, $10 was well spent for that lesson. 

For regular study, $10 is a prohibitive 
price for most students, but there is room 
in New York for teachers who are really 
worth $10 a lesson. 

Yours truly, 
“AMBITIOUS.” 
New York, March 14, 1917. 





The Question of Loyalty 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I make some mention of the little 
controversy that has been going on in 


the columns of your paper concerning 
Geraldine Farrar and the refusal on her 
part to rise during the singing of the 
National Anthem. Ever since the war 
commenced I have admired the quite sane 
attitude adopted by Mephisto toward the 
relation of music and things and persons 
musical. I really feel that “Aunt Polly” 
in the last paragraph of her letter 
touches the core of the whole matter. 

I am a Canadian, born in Canada, and 
yield to no one in loyalty to my country, 
but I am perfectly free to say that any 
time I am in the United States and am 
present at any gathering where the Na- 
tional Anthem is sung, I would not hesi- 
tate one second to rise and in so doing 
show my respect to the flag of the coun- 
try whose guest, so to speak, I was at 
the time. In so doing I would not con- 
sider I was showing any disrespect to my 
own country. If that would be the proper 
attitude to take for one who owes noth- 
ing at all to the United States, how much 
more proper should it be for one who 
was born in the country and who has 
been willing to take so much money from 
its people. 

As far as Mme. Farrar’s feelings for 
Germany are concerned, I think she 
would be very ungrateful if she did not 
feel the greatest sympathy and love for 
Germany, but I certainly do not think 
that it should kill her love and respect 
for her own country. In case it has, 
should she not renounce her citizenship 
at once? 

Again let me say that I am absolutely 
sure of your fairmindedness, but I real- 
ly think that this time “Aunt Polly” has 
properly diagnosed the case. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT H. PHILLIPS. 

Toronto, Canada, March 15, 1917. 





Opposes Miss Hoffman’s Advice to 
Coloratura Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


For the guidance of your student read- 
ers it seems well to point out the danger 
in the declaration of the soprano, Grace 
Hoffman, in your published interview, 
that certain coloratura arias ought to 
be sung more dramatically and conse- 
quently more slowly. This last is all 
wrong. 

The coloratura aria is not primarily a 
vehicle of dramatic emotion, but of 


brilliant vocalization and limpid tone; 
the composer has deliberately employed 


it as such and has imparted to it a given 
tempo, which becomes traditional; to 
sing the aria more slowly not only de- 
stroys most of what artistic content it 
may possess, but also causes the suspi- 
cion that the singer lacks fluency of ex- 
ecution. In the case of the “Lakmé” 
“Bell Song,” which Miss Hoffman de- 
crees to sing below tempo, it is simply 
she against Delibes. At the Opéra 
Comique, where they preserve the “tra- 


ditions” (embodying the wishes of the - 


composer) and in whose personnel there 
are still musicians contemporaneous with 
Delibes, the “Bell Song” is always taken 
fast, no attempt being made to dramatize 
the aria proper. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE E. SHEA. 
New York, March 15, 1917. 





Makes Charges of Unfairness in New 
York Contest of Federation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
My daughter having been a contestant 
in the New York State Contest for young 
professional musicians held by the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, I 


should like to state a few facts in the 
Open Forum for the benefit of prospec- 
tive contestants in order to avoid unnec- 
essary strain, disappointment, expense, 
time, etc. 

While the National Federation doubt- 
less has the best intentions and highest 
aims in assisting young musicians in 
their work, the ways and means employed 
to this end, i. e., to reach deserving, 
hard working students are, to say the 
least, quite unpractical. 

1. The New York State president, 
Mrs. Lewis, only informed contestants 
(who had sent fee of one dolar months 
before) less than ten days previous to 
the Syracuse contest of date and place 
(place changed on day of contest), time 
not given and this only after repeated 
inquiries, including a special delivery 
letter, which Mrs. Lewis claimed was 
not received. 

2. Conditions announced included: 
“Minimum number of judges for State 
contest shall be three for each class of 
contestants—two professionals of same 
branch of music and one musician of 
general culture. However, in Syracuse 
there were three judges—only one of 
whom was a professional, a pianist and 
critic—the other two being Mr. Egbert, 
a violinist, and Courboin, organist. My 
daughter received highest count marks 
from the one pianist, as Mrs. Lewis per- 
sonally informed her. As she was not a 
winner, this fact made her regret that 
conditions stated by the Federation were 
not complied with, inasmuch as it might 
have given her a chance to win out. 

3. Another announcement, “State con- 
tests may be held at such time as can 
be arranged by State president before 
Dec. 1, 1916.” However, the contest was 
held Jan. 25, 1917, and the second, in 
New York City, on March 1, 1917. In- 


formation about the place and date of ° 


district contest could not be obtained 
anywhere (an important item for the 
pocketbook of even the lucky winner). 

4. The names of judges in the New 
York contest March 1 could not be 
learned (also an important fact to a 
seriously trained young musician, whose 
hopes and aims can be encouraged or 
destroyed by inefficient judges in his 
branch); therefore, my daughter lost 
faith in the aims of the Federation. It 


seems a great pity that musicians of 
fame like Chadwick, Kneisel, Mrs. Beach, 
Mme. Homer, who allow their name: 
printed on the announcements as being 
on the committee, do not learn how pre- 
liminary contests are run by the State 
president, who neither has business ca- 
pacity nor conception of fairness to 
young contestants. A proof of this 
rather strong statement can be had in 
the fact that Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, on receiving information of 
the violation of rules in Syracuse wrote: 
“The best, if not the only solution of this 
difficulty in my opinion,will be to put 
contest aside and allow all contestants 
to take part in the contest which is be- 
ing arranged for the rest of the State 
in New York City.” 

Information of the date was received 
three days prior to the contest. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. H. CANDI PARR. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1917. 





Need Standardization of Vocal Terms 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Judging by the reports of the stand- 
ardization committees of our various 
State and National associations, the 
members of these committees have very 


hazy ideas of the problem which they are 
studying. A standard is a clear, definite 
idea. Standardization in vocal matters 
will provide a set of clear ideas by which 
the knowledge of the individual teacher 
can bé examined. This is the only means 
by which the fake voice teacher can be 
discovered and eliminated. 

The great scientist Huxley states: 
“Comparison is the essence of science.” 
Without definite standards there can be 
no profitable comparison. Therefore, 
standardization of a subject is absolutely 
essential to any real knowledge of that 
subject. At the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association, the 
chairman of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, after presenting various defini- 
tions of standards, declared that in his 
opinion the matter of standardization in 
musical matters was of doubtful value. 
This is saying in effect that any knowl- 
edge of this subject is of doubtful value. 

Standardization of terms consists in 
giving to the words we use clear and con- 
cise definitions. To define a word is to so 
present the idea which that word is in- 
tended to convey as to avoid all confusion 
of that idea with any other. For our 
present purpose let us take as a defini- 
tion of the term “vocal tone” the follow- 
ing: A complex tone composed of har- 
monic partial tones, originated by the 
vocal cords, changed in pitch by the 
action of the cartilages and muscles of 
the larynx and reinforced by sympathetic 
vibration of the air in the pharynx, 
mouth and nose. It must be clear that 
this definition differentiates the vocal 
tone from any other. 

In the light of the foregoing, what is a 
“head tone.” To define such a thing so 
that it may be clearly differentiated from 
a vocal tone or any other tone, and we 
may obtain a clear idea of it, the same 
points made in describing a vocal tone 
must be brought out. First, Does a “head 
tone” differ from a vocal tone in its com- 
position? Is a “head tone” a complex 
tone with harmonic partial tones or not? 
Second, What vibrator in place of the 
vocal cords originates the “head tone’? 
Third, What pitch changing mechanism 
determines the pitch of the “head tone’? 
Fourth, What resonance mechanism rein- 
forces the tones originated by the “head 
tone” vibrator? 





(Continued on page 31) 
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WYNNE PYLE 


THE NOTED PIANIST 
Triumphs with Minneapolis Symphony in Minneapolis on Feb. 25th 
THREE CRITIQUES ON HER PERFORMANCE: 
Minneapolis Journal, February 26, 1917: 
“The soloist was Wynne Pyle, a young American pianist, who gave a 


finished and authoritative performance of the E-flat major concerto by Liszt; 
warmly received, she played extra a famous Rachmaninov prelude.” 





Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 26, 1917: 


“She is a vigorous, dominant and sure pianist with dashing, bravura style 
She played it with much vim and competent 


and striking stage personality. 
technic.” 
Minneapolis Daily News, Feb. 26: 


he interpretation by Miss Pyle, impassioned and full of temperament, 
provided several new points of interest; instead of being merely a vehicle for 
the exploitation of a facile technic, she imbued it with heart and life. Her 
tone is virile and commanding (when necessary) and in the cantilene passages 
she played with delicacy and expression.” 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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When these questions have been satis- 
factorily answered, we can nfake the 
term “head tone” express a definite, clear 
idea and be sure we know what we are 
talking about. Until then, never. Sim- 
ilar treatment will establish the right to 
existence of such terms as “chest tone,” 
“diaphragmatic tone” (I protest that I 
am serious), “mouth tone,” “pharyngeal 
tone,” and “super head tone” (again I 
protest). 

We stand firm on a standard or, in 
other words, an investigated and tested 
idea. We “stand pat” on an idea we 
know or fear is unsound and, therefore, 
do not want investigated. Can we stand 
firm on the “head tone” or must we 
“stand pat’? , 

“The world allows that to perish which 
does not represent an idea, or a benefit 
for the human race,” wrote Victor Hugo. 
Those vocal terms which do not represent 
ideas cannot be standardized and must 
perish. : 

In our Open Forum discussions, let us 
strive to produce “light without heat.” 
In other words, let those who contribute 
to the discussions present clear, definite 
ideas or helpful criticism in place of 
uninteresting autobiographical sketches 
and silly personalities. 

Yours very truly, 
G. Y. 

New York, March 9, 1917. 





Explains “Apathy” of Players in Our 
Famous Orchestras 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Two letters in your columns refer to 
“the indifference of orchestra players” 
when playing outside of their own or- 
ganizations, like the New York Philhar- 
monic or the Symphony Society. 

The authors of these letters overlook 
the fact that the fault of any “apathetic” 
playing rests with the conductor, not 
with the players. The orchestra is the 
instrument, the conductor is the virtuoso, 
performing, as it were, upon this com- 
plicated mechanism. ; 

The finest orchestral musicians in the 
world (and our Symphony and Philhar- 
monic players must be numbered among 
these) will play indifferently if placed 
under the baton of a conductor who is 
indifferent either in mood or ability. _ 

Your letter writers say that the Phil- 
harmonic or Symphony, as the case may 
be, are not given fair representation 
when the musicians play for other or- 
ganizations. Perfectly true. One reason 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
former supremacy was its jealous con- 
cern for the players. Outside engage- 
ments were not permitted during the con- 
cert season; the musicians were liberally 
paid, did not have to rely on incidental 
“jobs” to eke out their existence. And 
when the orchestra went on the road the 
complete membership went. 

How many of the smaller cities of the 
United States have heard our famous 
symphonic bodies in their full strength? 
And how many of our orchestra mu- 
sicians to-day are so liberally paid that 
they can give’ their complete allegiance 
to their orchestras? Is it not a fact that 
many musicians are paid on the “piece- 
work” plan, so much a concert—a method 
which must lower the morale of the or- 
ganizations? And is it not true that in 


most instances our orchestral musicians 
are thrust aside after they pass the age 
of active service, without a pension, with- 
out means of earning a living? 
I am glad your correspondents opened 
this subject. NEMO. 
New York, March 1, 1917. 


“The Yellow Streak in Music” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Periodically there appears in the field 
of art a work which blazes the trail for 
a new quality, hitherto more or less un- 
explored. It may be for better or for 


worse. Mr. Grainger’s Suite, “In a Nut- 
shell,” is probably for one or the other. 

Hailed as the bearer of fresh and 
healthy tidings from a virgin land, in 
many ways akin in spirit to our own, the 
young Australian reached our shores 
a couple of years or so ago with a laud- 
able list of successes—pianistic and 
otherwise—already behind him. He 
brought us some songs of worth (al- 
ways of greater worth when founded on 
folk material), a few original outputs 
and various bits of surprising charm and 
freshness for other mediums. He be- 
came a success; more than a mere suc- 
cess. His splendid command of a virile, 
rhythmic sweep at the piano endeared 
him to the hearts of the followers of 
that instrument; his novel and youthful- 
ly exuberant interpretations of older 
works infused life into much played rép- 
ertoire pieces. His ideas were stimu- 
lating, original; he was not to be held 
back by formula, dogma, unless he chose 
for the sake of a whim to argue so and 
so 





We liked him and he liked us. We 
liked him for his Australian ideas on 
democracy, for the clear mountain air 
he promised to lend to music, for the 
spirit of the open he seemed to carry in 
a time of turgid introspection. His 
whimsies were effective. We did not 
mind if he coined phrases now and then. 
We bore with his “dished up” for “fiddles, 
bass fiddles,” etc. He said he wanted 
to use Anglo-Saxon words exclusively. 
We thought him not quite impertinent, 
merely almost too witty when he directed 
us to “louden lots” instead of to “molto 
crescendo.” Then we became somewhat 
suspicious. Was it all quite so healthy 
as we had supposed, this spontaneous 
humor? Was he as unselfconscious and 
delightfully naive as he must be to have 
such witty ideas? Were these hybrid 
and overladen transcriptions quite within 
the bounds of what is natural, spon- 
taneous, wholesomely boyish? 

Then came “In a Nutshell.” The shell 
burst. It was lots of fun and our friend 
and guest disarmed our criticism by 
maintaining that “Gay but Wistful” was 
an attempt to write an air with a Music 
Hall flavor embodying that London 
blend of gaiety with wistfulness so fa- 
miliar in the performances of George 
Grossmith, Jr., and other vaudeville 
artists. We could not object to its 
mood, since this was intentional. The 
most we could do was to wonder whether 
we: liked the sultry vulgarity of the 
vaudeville stage in our concert halls. 
The Strauss Waltz is so fresh and open 
and frank. So was the Grainger music 
at first. 

Of course, there is a yellow streak 
in America, but it comes a bit hard to 
find it used by the better type of com- 
poser, the one who has had all the advan- 
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tages. Nevertheless, the “Platform Hum- 
let” and the “Gay but Wistful” and the 
“Gumsuckers’ March” were lots of fun, 
good-humored and jolly. The remain- 
ing number was called merely “Pastoral” 
(“for my dear comrade in art and 
thought, Cyril Scott”). We were not 
told in the program notes that it meant 
this or that. And when we say it was 
yellow music, we may add that we don’t 
care for yellow music and are sorry this 
sort of thing has begun in the concert 
hall. The highbrow would say it was 
sensual, possibly the most sensual music 
ever written; the lowbrow might say it 
was just the spirit of Broadway at its 
worst, the side of it none of us likes 
when the best part of us has the upper 
hand. It was crass. 

Crassness in music is a bad sign. The 
“Pastoral” was so crass that we wonder 
whether a composer can stumble on such 
a mood through an intellectual process. 
Could he sit down and say he was just 
going to write a piece which sounded 
richer and more unrestrained in the 
orchestra than anything he had ever 
heard, using a greater number of “mod- 
ern” chords than anyone else, just to 
show what an up-to-date sort of a musi- 
cal chap he was, so to speak? That 
might be possible, but would not an 
artist feel he had done something not 
quite square to art if he were a real 
artist? Would he not know there was 
a gentleman in music who disdains the 
use of some things at every artist’s dis- 
posal? Is there no noblesse oblige about 
a composer’s thoughts? Perhaps not, 
since this is a day of “freedom” of 
thought and expression. Anyway, we 
were sorry to be disappointed in Grain- 
ger; he was so charming and won his 
way so to the hearts of the critics and 
those who met him. Perhaps we do not 
understand. Yet a poet wrote, “We mu- 
sicians know.” 

Sincerely yours, 
REGINALD L. SWEET. 
New York, March 7, 1917. 





Would Like to Hear Amato as 
“Rigoletto” 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The ways of the Metropolitan are 
often not unlike those of Providence— 
past finding out, especially to the un- 


informed, at a distance. The writer is 
a subscriber to the Metropolitan’s season 
in Philadelphia. Not infrequently also 
he journeys to its Temple of Art at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway. 
Thrice during the past two seasons he 
has had the pleasure of hearing the re- 
vival of “Rigoletto.” 

Now to switch to the first person sin- 
gular, I would like to inquire, what in 
Heaven’s name is the reason we are not 
afforded the opportunity in this country 
of hearing Amato in the title réle of this 
opera? ithout discussing or dispar- 
aging the art of the baritone who is sing- 
ing “Rigoletto” in the current revival of 
the opera, I submit that it is impossible 
to sit through an evening of “Rigoletto” 
without being constantly strongly im- 
Pressed with the conviction of what a 
wonderful Rigoletto Amato’s must be. 
Indeed, the opera fairly cries aloud for 
him, and it seems to me that I have 
heard that this is his very greatest rdéle. 

With possibly one exception, Amato is 
the Metropolitan’s most brilliant artist 
from the standpoint of pure histrionics, 
and when this is considered, together 
with the fact—which must be admitted— 
that in the whole range of opera there 
is scarcely a réle as pregnant with pos- 
sibilities for great acting as that of 
Rigoletto, it becomes difficult to under- 
stand why, sometimes at least, we do 
not have the opportunity of hearing 
Amato in this opera. 

I am not writing this for the mere joy 
of seeing it in print. It has occurred to 
me that there may be some simple ex- 
planation which you can give. 

Yours very truly, 
“RIGOLETTO.” 
Ambler, Pa., March 14, 1917. 





Seeks Data as to Stephen C. Foster’s 
Life 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
For the past year and a half I have 
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been engaged in gathering material for 
a biography of Stephen C. Foster, the au- 
thor and composer of “Swanee River,” 
“Old Kentucky Home” and many other 
well-beloved songs. The task is now 
practically completed and I feel confident 
that as much information has been ob- 
tained as is possible at the present time. 
The libraries of our large cities have 
been carefully searched; every clue has 
been followed up; every member of the 
Foster family that I could locate has 
been corresponded with, and in this man- 
ner I have obtained considerable hitherto 
unpublished material in regard to Fos- 
ter’s life. The available records, how- 
ever, are scanty, and.there still remains 
much that is vague and indefinite in the 
life story of this remarkable man, and 
much that can only be classed as myth 
and legend. 

It may be that some reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA may be able to add a little his- 
torical information to the present sum 
total. I will appreciate very highly the 
opportunity to make this appeal through 
your columns and will be, indeed, grate- 
ful if any new light on the subject may 
be obtained in this way. I do not make 
the appeal for myself, but for the 
memory of the errant genius who occu- 
pies so unique a place in musical history. 
The figure of Stephen C. Foster is of 
too great importance in the history of 
American music to be allowed to fade 
out into the dim mist of half-forgotten 
legend. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 
New York, March 18, 1917. 





Management of the Ballet Russe Or- 
chestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Should your journal not be read by 
as many orchestral players as it de- 
serves to be, my letter may give informa- 
tion to a great many music-lovers, who, 
I think, ought to know what handicaps 
orchestra men labor under, even in or- 
chestras that are supposed to be man- 
aged in an artistic manner. 

On the tour this season of the Diaghi- 
leff Ballet Russe the orchestra was man- 
aged by the gentle art of intimidation. 
Although the tour was fortunately well 
enough supported from a financial stand- 
point, there were times when there was 
unrest in the organization. At such 
times no one, from M. Nijinsky to the 
baggage man, knew what was going to 
happen. Naturally, the orchestra had its 
troubles and peace (with prosperity) 
was preserved by the conductor of “Till 
Eulenspiegel” (who, when not beating 
time in the Strauss ballet, played piccolo 
and when not playing piccolo ‘‘managed” 
the orchestra, as I said before, gently by 
intimidation). The Russian Ballet might 
have proved financially profitable in 
America (it has proved so everywhere 
else in the world) had it been properly 
represented on the road. The artistic 
note was lamentably absent. No one in 
the organization suffered more through 
this delinquency than did M. Nijinsky, 
as it interfered with his being able to 
give the public of his superb art. Had 
one of the gentlemen of the Metropolitan 
Opera House business staff, under whose 
direction the Ballet operated, been with 
the organization en tour things would 
have been different and this letter, in all 
likelihood, would not have been written. 

Very truly yours, 


ONE WHo KNows. 
New York, March 18, 1917. 
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AUSTIN GREETS NEW CIVIC ORCHESTRA 





First Concert Proves An Unquali- 
fied Success, Under Director 
Frank L. Reed 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 11.—The event- 
ful day has at last arrived when Austin 
can claim a municipal orchestra. It re- 
mained for Frank Lefevre Reed to suc- 
ceed where others had failed. A man of 
tact and executive ability, as well as a 
thorough, all-round musician, Mr. Reed 
has been able to draw together musicians 
of all classes, as well as to interest the 


general public. 

The first concert was given on Sunday 
afternoon, March 11, and was free for 
the public. Nearly every seat in the 
Majestic Theater was occupied. The pro- 
gram was chosen wisely, not being too 
great a tax either on the patience of 
the audience or the skill of the young 
orchestra, and when the short length of 
time which had been given to practice 
is considered, the results were highly 
commendable. Arthur Saft, as concert- 
master, demonstrated anew his ability 
and did much to make the initial concert 
a success. Beside him, on the first violin 
desk, was Mrs. Saft, who also appeared 
as soloist, singing with dramatic breadth 
the “Queen of Sheba” aria. 

In the orchestra were several pupils of 
the Austin High School, one or more 
being from the Junior High School. It 
was necessary to import only three in- 
struments from San Antonio, the oboe, 
bass and bassoon. 

Rehearsals will begin at once for a 
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Supreme Achievement 
in Songcraft 


Here are presented English songs and ballads 
of unusual merit. They have earned and 
been accorded the commendation of ‘‘Musical 
America” and the general press. With few 
exceptions they have been sung abroad, in- 
variably with a rare degree of success. They 
now offer the artist in America an opportun- 
ity to present the pre-eminent in the world 
of song. 


These Numbers Now Ready: 


DEAREST EYES (in E-flat) 

OUT FROM RIO (in C) 

WAITING FOR YOU (in E-flat, 
F and G) 

ROBIN ON THE APPLE TREE 
(in E-flat and F) 

LI'L GAL (in C) 

MY THOUGHTS (in F and G) 

rHE LITTLE SHAWL OF BLUE 
(in F) 

HOME TO YOU, IRELAND (in 
C) 

ELDORADO (in F) 

THE WORLD IS ONLY A 
TINY PLACE (in F) 

IF YOU WERE THE OP’NING 
ROSE (in C, D and E-flat) 

IT SEEMS TO ME (in D) 


All are obtainable of your dealer, or they 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of thirty 
cents for each copy, by the publishers, 


JOS. W. STERN & CO. 
$ 102 West 38th St. New York 











RETURN DATES FROM EVERY 
ENGAGEMENT 
A Conference on the Relation of Ultra-Modern to 
Archaic Music by 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 


Piano illustrations from the works of Scriabine, 
Debussy, Schoenberg, Eric Satie, by Miss Heyman. 
Vocal illustrations from Troubadour and old Greek 
songs. 

Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
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second concert to be given in May. This 
movement has the endorsement and sup- 
port of the City Commission, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotary Club and 
Lion’s Club, all the musical societies, and 
a long list of patrons and patronesses. 

; The program of the first concert fol- 
ows: 


D Major (B. & H. No41), 
Haydn; Cavatina, from “Queen of Sheba,” 
Gounod; “Valse Triste,’ Sibelius (string or- 
chestra and flute); “The Last Dream of the 
Virgin,’’ Massenet (string orchestra) ; Minuet 
from Piano Sonata, Op. 7, Grieg; One Thou- 
sand and One Nights Waltz, Johann Strauss ; 
Wedding March, ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ Mendelssohn. 
C. E. N. 


Symphony, 





WERRENRATH’S LONG TOUR 





Important Choral Performances Among 
Bookings of Baritone 


Reinald Werrenrath, the popular bari- 
tone, is giving recitals during March in 
Allentown, Pa.; Jersey City, Baltimore 
(Peabody Institute) and in Brooklyn, ap- 
pearing, too, with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Richmond, Va., and taking 
the chief réle in three performances of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew,” under Leopold Stokowski in Phila- 
delphia. In April he sings the same 
work with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, under Louis Koemmenich, and gives 
recitals in Louisville, Canton, Ohio; 
Watertown, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, ap- 
pearing at a concert with the St. Cecilia 
Club of New York City and in three per- 
formances of the Mahler Eighth Sym- 
phony with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick 
Stock. Mr. Werrenrath will sing at May 
festivals in Oberlin, Ohio; Geneva, N. 
Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Nashua, N. H., 
and Hagerstown, Md. 

Although suffering from an intense 
attack of grip in the winter, Mr. Wer- 
renrath sang all his concerts without 
any cancellation and in so doing kept 
unbroken his record of fulfilling every 
engagement booked for him in the period 
of seven years he has been managed by 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 





THIRD MANNES RECITAL 





Young People’s Program Offered by 
Violinist and Pianist 


For their third New York recital of 
the season in AXolian Hall, David and 
Clara Mannes offered a “young people’s 
program” that consisted of Beethoven’s 
G Major Sonata, a transcription of the 
familiar dance melody from “Orfeo,” the 
Beethoven-Kreisler “Rondino,” the Air 
on the G String, Debussy’s “En Bateau,” 
Cecil Burleigh’s “From a Wigwam” and 
“What the Swallows Told,” pieces by 
Schubert and Schumann and Schiitt’s 
“Walzermarchen” Trio—this last with 
the assistance of Engelbert Roentgen, 
cellist. 

A large audience found much to ap- 
plaud in the playing of the artists, which 
displayed their familiar serious and 
scholarly qualities. The Beethoven so- 
nata, after a rather dubious start on the 
part of Mr. Mannes, enjoyed a smooth 
and soothing performance and the “Or- 
feo” melody went beautifully. So, too, 
did Schiitt’s pleasant trio, which was 
duly appreciated for its melodious grace. 

ea A 





Zoeliners Return to San José 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 9.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet played a return engagement 
last evening at the Pacific Conservatory 
of Music. ‘The concert was an extra one 
in the artists’ series and was given com- 
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limentary to the members of the Pacific 

Sésalaal Association, under whose au- 
spices the artists’ concerts are given. 
The Zoellners were at their best. The 
Argall Brothers’ Quartet gave a second 
recital, with the assistance of Gladys 
Argall, soprano; Mary Newton, mezzo- 
soprano; Marguerite Wagner, violinist, 
and Florence Jamison, accompanist. 
Irene Maddocks, soprano, gave the first 
of the commencement recitals at the 
Pacific Conservatory. M. M. F. 


LAWRASON PUPIL HEARD 








Genevieve Houghton Shows Talent in 
Studio Recital 


Genevieve Houghton, soprano, a pupil 
of Arthur Lawrason, the noted vocal in- 
structor, gave a recital on Friday after- 
noon, March 9, in Mr. Lawrason’s New 
York studio. An informal gathering 
listened to the young singer with mani- 
fest interest and attention. Miss Hougn- 
ton gave the following program: 

“J’ai pleuré en réve,” Hué; “Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes,’ Hahn; “L’ heure, ex- 
quise,” Hahn; “The wind’s in the south,” 
Scott; “A Birthday,” Woodman; “Bird of the 
wilderness,’ Horsman; “Will o’ the wisp,’ 
Spross; “To a messenger,’ La Forge; ‘Maids 
of Cadiz,” Delibes. 

Miss Houghton showed great talent 
and the results of careful training. She 
is a singer of personal charm and pre- 
possessing appearance, with a natural 
voice of good quality. With spirit and 
vivacity she sang “Maids of Cadiz,” be- 
ing obliged to repeat it, so cordial was 
the applause. 

Francis Moore was the accompanist 
and played a group of Chopin numbers 
as well. His musicianly attributes are 
well known. q 


SOMONE 


SOCIETY SEES RUSSIANS DANCE 





Oukrainsky and Pavley Appear Twice 
in Sherry’s Ballroom 


Following the New York début of the 
Russian dancers, Serge Oukrainsky and 
Andreas Pavley, in the Symphony Con 
cert for Young People on March 10, the 
dancers shortly after made New York 
appearances on two _ successive days, 
bringing their total up to three perform- 
ances within four days. The first of 
these later appearances was at a dinner 
given by Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker at 
Sherry’s, where the dancers performed 
for 200 guests, including some of the 
most prominent persons in New York 
society. A stage was erected in the large 
ballroom and the artists gave Greek and 
Russian dances, supported by the Little 
Symphony, conducted by George Barrére. 

In the same place on the following eve- 
ning the same performers appeared, with 
the additional assistance of a young 
woman described on the program as 
“Mechta.” <A fair sized audience showed 
its appreciation of the dancers’ art. 
Miss “Mechta” ~appeared with Mr. 
Oukrainsky in “The Dream of En- 
dymion,” Rubinstein, and with Mr. Pav- 
ley in .“La Danse du Luciole,” Grieg. 
For any who might not care for this 
type of dancing, there was keen enjoy- 
ment in the lovely playing of Mr. Bar- 
rére’s organization in the “Céphale et 
Procris” Ballet Suite of Grétry and other 
numbers. 





Martin Richardson, the New York 
tenor, has been singing with success on 
a tour in Maine with William R. Chap- 
man, which began Feb. 26 at Lewiston 
and ended at Biddeford, March 21. 
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AN OPERETTA COMPOSER WHO 
WRITES “WITHOUT KNOWING HOW” 





Willard Goldsmith’s Work an 
Interesting Study in 
Psychology rs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1917. 


66 IGNON MAGUIRE,” the six- 

teenth annual production of the 
Balbazoo Club, was recently presented 
in Philadelphia with every degree of 
success. The operetta aroused the in- 
terest of the writer, which prompted him 
to visit the composer, Willard Goldsmith, 
in his office at the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau, of which he is associate man- 
ager. To my surprise I was informed 
by Mr. Goldsmith that he had never had 
instruction in composition. This is a 
peculiar phase of musical creativity 


which has always interested me from a 


psychological standpoint. Musicians, as 
a rule, scoff at anybody who evolves 
tunes without knowing how, a condition 
which in the near future, after scientific 
investigation, instead of being regarded 
with contempt as a “freakish” condition, 
will be universally accepted. 

“The first thing I ever knew was mu- 
sic,” said Mr. Goldsmith. “The greatest 
punishment I could receive—so they tell 


| 
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me—was to be prevented from singing \ 


my favorite song, entitled ‘Pretty Pond 
Lilies,’ before retiring each night. The 
old nurse, who is still with our family, 
was the one to inflict this awful punish- 
ment in the event of misbehavior dur- 
ing the day. The first real awakening 
toward music happened when, at about 
the age of six or seven, my sister took 
me to the Grand Opera House to hear a 
performance of ‘Mignon.’ Many of the 
melodies remained with me. It was the 
Emma Juch Opera Company. The cre- 
ative powers started about the age of 
fourteen, and things began to take form 
in rather quick succession when, at the 
age of eighteen, I had completed about 


a 








Photo by Rembrandt 


Willard Goldsmith, Composer, of Phila- 
delphia 


fifty compositions. It was an awful task 
to have things transcribed in those days. 
I knew what I wanted, but could not 
express myself clearly, so consequently 
much of this music would require better 
harmonizing. Now I have become accus- 
tomed to the work. 


“About fourteen years ago Sousa’s 
Band played one of my compositions, a 
dance number,” continued Mr. Goldsmith, 
“and made a very successful talking- 
machine record on the Victor. It was 
an almost uncanny sensation, as I had 
never before heard any of my works 
played. My aim after that was to enter 
the comic opera field. Instrumentation 
occupied the greater part of my atten- 
tion. I took active interest in many 
amateur performances for the purpose 


of learning how operettas were handled - 


from the standpoint of the composer. In 
productions like ‘The Geisha,’ ‘The Run- 


ye (od ofc fo ed pod fod pod oped ped feeds 


away Girl’ and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, I was fortunately cast for im- 
portant parts. This was invaluable to me. 

“Not long afterward a great impulse 
to go abroad took possession of me. 
While in Berlin it occurred to me that the 
most important thing in catering to the 
public was to study just what they want- 
ed, and every trip I made abroad I had 
this uppermost in my mind. To keep up 
a standard, I took up voice culture and 
found myself working up a répertoire 
of the best composers of different na- 
tionalities. All these had to be memor- 
ized, as I could not read notes, and this 
necessitated the assistance of an excel- 
lent accompanist. The more difficult the 
song the better I enjoyed the work. All 
this time my desire for composition grew 
steadily stronger. About seven years 
ago I composed a score of twenty-three 
musical numbers, of which eighteen were 
used. I would rather give people an 
hour too little of my work dan three 
minutes too much. There were twenty- 
four musicians in the orchestra for which 
I planned my own effects in orchestra- 
tion. I had to have some one carry out 
these ideas for me. When I compose, I 
think out all the numbers with the or- 
chestral effects firmly fixed in my mind. 

“It is almost impossible for me to ex- 
plain exactly how I do these things. In- 
spiration is about the only term that I 
can use in relation to this work. It is not 
my intention to go beyond certain limita- 
tions which I fully realize. Considering 
the fact of the large percentage of people 
who never enjoyed the advantages of a 
musical education, we must do every- 
thing to create music which they can as- 
similate. The greatest feat for an oper- 
etta composer is to be able to send his 
audience away arguing as which number 
was the ‘hit of the show.’ 

“In my last operetta, ‘Mignon Ma- 
guire,’ I had the very efficient assistance 
of Louis Culp as musical director. He is 
the brother of Julia Culp, the noted 
lieder singer, and himself a musician of 
high merit. At times my conception of 
instrumentation does not entirely coin- 
cide with my original harmonic ideas 
from the orchestral standpoint, but I lose 
no time in making the necessary changes. 
I do the work by natural instinct. I can- 
not play my own compositions. For- 
tunately, I picked up piano playing to a 
very limited degree, which has enabled 
me to work out the different harmonies.” 

M. B. SwWAas. 





SAN DIEGO PAYS EARNEST 
TRIBUTE TO MME. MELBA 


Recital and Social Honors Heaped 
Upon Noted Diva—Local Interest 
in Music at Flood Tide 


SAN DieGo, CAL., March 9.—Never 
have local concert-goers displayed such 
enthusiasm and interest as were in evi- 
dence during the last week. “Sold-out” 
signs appeared three times in this period, 
the attractions being Graveure, Mura- 
tore and Cavalieri and Melba. 

Mme. Melba, who appeared at the Isis 
Theater last night, gave her second pro- 
gram of the season and the audience was 
fully as imposing in size as at her first 
appearance. The insistent applause for 
encores mirrored the delight of Mme. 
Melba’s hearers. The latter responded 
most generously. She was assisted by 
Jay Plane, flautist; Rex Dunn, the local 
violinist, and Archibald Sessions, Ruby 
Gray and Margaret Hansen, who pro- 
vided accompaniments. 

Mme. Melba was the guest of Mme. 
Tingley of the Theosophical Institute of 
Point Loma and special concerts and 
receptions were given in her honor at 
this institution. She was also a visitor 
at the Exposition grounds, where she 
called on Dr. Stewart, the official organ- 
ist. Here Mme. Melba played the great 
out-of-door organ and also sang the 
“Prayer” from “Otello,” with Dr. Stew- 
art accompanying. Mme. Melba was also 
guest of honor at a review of the Twen- 
ty-first Infantry in the Plaza de Panama 
and it was her privilege to present the 
colors at the drill. we, Be 








Bridgeport Musicians Plan to Give Their 
Orchestra a Fitting Home 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 10.—Apace 
with the movement that is now well under 
way to organize a worthy local sym- 
phonic body, there has grown a convic- 
tion that Bridgeport needs a large musi- 
cal auditorium, one that will be acoustic- 
ally satisfactory. The Bridgeport Musi- 
cians’ Union would also have its quarters 
in the structure. It is proposed that 
when the orchestra is completely organ- 
ized and equipped a series of concerts 
be given for the purpose of making a 
start toward a building fund. At present 
the orchestra numbers about fifty, but it 
is desired to double this number. 
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—ARTISTS— 
Recent Brilliant Successes 


Kathleen Hart Bibb 


Lyric=-Soprano 
Soloist With 
Minneapolis 


Symphony 
Orchestra 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, was presented at 
this concert and gave as her selections ‘‘Il est 
doux, il est bon’’ from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade,’’ 
and ‘‘Balatella’’ from Leoncayallo’s ‘‘I Pagli- 
acci.’’ Mrs. Bibb’s selections were judiciously 
made to display the full beauty of her voice, 
which seems to develop in character and sympa- 
thetic quality at each successive appearance. No 
other singer who has appeared at these afternoon 
concerts has sung with such perfect poise and 


finish.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


The assisting soloist was Kathleen Hart Bibb, 
LC one of Minneapolis’ most talented and artistic 
Mrs. Bibb sang beautifully well, 
with sincerity, confidence and knowing style.— 


lyric sopranos. 


Caryl B. Storrs in Minneapolis Tribune. 


Roberta Beatty 


Mezzo=Soprano 
Soloist With _ 


Matinee 
Musical Club of 
Philadelphia 


Percy Grainger and Roberta Beatty, Mezzo 
Soprano, appear before Matinee Musical Club.— 


Roberta Beatty was the singer. she gave 
lyrics of Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Holmes, Hahn, 
Carpenter, and others, including Bizet with the 
familiar Habenera from Carmen. Miss Beatty 
who makes a stage picture pleasing to behold 
has a voice of richness of timbre and powerful- 
ness of projection. The audience enjoyed her 
participation greatly.—Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 31, 1917. 


Miss Beatty presented for the admiration of 
her audience, an attractive personality and in- 
gratiating manner, and sang with ease and ex- 
pression in clear, rich mezzo tones.—EHvening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Miss Beatty revealed a voice of rare richness, 
power, and genuine eloquence in several groups 
of songs.—North American, Philadelphia. 








Beatrice Hubbell- 
Plummer 


Recital 


Of Her Own Songs and Verses 
for Children 
at 


Princess Theatre 
New York 


With the possible exception of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Domestic Symphony,’’ her ‘‘Weentsy 
Baby’’ song is the only place a child’s cry has 
been heard in music during the New York season. 
It is a real ery heard with a mother’s ear and 
expressed in descending semi-tones by an artist. 


Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer has put the home into 
music outdoors and indoors and upstairs and 
downstairs and even the stairs themselves, with 
mother tumbling down to catch the naughty child 
who has been stealing jam. But every woman 


that ever went to a bargain sale and every man 
that ever grumbled at the sight of one will capi- 
unte when she recites ‘‘A Bit o’ Sense in Non- 


sense,’’ the story of the buttons that were 
planted and grew up into clothes.—New York Sun, 


Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer is a soprano with an 
excellent voice, which she uses with marked skill 
for the interpretation of songs that she has 
written for the especial delectation of youngsters. 
—Musical America. 





florence Macbeth 


Prima Donna 
Coloratura 
as 


OLYMPIA 


TALES OF HOFFMAN 
with 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA 


CHICAGO RECITAL 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


ORCHESTRA 


Extensive reviews of these appearances 
have been 
Musical America. 


used in recent issues of 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY BEHAVES SHOCKINGLY 


Plays Liszt Symphony in New 
York While ‘‘Choice Spirits” 
Applaud Shamelessly 


The Boston Symphony gave its last 
pair of New York concerts at Carnegie 
Hall last week and at the Thursday 
evening session committed a breach of 
esthetic etiquette scandalous enough to 
unnerve the sacred codfish. It played 
Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony with never 
so much as a strictly classical overture 
to take the curse off such a misdeed— 
and this though the Bostonians are 


known (vide Richard Aldrich, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, et al.) to be patronized 
by only the “choice spirits” of the mu- 
sical community who, in the nature of 
things, are supposed to realize that 
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Baker’s art steadily 
She has gained in authority and 
She has 
unusual intelligence as an interpreter, and 
the subtlety of perception often lacking in 


Boston Herald—Mrs. 
improves. 
in control of her vocal resources. 


American singers. he singer made vivid 
and delightful vocal pictures. She colored 
tones. She suggested changing moods. 


Boston Transcript—Chausson at his best, 
which Mrs. Atwood-Baker felt and commu- 
nicated with comprehension, taste, insight 
and vocal ability. She understood its con- 
tinuity, she prepared its climaxes and rose 
to them, and she caught its varying moods 
and pictures with the imaginative and col- 
oring power of her voice—tenderness, ela- 
tion, despair and melancholy in turn. It 
was poetry of a high order and interpreta- 
tion of a high order. 


Christian Science Monitor—The improve- 
ment in Mrs. Baker’s singing since she ap- 
peared in a Steinert Hall recital last year 
is marked. Her voice is of a_ velvety 
texture, 


Boston American—Mrs. Baker has a so- 
prano of ripe and mellow quality, smooth 
and even from top to bottom. She sings 
with fine taste and surprising skill. 
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there is no such word as Liszt in their 
artistic lexicon. What ailed Dr. Muck 
even to think of defiling the chaste ears 
of a great and reverent assemblage of 
such spirits with this sin-tainted sym- 
phony? What ailed the orchestra—that 
sanctified guardian of classic ideals—to 
play it with such unbecoming zest and 
enthusiasm? What, for that matter, 
ailed the choice spirits to listen for an 
hour and a quarter with most shame- 
fully concentrated attention and then 
to applaud with shocking vehemence? 
Truly, esthetic degradation can go no 
further. Will ever the choice spirits be 
able to efface the memory of the present 
artistic turpitude? 

It is not at all encouraging to find that 
Boston has for some time harbored con- 
cert-going renegades of a similar sort. 
Confusion is trebly confounded by the 
discovery that this same Dr. Muck 
found it expedient to befoul Symphony 
Hall eight times in the last two seasons 
with this same pernicious work. De- 
plorable hour in which it is ruthlessly 
revealed that the presumably elect are 
spiritually contiguous to the skim milk 
which masquerades as cream! 


But to return to last week’s perform- 
ance! Dr. Muck did well from our hum- 
ble point of view to abstain from other 
matters than the symphony. The work 
is too vast an emotional conception and 
too puissant in its grip on the feelings 
of the hearer gracefully to brook com- 
petition with something else. Like the 
Ninth Symphony, it constitutes a festival 
in itself, to disturb the unity of which 
is pointedly ill advised. But if the 
“Faust” seems always an outstanding 
event, it appeared more than ever so 
last week, for Dr. Muck presented for 
the first time in this city, where it 
is right familiar, a new version, its 
composer’s last word on the _ subject. 
but one that has never been made public. 
Five years ago in Bayreuth the conductor 
came across a_ revised score in the 
archives of Wahnfried. The penciled 
changes and additions, he was informed, 
had been made by Liszt in 1883—the 
year of Wagner’s death. Concerning 
these alterations, nothing appears ever 
to have been spoken or written. Dr. 
Muck secured himself the score and per- 
mission to perform it. The alterations 
are neither of great extent nor large 
significance. They consist in some 
changes of instrumentation—the substi- 
tution of a bass clarinet for a bassoon 
in the statement of some important 
phrases in the first movement; the 
doubling of certain horn parts by trom- 
bones with broader and more sonorous 
effect; the addition of some biting pic- 
colo notes in the “Mephistopheles” sec- 
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tion and elsewhere of some violin tre- 
molos and figuration. There are no cur- 
tailments or elaborations of the musical 
structure as such. Mr. Stransky, feel- 
ing intuitively the superiority of the 
bass clarinet over the bassoon in the 
places where it now appears that Liszt 
thought the same way about it, made the 
change on his own initiative some time 
ago. Dr. Muck eliminates a few bars 
here and there, but as the symphony is 
long and these passages in a sense re- 
dundant, his course must be approved. 

The sublime work, the supreme musi- 
cal expression of Goethe’s tragedy, re- 
ceived last week a performance of an 
eloquence, a power and a breadth for the 
greater part superlative. The last move- 
ment in especial was towering. There 
might be mentioned incidents of uneven 
playing, it is true, nor can it be denied 
that Dr. Muck dragged the lengthy 
“Marguerite” movement and missed 
much of its infinite tenderness and 
charm. That was to be expected, for Dr. 
Muck never was a pre-eminent exponent 
of such elements. But in the “Faust” 
and the “Mephistopheles,” a dramatic in- 
tensity, an overwhelming force, a mo- 
mentum of passion surged through and 
fired these pages with overwhelming ef- 
fect. And the mystically ecstatic finale 
was crushing. 

Dr. Muck had the inestimable advan- 
tage of a chorus from Boston, splendidly 
trained by Stephen S. Townsend, and a 
tenor of admirable vocal equipment and 
interpretative capacities in Arthur 
Hackett. New York has not heard the 
chorus mysticus done with’ such splen- 
did body of virile tone in many a day; 
nor the phrases about the “Eternal Fem- 
inine” delivered as tellingly. Mr. Hack- 
ett is a singer whose further appear- 
ances here we shall eagerly await. Pos- 
sessed of a resonant tenor, of extremely 
ingratiating lyrical quality, he has much 
of the intelligence and feeling that are 
required to sing this brief but wonder- 
ful part understandingly. 
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The Saturday Concert 


Dr. Muck’s offering of the Brahms 
double concerto in his Saturday concert 
made last week one characterized by the 
presentation in New York of concertos 
for a union of instruments—following 
Mr. Damrosch’s performing of the Bee- 
thoven triple concerto. In the Brahms 
work in A minor, the soloists were Anton 
Witek, the Boston Orchestra’s concert- 
master, and Heinrich Warnke, the first 
cellist. One reflected that it would be 
interesting if we could hear the succes- 
sive movements of the concerto given 
with various pairs of soloists connected 
with the history of the work—the Allegro 
with Joachim and Hausmann, who had 
first played it; the Andante with Max 
Bendix and Victor Herbert, who had been 
the soloists in the American premiére, 
and the Finale by the present soloists. 
The performance of the latter was much 
applauded, and at the close there was a 
little love feast of mutual congratula- 
tions between the soloists and the con- 
ductor. 

The remainder of this final program 
was classic in tone, with the Cherubini 
“Les Abencérages” Overture sounding 
exceedingly advanced for a work written 
prior to 1813, and with the suave beau- 
ties of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony 
closing the concert most happily. 


MME. GALLI-CURCI 
ASTOUNDS BOSTON 


Immense Audience Enchanted 
by Coloratura and Dramatic 
Art of Soprano 


Boston, MAss., March 17.—To an au- 
dience that equaled in numbers those of 
the McCormack and Ysaye concerts re- 
cently, Mme. Galli-Curci made her initia] 
bow to Bostonians last Sunday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall and captured her 
every listener. A reappearance was at 
once arranged, so that the, many who 
were refused entrance to this concert 


(every available seat and standing place 
having been taken) might hear this great 
artist on April 29. 

Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, were Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s aides. In addition to the well- 
known pieces from “Lakmé” and “Lucia,” 
which she sang incomparably, Mme. 
Galli-Curci sang French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Russian, yes, and English songs, the 
latter being perfectly understandable, too. 
Her voice is one of perfect beauty. The 
ease and technical accuracy with which 
she sang the florid coloratura passages 
astounded the most sanguine listener, 
and then to give sustained song the very 
quintessence of artistic delivery, retain- 
ing in the florid music the same luscious 
quality of voice that is hers in the legato 
passages, caused more wonderment. 

As an example of “scientific compari- 
son” to the Chickering reproducing 
piano, called the Ampico, Richard Buhlig 
gave a piano recital on Monday evening 
in the grand ballroom of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, before a large gathering. 
Mr. Buhlig was assisted by Bernard Fer- 
guson, baritone, who was accompanied 
by Frank Luker. 

On March 13, at Hotel Tuileries, the 
regular concert of the Chromatic Club 
was given. The program was presented 
by Joseph Ecker, baritone; Marjorie 
Church, pianist; Dorothy Cook, soprano, 
and a trio consisting of Louis Besserer, 
violin; Louis Dalbeck, ’cello, and James 
Ecker, piano. i oe. ee 








Harriet Sterling Hemenway to Sing in 
Windsor (Vt.) Festival 


BosTon, March 12.,—Another spring 
festival engagement just announced for 
Harriet Sterling Hemenway, Boston con- 
tralto, is that with the Choral Society 
in Windsor, Vt., Harrison M. Moors, con- 
ductor, which falls on April 24. This 
makes the fourth spring festival engage- 
ment this season for Mrs. Hemenway, 
her others being in Danville, Va.; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., with the Fitchburg Choral 
Society; Brookline, Mass., with the 
Brookline Choral Society, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor. W. H. L. 





Christine Schutz Sings with Chorus of 
Erie, Pa. 


Erg, Pa., March 14.—The Apollo Club 
gave its second concert, March 9, under 
the direction of Morris G. Williams. 
Christine Schutz, the assisting artist, 
was greatly admired. Josephine B. Lytle 
was Miss Schutz’s accompanist. 
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Coming of Mowreys to Northwest 
a Silver Lining in War Clouds 








By ADELE M. BALLARD 


EATTLE, Wash., March 3.—Three 
years ago this summer two young 
people locked the doors of their Paris 
studio, in the Latin Quarter, gaily bid 
their friends au revoir and sailed off to 
America. It was to be a lark of a vaca- 
tion for both Dent Mowrey and Mrs. 
Mowrey for, Americans though they are, 
they had not been back home for a long 
time. So long, indeed, that they felt 
they were coming to a new land. 

They loitered a while in the East re- 
newing friendships — they are New 
Yorkers—and then came leisurely across 
the country, giving occasional concerts 
and enjoying the experience hugely. It 
was all so different, you know. They 
had reached Denver and had given a 
recital when war was declared. That 
rather upset their plans, for Denver was 
to have been their Western terminal. 
But plans are made only to “gang 
agley” and so, with the infallible con- 
fidence of youth, they found no trouble 
in making some more. 


They decided that the war might last 
several weeks—meantime they would ex- 
tend their vacation and have the fun 
and adventure of motoring over the hills 
and far away to San Francisco, stopping 
en route occasionally for recitals, and 
enjoy life as best they could until 
October, when they would ‘sail back to 
their beloved Paris, with many a color- 
ful tale of their wanderings in western 
lands. 


Paris Studio Now a Hospital 
Three Octobers have waxed and waned 


and the Mowreys have not yet sailed - 


for Europe. The studio which they 
shared with the noted novelist, Cynthia 
Stockley, that was the center of a de- 
lightful musical and social life, has been 
transformed into a Red Cross hospital, 
and the lovely convent garden adjoining 
is occupied by white-faced convalescents. 
Devoted nurses wearing the red badge 
of courage as a decoration go swiftly 
on their errands of mercy, and the sound 
of music and dancing is heard no more. 
* 


In the interim, Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey 
have felt the lure of the Northwest and 
the fascination of its beauty. Their 
apartment in the Fischer Studio Build- 


ing in Seattle is taking on the Oriental 
atmosphere that inevitably appeals so 
strongly to newcomers on this Coast. 
Their Paris posters share space with 
Japanese prints and rare Chinese wall- 
hangings, and their tea-table is alto- 
gether Oriental. 

Mr. Mowrey divides his time between 
Seattle, where he is the head of the 
music department in the Cornish School 





which, incidentally, was so well liked 
that he was prevailed upon to repeat it, 
the first half was devoted mainly to 
the three B-s and Debussy. (The latter, 
by the way, personally congratulated 
Mr. Mowrey in Paris on his rare in- 
terpretation of Debussy’s music.) The 
second part of the program included 
three numbers by Mr. Mowrey, two of 
which he has written since coming here. 
“Danse Américaine” is based on south- 
ern melodies, but so subtly that they are 
no more than faint memories of lovely 
strains. 

His “Impressions d’Art” borders on 
program music. This number consists 
of four sketches, which reflect the im- 
pressions made upon the composer by 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mowrey, Gifted Young American Artists Now Resident in 


of Music, Languages and Dancing, and 
Portland, Ore., where he has a large 
private class. In both cities Mr. Mowrey 
has given, piano recitals, assisted by 
Mrs. Mowrey, and their acquisition to 
the musical circles of the Northwest is 
the most significant of recent years. Mr. 
Mowrey, it will be remembered, created 
a sensation in Paris when he appeared 
at the Sorbonne and played his music 
for the “Spanish Gypsy,” as he was the 
first foreign musician to have a hearing 
at the Paris University. And it was he 
and Mrs. Mowrey who were the first to 
make two-piano work the vogue in Paris, 
which has found its way to this country. 


Qualities as Composer 


As a composer Mr. Mowrey has a 
vivid imagination and sensitiveness to 
express it. In a recent recital in Seattle, 
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HERMA MENTH 


ated and intelligent interpretation, her fine style 
and her solid technique. 


the admirable school in which she was trained. 


8 West 40th St. 


Brilliant Viennese 
Pianist 


Herma Menth, the charming young Viennese 
pianiste, scored a wonderful success. A dis- 
tinguished audience enjoyed her richly accentu- 


She will find a pasting 
pare among the best female representatives o 
er art in this country.—New York Globe. 


What she offered gave the impression of a won- 
derfully talented young artiste of abundant 
temperament and force.—New York Tribune. 


played by the young artiste with 
that sturdy and masculine vigor associated with 


—New York Telegraph. 
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Seattle 


_ Botticelli’s “Spring,” the “Winged Vic- 
tory,” “Mona Lisa,” and Mantagna’s 
“Crucifixion.” In webs of tone and color 
he has combined in an original way the 
several themes.  Botticelli’s “Spring” 
opens with a flowing rhythm and the 
coloring melts into the softest tones. 
-This is followed by a daring contrast in 
the crashing sweep of the great “Winged 
Victory” that on the prow of an ancient 
ship forced its way through tumultuous 
and trackless waters. “Mona Lisa” was 
the third subject and Mr. Mowrey fitted 
his theme to the legend of the child 
she had loved and lost. In the “Cruci- 
fixion” the thought of atonement for all 
mankind is merged into sorrow for 
Christ, the Man. The finale weaves skil- 
fully the broken impressions into an 
effective ending. 

Besides a text-book on “Harmony for 
Students” that is well under way, Mr. 
Mowrey has been doing some remark- 
ably good songs. The first was pub- 
lished in The Resurrection, a Paris jour- 
nal that is published for the benefit of 
the French orphans. This was in re- 
sponse to a requ st from the editors. 
Since then he has written eight songs 
that are still in manuscript. If the high 
purpose of song is deep emotional ex- 
pression, then Dent Mowrey has the gift. 
The musical setting of each one fits the 
text in an enchanting way. There is no 
more similarity in melody or treatment 
than in the poems. Each one stands 
alone. 


Foe to Methods 


Mr. Mowrey’s idea in writing on har- 
mony for students was to assist students 
to evolve their own ideas rather than 
fill them up with cut and dried theories. 
Theories and methods, so-called, are his 
special aversions anyway, for he is a 
firm believer in the development of in- 
dividuality. 

Personally, Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey are 
delightfully interesting young people. 
Most of their years have been spent 
abroad, they have made the best of un- 
usual opportunities and their flame of 
enthusiasm remains undimmed. Life is 
a great adventure to them. There is 
talk of a trip to Japan, which will prob- 
ably materialize at some future period. 

Dividing their time as they do be- 
tween Portland and Seattle, they are 
drawing within their orbit the congenial 
spirits who instinctively recognize each 
other, no matter what the latitude and 
longitude may be, or whether it is Paris, 
Seattle or Kamchatka. 





Sari Petrass, the Hungarian prima 
donna, who made her New York début 
in “Miss Springtime” last fall, was mar- 
ried on March 6 to Felix Augustus Eu- 
gene Sommerhoff of Cedarhurst, L. L., a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 





change. 





Mc CORMACK MAGNET 
IN THE TWIN CITIES 


Grainger Plays With Symphony— 
His ‘Nutshell’? Suite Given— 
Czerwonky Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15.— 
John McCormack’s recital yesterday 
drew an audience which packed the 
house. The same was true in St. Paul. 
In both cities it was the same story, 
“sold out,” with the stage occupied as 
well. These capacity audiences were 


made up of persons who are not ordi- 
narily concert-goers. McCormack’s sing- 
ing of Irish folk-songs set the people wild 
with delight. A group of songs by H. 
T. Burleigh, George W. Chadwick, Ed- 
win Schneider and Airlie Dix came next 
in popular favor. Edwin Schneider fur- 
nished artistic accompaniments for Mr. 
McCormack and for Donald McBeath, 
whose violin solos were very well re- 
ceived. 

Classic dance music was presented at the 
popular concert by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Conductor Emil 
Oberhoffer, on Sunday afternoon. The 
success of the Mendelssohn ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music was partly due to 
Leonardo de Lorenzo, the flautist. Three 
numbers from Reger’s “Ballet Suite” 
were similarly effective in the hands of 
Mr. Oberhoffer. Cornelius Van Vliet 
and Bruno Labate won distinction in the 
parts assigned ’cello and oboe. 

Richard Czerwonky, the concertmaster, 
was the assisting soloist, offering Bruch’s 
Concerto No. 1. There were some ex- 
alted moments in Mr. Czerwonky’s per- 
formance which lacked neither virtu- 
osity nor virility. The violinist’s encore 
was Hubay’s “Zephyr,” with an orches- 
tral accompaniment arranged by Mr. 
Czerwonky. 

The Friday evening concert offered 
the program played in St. Paul the night 
before. Mr. Grainger’s performance of 
the Grieg Concerto was impeccable. The 
Grainger Suite, “In a Nutshell,’’ seemed 
to arouse more wonder than admiration. 

The Arpi Male Chorus, Hjalmar Nils- 
son, conductor, gave its second concert 
of the season at the Church of the Re- 
deemer on Sunday afternoon.: Joel Moss- 
berg, baritone, assisted in a program of 
Scandinavian music which was highly 
enjoyable to a large audience. 

F. L. C. B. 








Albert Spalding and Loretta del Valle 
Stir St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., March 6.—AlI- 
bert Spalding, the American violinist, 
and Loretta del Valle, the American so- 
prano, gave the finest concert heard in 
this city last night at the Plaza Theater. 
It was a triumph for both “NGS 

. S. G. 
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CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN, Op. 61 (Bee- 
thoven). Edited by Leopold Auer. Three 
Cadenzas for Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
Op. 61. By Leopold Auer. ‘‘Song Without 
Words’”’ (Mendelssohn). Transcribed by 
Sam Franko. (Carl Fischer.) 


Beethoven’s Concerto for the violin, 
one of the greatest of all masterpieces 
for a solo instrument, appears here in 
one of the most valuable editions ever 
made. Professor Auer’s position in the 
violin world is so distinguished, his 
knowledge of the literature so profound 
that any edition that he undertook would 
be important. His handling of the Bee- 
thoven concerto is masterly. The finger- 
ing, bowing and general phrasing marks 
which he has indicated are what one 
expects a master to set down. Every 
violinist of serious aims should possess 
this edition. 

Professor Auer has published cadenzas 
for all three movements, issued under 
one cover. We like best the cadenza for 
the first movement, in which the great 
violinist has composed a musicianly fan- 
tasy on the themes of this division of the 
work. The opening measures, treated in 
a quasi-canonic manner, are splendid and 
the use of the left hand pizzicato on the 
reiterated drum-beats, which constitute 
one of the significant features of the 
movement, is highly ingenious. The ca- 
denzas for the Larghetto and the final 
Rondo are also worthy, though they are 
not as elaborate as this one. Barring 
Fritz Kreisler’s cadenza for the Beetho- 
ven concerto, a cadenza which, unless we 
err, is still unpublished (Mr. Kreisler 
desiring it for his own exclusive use), 
Professor Auer’s is the best of modern 
ones. 


Mr. Franko has transcribed one of the 
least familiar of Mendelssohn’s charm- 
ing “Songs Without Words” in admirable 
manner, making a very good violin solo 
of it. It is not difficult to perform and 
should be popular. 

* 


* * 


VALSE TRISTE, Op. 44 (Sibelius). 
and Arranged by N. Clifford Page. 


Adapted 
“Wood- 


land Sprites,’ from “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (Nicolai). Adapted and Ar- 
ranged by N. Clifford Page. (Breitkopf & 
Hartel.) 


“Arranged by N. Clifford Page” placed 
on a piece of music is a guarantee of 
excellent, musicianly arranging. Few 
men in America have done so much of 
this work in so admirable a manner. In 
fact, Mr. Page has built a sort of reputa- 
tion for himself in this department of 





musical activity, a reputation, which, it 
is to be lamented, has resulted in his 
devoting himself only occasionally to 
original composition, a field in which he 
is highly gifted. 

To arrange a contemporary composer’s 
work is always a difficult task, for the 
conscientious arranger is constantly 
thinking, “Will the composer be satis- 
fied? Would he have done it this way 
himself?” Jean Sibelius is a formidable 
figure in the music of to-day, and no 
composition: from his pen is more popu- 
lar than his Valse Triste, a bit from 
the incidental music he wrote for Arvid 
Jarnefelt’s drama, ‘“Kuolema.”’ Mr. 
Page has made a chorus for three-part 
women’s voices and has done it most 
skilfully. Frederick H. Martens took the 
scene from the Jarnefelt drama and on 
its subject matter wrote an original text 
in his own inimitable manner. So that 
Mr. Page has not had to depart one whit 
from the original character of the music. 

“Woodland Sprites” is an attractive 
number, made by Mr. Page from several 
of the melodies of the famous Nicolai 
overture. The manner in which he has 
written them for the voices (in their 
original form these themes were instru- 
mental ones) is altogether happy and the 
effect will be charming. The setting in D 
major of the melody which forms the F 
major, 2/4 time, section of the overture 
(and which, by the way, Wagner plagiar- 
ized beautifully in “Meistersinger’’) is 
capital; Mr. Page has given the effect of 
canonic imitation here most adroitly. 
The entire planning out of this piece is 
clever and shows Mr. Page to be a musi- 
cian of keen understanding as well as of 
expert craft in the accomplishing of his 
arrangement. 

Here is a fresh and cheery number that 
ought to take the place of some of the 
foolish pieces about spring and roses, so 
frequently found on the programs of 
women’s voice choral societies. It is set 
for four-part chorus with piano accom- 
paniment; there is an incidental solo 


for soprano. 
* * 


“THE HIGHWAYMAN.” 
(H. W. Gray Co.) 


Alfred Noyes’s vivid ballad, “The 
Highwayman,” came to the notice of 
1usic-lovers several years ago when the 
gifted New York composer, Deems Tay- 
lor, set it to music as a cantata with 
baritone solo. There is at hand now Mr. 
Andrews’s setting of the same poem, also 
as a cantata, but with its solo part for 
soprano. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding as 
to the relation of these two works in the 
matter of dates, let the facts be recorded 


By Mark Andrews. 
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here: Mr. Andrews’s score bears the 
information that he began composition 
on his “Highwayman” in October, 1913, 
completing it in February, 1914. It had 
its first performance in Montclair, N. J., 
in May, 1914. Mr. Taylor began his 
about the same time, but did not complete 
it until later. In May, 1914, the week 
when a review of the first Montclair 
performance of the Andrews cantata was 
pom in Musica AMERICA, Mr. Tay- 

or showed the manuscript of his work 
to the present writer; he had only half 
of it completed at that time. The Tay- 
lor score got its first public presentation 
at the MacDowell Festival at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., in August, 1914. 

In general scope the two works are 
similar. Mr. Taylor’s is more modern, 
Mr. Andrews’s more conventional. By 
that we do not mean that Mr. Andrews 
has not done a notable piece of writing. 
He has. It is, in fact, among the best 
music we have seen from his pen. It 
seems to the present reviewer almost 
impossible to discuss the one setting of 
the Noyes poem without the other. And 
it is interesting to note that both com- 
posers have employed the old air, “The 
British Grenadiers,” in their second 
part. Mr. Taylor uses it more literally, 
Mr. Andrews suggests it in the prelude 
of his second section and continues it 
as the orchestral accompaniment to the 
male chorus, “He did not come in the 
dawning.” 

Mr. Andrews’s music is melodious, sin- 
cere and always effective and, if at times 
it is a bit “part-song-like,” it is not to 
be charged against him. He has made a 
reputation as a composer of excellent 
secular and sacred choral music and 
some important organ works, viz., his two 
sonatas, which are among the best organ 
sonatas of our day. There is one point 
in which we must be in accord with Mr. 
Andrews and that is in his employment 
of a part of the poem which Mr. Taylor 
seems to have discarded. This is the 
section that treats of “Tim the ’ostler,” 
who loved “the landlord’s black-eyed 
daughter” and who listened when the 
Highwayman spoke his famous lines: 


“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after 


a prize to-night, 
But I will be back with the yellow gold, 
before the morning light.”’ 


Since in Mr. Noyes’s development of the 
plot of the ballad the incident of Tim’s 
listening surely plays a part, it belongs 
in the text for cantata purposes. We 
cannot understand why Mr. Taylor elided 
it. 

The score is dedicated: “To Frank D. 
Reilly and the Upper Montclair Choral 
Society.” -The orchestral score and parts 
may be rented from the publishers; the 
score calls for one flute, oboe, two clar- 
inets, one bassoon, two horns, two trum- 
pets, one trombone, tympani and strings. 
The piano score is very playable and has 
been made with great care. 


& «&-& 
“AUNT SADIE’S RHYMES.” By Charles 
Harvey. ‘‘Nursery Rhymes.” By Caryl 
Florio. (Carl Fischer.) 


Two delightful albums are offered 
here, both suitable for young folk. 
“Aunt Sadie’s Rhymes” is a book of 
rhymes by Sarah Stokes Halkett, which 
Charles Harvey has set to music. They 
are tiny pieces, most of them but a few 
lines long, melodious in character. The 
voice parts are very simple and so are 
the piano accompaniments. 

Mr. Florio’s album is composed of 
“twenty children’s pieces” for the piano, 
Grade I. The texts are written over the 
music, instead of under it, as in the regu- 
lation song; nevertheless, the music is 
a setting of the words. The pieces are 
all examples of two and three- part 
writing, nicely managed. 

*” ~ * 


FOUR PASTORAL SCENES. By Charlies 
Vincent. (G. Schirmer, Ltd., London.) 


This album is the best by Dr. Vincent 
that we have seen. His others have 
been attempts at modernistic impression- 
ism, and were criticized in this journal 
for their pretense. In this album he 
gives us four pieces, “Spring Is Here,” 
an Allegro capriccioso, G major, 2/4 
time; “The Rainbow,” Allegro moderato, 
F major, 3/4 time; “A Goblin’s Frolic,” 
Allegro scherzando, F major, 3/8 time, 
and “Undine,” Allegro murmurando, F 
major, 2/2 time. -They are all pretty and 
effective enough, and we find Dr. Vin- 
cent writing better for the instrument in 
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them than in his other pieces. In “T 
Rainbow,” however, he tries again to 
Edward MacDowell, paying him t 
compliment of sincerest flattery in t 
section in D minor, after the first twen 
measures in F major, with which t 
piece begins. There is also a remini 
cence of Rubinstein’s Romance in 
flat in the main theme of “Undine,” som 
what disguised through the _ use 
thirds. 


* *K * 


“A LOVE NOTE,” ‘‘Madrigal.’’ By Jos 
A. Pasternack. ‘At Vespers,’’ Sortie 
D Major. By Edmondstoune Duncan. ‘‘/ 
Dusk.’’ By Frederick Blair. (Oliver Di: 
son Co.) 


Mr. Pasternack, former assistant co: 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Con 
pany, makes his composer’s début wit 
these two charming songs. A sterlin 
musician we have always known him t 
be and his creative gift proves worth, 
“A Love Note,” written for Morga 
Kingston, the noted tenor, is an enchant 
ing bit of melody, simple and pure i: 
line, with a true appeal. We can hard): 
think of anything so simple among th 
new songs we have seen recently that ha 
as much charm as this little song of tw. 
pages. The Madrigal, a setting o 
Shakespeare’s “Take, O, Take Those Lip 
Away,” dedicated to Hazel Eden of th 
Chicago Opera Association, is more in 
dividual; in it Mr. Pasternack disclose: 
himself as an exponent of a captivating 
modern musical feeling, arrived at 
through the employment of deftly turned 
dissonances and unique rhythm. The 
rhythm of this song, carried out from 
the first to last measure, is worthy of 
study. The ending is a conception such 
as only a sensitive composer can achieve. 
Our congratulations, Mr. Pasternack! 
We shall look forward to your other com 
positions with interest. 

Mr. Duncan’s two organ pieces are 
conventional, honest examples of what a 
good English musician can write for his 
instrument. They will be serviceable. 

Mr. Blair publishes a piece every now 
and then. He never gives us a set of 
twelve! We have come to know him as 
a composer of short pieces of unques 
tioned merit. This time he gives us in 
“At Dusk” a brief Poco lento for the 
‘cello with piano accompaniment. It is 
all on the A and D strings, a sustained 
melody, as natural as it is innocent. But 
its innocence is not dull; it is ingrati- 
ating. And the accompaniment, con- 
ceived along the simplest lines, is de- 
lightfully expressed. A. W 
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LUTHERANS ENDORSE 
MATTHEWS’ CANTATA 
FOR CELEBRATION 








Photo by Gray 
H. Alexander Matthews of Philadelphia, 
Composer and Organist 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—The new 
cantata, “The City of God,” by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, of Philadelphia, has 
just been issued by G. Schirmer, Inc., of 
New York. Especially written in com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary of 


the Protestant Reformation, which is be- 
ing observed throughout the world in 
1917, this cantata has received the offi- 
cial indorsement of the joint Lutheran 
committee on the celebration, whose na- 
tional offices are in Philadelphia. The 
text is by the Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., 
professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 
who has portrayed the Church and its 
history under the Biblical figure of “‘The 
City of God”; its foundation, decay, res- 
toration and thanksgiving being de- 
scribed in Scriptural phrase. 

The music has been conceived by Mr. 
Matthews in a lofty spirit. The work 
calls for soprano, tenor and baritone 
solos, chorus and organ accompaniment. 
The cantata is also scored for full or- 
chestra and occupies slightly less than 
one hour in performance. Mr. Matthews, 
who is the organist and choirmaster of 
the Second Presbyterian Church and 
during the past year has also been in 
charge of the choir of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, is widely known 
as a successful composer. 





Sioux City Welcomes Mrs. MacDowell 


Sioux City, Iowa, March 10.—Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell gave a recital re- 
cently at the Heizer Music School, be- 
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fore the MacDowell Club, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, delight- 
ing a cultured audience by her intensely 
interesting talk and her fine perform- 
ance of MacDowell music, which she in- 
terprets with authority. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell received a return engagement 
for next season. 


FIFTH MARKEL MUSICALE 





Singers, Pianist and ’Cellist Participants 
in Noteworthy Performance 


The fifth of the series of Markel Morn- 
ing Musicales took place at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, last Monday, with 
Gladys Axman, soprano; William Pom- 
eroy Frost, tenor; Arthur Klein, pian- 
ist, and Gerald Maas, ’cellist, the partici- 
pants. Mme. Axman was heard in San- 
tuzza’s air from “Cavalleria” and in a 
group of songs by Brahms, Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff. She 
exhibited in the aria that fullness of 
emotional warmth and dramatic fervor 
which, quite apart from her vocal powers, 
place her among the most interesting 
young singers of the day. Her voice has 
improved perceptibly this season, being 
admirably equalized in scale and par- 
ticularly individual and beautiful in the 
middle register. On Monday she was in 
excellent form and was much applauded 
after the operatic number and even more 
after the songs, which she delivered with 
her wonted, intelligence and discretion. 

Mr. Maas won approval for his smooth 
playing of pieces by Popper, Tartini, 
Locatelli and others. Mr. Klein gave 
Bach, Paderewski and Chopin numbers 
and Mr. Frost sang effectively music by 
Handel, Wagner, Deis and Burleigh. 

H. F. P. 


Mme. Van Der Veer and Mr. Miller Win 
Plaudits in Sweet Briar, Va. 


SWEET BRIAR, VA., March 6.—Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Nevada van der Veer, 
contralto, gave an enjoyable recital at 
Sweet Briar College last evening, being 
heartily applauded by a large and dis- 
criminating audience. Opening with a 
duet from the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
sung with fervor and great expression, 
the program contained Handel’s “Dieux 
Grands” and songs by Franck, Leroux, 
Ward-Stephens, Scott, Rogers and the 
familiar aria from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” sung by Mme. Van Der Veer. Mr. 
Miller offered an aria from Gomez’s “‘Sal- 
vator Rosa” and songs by Tschaikowsky, 
Meyer, H. T. Burleigh, O’Hara, Strick- 
land and German, arousing enthusiasm. 
Frank Braun accompanied well, besides 
winning favor with a piano solo. 








“Marta” Well Sung in Brooklyn 


“Marta” was given by the Metropol- 
itan company at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Feb. 27, with Caruso, Mme. 
Barrientos, Didur, Tegani and others. 
The performance was notably successful. 
Although somewhat afflicted with hoarse- 
ness, Caruso was in sportive mood and 
gradually overcame his handicap, win- 
ning an ovation with “M’appari.” Mme. 
Barrientos likewise made a powerful ap- 
peal and her beautiful voice was con- 
stantly employed with artistic skill. She 
was required to repeat the “Last Rose 
of Summer.” Didur’s Plunkett was one 
of the real delights of the evening. 
Tegani was the Sheriff; Flora Perini, 
Nancy; Malatesta, Sir Tristan. The con- 
ducting of Gennaro Papi was well nigh 
irreproachable. Gc. ¢. F, 
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VOICE COMPETITION A TIE | 
IN FLORIDA CLUBS’ CONTEST 


















































Figures in Florida Federation Contest: No. 1, Robert Zoll, One of the Judges. 
No. 2, Helen Vredenburg of Suther:and, Fla., Winner in Piano Contest; Miss 


Vredenburg Teaches Pianoforte in Southern Methodist College. 


No. 3, Mme. 


Violone Hall, the Winning Violin Contestant, from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. No. 


4, Rosine Casselli and Her Teacher and Accompanist, 
Tied with Mrs. R. P. Barfield of Perrine 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Miss Casselli 


in the Vocal Contest 


IAMI, FLA., March 5.—The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ 
contest for the State of Florida was held 
in Miami on Feb. 17. The winning con- 


testants were Mrs. R. P. Barfield of 
Perrine, Fla., dramatic soprano; Rossine 
Casselli, Fort Lauderdale, contralto; 
Mme. Hall of Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
violinist, and Helen Vredenburg of 
Sutherland, Fla., pianist. The judges 
voted both Mme. Hall and Miss Vreden- 
burg as qualified representatives to go 
to the district contest in Chattanooga 
on Feb. 27, and since only two judges for 
the vocal department were present, the 
decision on Mrs. Barfield and Miss Cas- 


Mrs. Rowland, of 


selli is referred to Mrs. Hirsch of Or- 
lando, State president of the Federation. 
There was great discussion over the 
voice competition. 

The contest was under the supervision 
of Mrs. L. B. Safford of the Miami Col- 
lege of Music and Oratory, and the com- 
plete corps of judges was Theodor Pres- 
ser of Philadelphia, John Oliver of New 
York, Mrs. Iva Sproule-Baker, Robert 
Zoll and Robert Gray of Miami. The 
Woman’s Club of Miami gave a reception 
for the contestants and friends Saturday 
night and Mrs. Robert Hinkle gave a mu- 
sicale on Sunday afternoon, with Ernest 
Schmidt as organist and Mrs. Robert 
Barfield as soprano soloist. A. M. F. 





BOYLE’S MUSIC HEARD 





Baltimore Composer-Pianist Plays Own 
Works in Washington 


‘ WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.— The 
fourth lecture-recital of the music appre- 
ciation course at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association was given by George 
Boyle, pianist and composer, of the Pea- 
body Institute. He offered a program 
of his own compositions, which gave 
Washington the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with some little known com- 
positions worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The lighter numbers. especially 
appealed to his audience, while the first 
movement of his B Major Sonata and 
the Valse Caprice displayed breadth and 
excellent technical construction. His 
program was as follows: 

Sonata in B Major, Berceuse, 
Romance, Habanera,' Ballade, 
“Evening,” “Spring Breeze,”’ 
Rose,”’ Valse Caprice. 


Serenade, 
“Morning,” 
“The ‘White 


W. Hz. 





Beebe Players Appear in Montclair 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., March 7.—A second 
of the series of Musicales de Luxe was 
given last evening in the Montclair Art 
Museum by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, with 
the assistance of Gustave Lengenus, 
clarinetist; William Kincaid, flautist; 





Henri de Busscher, oboist; Ugo Savo- 
lini, bassoonist, and Josef Franzel, 
French horn, all of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society. The performance 
was notable for the unity of the ensem- 
ble and the audience displayed keen ap- 
preciation. 
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ELEGY BY BOROWSKI 
GIVEN ITS PREMIERE 


Critic-Composer’s Work Makes 
Potent Appeal as Played by 
Chicago Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 12, 1917. 


ELIX BOROWSKI’S “Elégie Sym- 
phonique,” written in memory of 

his wife, who died a year ago, was given 
its first performance Friday and Satur- 
day by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. The “Elégie” is a valuable addition 
to orchestral literature. It glowed with 
color and delighted with its sheer beauty. 
At times it was reminiscent of Tschai- 
kowsky. Warm, eloquent and direct, its 
reception was generous and enthusiastic, 


and the composer was called out several 
times to bow his acknowledgments. The 
somber loveliness of the score was 
brought out richly by the orchestra un- 
der Frederick Stock’s baton. 

Grétry’s dainty ballet suite, ““Céphale 
et Procris,”’ Cherubini’s overture to 
“Anacréon,” Spohr’s “Gesangscene” Con- 
certo, for violin, and the majestic 
Brahms Symphony No. 3 were other 
matters in the weekly pair of concerts. 
Symphony audiences in Chicago expect 
masterly readings of Brahms from Mr. 
Stock, and he did not disappoint them in 
this case. Harry Weisbach, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, was the soloist in 
the Spohr concerto. He made it live up 
to its name, “Gesangscene,” for his vio- 
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lin sang the melodies of the work, and 
the subtle shadings of the accompani- 
ment were admirably brought out by the 
orchestra. 

Of the five Sunday concerts in Chicago 
yesterday there was not one that was un- 
worthy, not one that would not have de- 
served the critic’s whole attention. Start- 
ing at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, I 
heard James Whittaker, music critic of 
the Chicago Examiner, in the réle of 
pianist with the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting. 
Mr. Whittaker was billed to play César 
Franck’s “Symphonic Variations,” but 
the non-arrival of parts forced the or- 
chestra to substitute Grieg’s A Minor 
Concerto, which Whittaker therefore 
played with his notes. He is a clever 
pianist, and he played with intelligence 
and clean technique. The fact that the 
concerto had not been rehearsed did not 
cause him to play as if a metronome 
were guiding him; he took plenty of 
time, thereby causing much mental an- 
guish, I judged, to Conductor Gunn, but 
resulting in an excellent musical treat. 
The orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite,” which disclosed the 
sweetness of the strings. Louise Burton, 
soprano, sang Debussy’s recitative and 
aria from the “Prodigal Son,” disclos- 
ing a big voice, sweet and pleasing, but 
too tremulous in the upper notes. 


Elman at His Best 


A quick walk of a mile brought me to 
Orchestra Hall, where I heard Mischa 
Elman play the Bach-Nachez Concerto in 
G Minor. Mr. Elman outdid his best 
previous Chicago effort. His tone was 
ravishing, big, wonderful. 

Of the program of Clarence Eidam, 
pianist, in the Playhouse, I heard an 
Intermezzo, a Capriccio and a Rhapsody 
by Brahms, and the first movement of 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata. This 
sonata has been played here no less than 
five times in three weeks. Mr. Eidam’s 
playing was poetical, his conceptions 
graceful, his technique certain, and his 
work was guided by musicianship and 
artistic feeling. He followed Ethel Le- 
ginska’s lead in playing on a darkened 
stage. 

Julia Culp sang to a good-sized audi- 
ence in the Blackstone Theater. Of her 
singing and of the playing of her accom- 
panist, Coenraad Bos, little but praise 
can be-said. The audience was greedy 
for repetitions. Mme. Culp was in splen- 
did voice, with no trace of the hoarse- 
ness that afflicted her during her last 
Chicago appearance. 


. McCormack’s Recital 


At the Auditorium Theater, where the 
vast stage was crowded with seats and 
the theater showed not a vacant space, 
John McCormack sang. The Irish tenor, 
despite a slight cold, was generous with 
encores and added nearly as many extra 
songs to his concert as the printed pro- 
gram contained. When I entered he was 
singing about an Irish lass who “went to 
get for her mammy some yarn please 
excuse me I forgot the words,” which 
made the air vibrant with laughter for 
several minutes, after which Mr. McCor- 
mack went on with the song. His stir- 
ring exposition of Airlie Dix’s “The 
Trumpeter,” a request number, showed 
him at his best, an artistic interpreter, 
with smooth, sweet tone, fire, and splen- 
did feeling for the meaning of the text. 
His enunciation, as always, was perfect. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Joplin (Mo.) Has Its First Hearing of 
Kreisler 


JOPLIN, Mo., Feb. 26.—Fritz Kreisler 
recently drew a big crowd from the min- 
ing district when he made his first ap- 
pearance in Joplin in recital at the New 
Joplin Theater. A large and apprecia- 
tive audience greeted Mr. Kreisler, and 
to the enthusiastic applause he responded 
with several encores. Karl Lamson was 
the able accompanist. 





RABINOFF OPERA 
CONQUERS PORTLAND 


Boston Company Ends Successful 
Week’s Engagement—Local 
Soloists in Recita's 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 7.—The Boston 
National Grand Opera Company closed 
its Portland engagement with a splendid 
production of “Faust” with Maggie 
Teyte, Riccardo Martin, José Mardones 
and Graham Marr in the principal rdles, 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducting. “Aida” 
was the first opera presented, the cast 
including Luisa Villani, Maria Gay, 
Giovanni Zenatello and George Baklanoff. 
The opera was magnificently staged and 
each of the artists were received with 


storms of applause. The orchestra under 
the direction of Roberto Moranzoni 
shared in the enthusiasm. Tuesday 
afternoon’s matinée presented the 
charming little Tamaki Miura in “Tris.” 

Many Japanese were in the audience, 
which was the largest one of the series. 

The recital given by the MacDowell 
Club at Reed College on Tuesday was a 
notable one. Dr. Max Cushing gave sev- 
eral numbers on the new organ, which 
is pronounced the best one in the city. 
Louis Huntly, pianist, played several 
numbers with Mr. Cushing at the organ. 
Mrs. Sarah Glance Bowman sang two 
numbers with organ accompaniment. 
She is one of Portland’s best contraltos. 

Mme. Lucie Valair presented Freita 
Shaw in a vocal recital Monday at the 
Little Theater. This young singer has a 
beautiful dramatic soprano voice which 
she uses with skill and intelligence. 

At a luncheon at the Portland Hotel 
last week the Portland District of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association en- 
dorsed the plan of the Board to hold an 
informal meeting in June. 

The Monday Musical Club gave an 
especially interesting program at its last 
meeting in Eilers Hall. Mme. Valair 
was the vocal soloist and Mrs. Walter 
Reckford, pianist, also nia aieties 








Providence Hears Culp, Grainger, Ger- 
hardt and Boston Symphony 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 9.—Julia 
Culp and Percy Grainger provided de- 
lightful entertainment at their recital in 
Fay’s Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
March 4, the concert being the fourth of 
the Steinert series. At its fifth concert, 
March 6, in Infantry Hall, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was assisted ably 
by Elena Gerhardt. The Chaminade 
Club gave, on March 8, a program of 
children’s music, presented by Mrs. Dean 
Thresher, Mrs. Albert H. Miller, May 


- Atwood and the Chaminade Symphony 


Orchestra. At a recent violin recital by 
Elsie Manion, a pupil of Evangeline 
Larry, a pleasing program was given in 
which Katherine Vining, ’cellist, and 
Anna Manion and Ruth Vining, accom- 
panists, assisted. A. P. 





High Standard Imposed by Committee 
in Stokowski Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, March 12.—The vocal 
committee appointed by Leopold Stokow- 
ski for judging the applicants for the 
gold medal has made the following an- 
nouncement: Mr. Stokowski not only 
offers a-gold medal to the successful can- 
didate, but also through the courtesy of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
a public appearance with the orchestra 
at one of its regular pairs of concerts. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that only 
singers of experience and education can 
be considered. The committee reserves 
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the right to withhold the medal unless 
a candidate is found who should, in their 
judgment, measure up to the standard of 
the Orchestra concert and its visiting 
artists. The committee will hold a pre- 
liminary trial Thursday evening, April 
12, at which each singer will be asked 
to sing only one aria. Those who suc- 
cessfully pass this test will be given an- 
other hearing on Saturday evening, May 
5, when each one will sing at least four 
numbers. The committee asks that only 
such apply as feel that they are quite 
ready to launch upon a national public 
career. The chairman is Perley ‘Dunn 
Aldrich, 1710 Chestnut Street. 
M. B. S. 


Chapman Gives Concert in Old Town, 
Me. 


BaNGor, ME., March 8.—Music-lovers 
of Old Town, Me., and vicinity, including 
a special train of people from Bangor, 
enjoyed a delightful benefit concert given 
last night for the local chorus by William 
R. Chapman, in which Nina Morgana, 
soprano; Irma Williams, violinist, and 
Martin Richardson, tenor, appeared as 
soloists. Mr. Chapman provided most 
satisfactory accompaniments. A popular 
program was given. Nina Morgana 
charmed the big audience in operatic airs. 
A violin obbligato was played by Irma 
Williams, who also gave some pleasing 
solos. Martin Richardson, a promising 
young tenor, made a very good impres- 
sion, being heard in a number of Amer- 
can songs. J. L. B. 








Swedish Oratorio Society of Worcester, 
Mass., Gives “Creation” 


WORCESTER, MASs., March 1.—Haydn’s 
“Creation” was given last night by the 
Swedish Oratorio Society at the First 
Swedish Lutheran Church, under the 
able direction of J. Fritz Hartz, before 
1200 persons. The splendid work of the 
director, chorus and soloists was accord- 
ed warm appreciation. The soloists were 
Grace Oakes-Bowker, soprano; Charles 
A. Grosvenor, tenor, and Arthur W. 
Carlson, basso. Walter W. Farmer and 
Florence Pike were the es oa 

~ 





“LIKE MELBA AT HER EEST” 


‘Take Melbaat her best 
and then you have an 
idea how 
GRACE KERNS 
sang on Thursday 
night.”’ 
Statement made by Joseph Pache, Con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of Bal- 
timore after the concert on Feb. 22. 
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EGENIEFF ENGAGED FOR 


OPERA COMIQUE ROLES 


Baritone Will Sing in Albert Reiss’s 
Company—A Transition from 
Wagner to Oscar Straus 





Frank Egenieff, the baritone, who was 
one of the prominent members of the 
Interstate Opera Company during the 
short period of its existence, has been en- 
gaged by Albert Reiss of the Metropoli- 
tan for réles in two of the operas, “The 





Frank Egenieff, Baritone 


Mock Doctor,” by Gounod, and “The 
Night Bell,” by Donizetti, which will be 
included in the repertory of the New 
York season of opera comique in May. 

Mr. Egenieff displayed his versatility 
earlier this month, when he sang a lead- 
ing réle in the Oscar Straus light opera, 
“Boys Wili Be Boys.” When Mr. 
Egenieff was a member of the Interstate 
Opera Company he sang Kurwenal in 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Two réles more 
different could not easily be imagined, 
and Mr. Egenieff remarked the other 
day that the amount of time required for 
rehearsal of the two réles seemed to be in 
inverse ratio to their difficulty. There 
was one rehearsal of the “Tristan” per- 
formance and there were eight weeks 
of rehearsing for the light opera. 

Mr. Egenieff has taken an apartment 
on Riverside Drive and will probably 
spend the larger part of the Spring and 
Summer in the East. 





Eleanor Patterson Concert Company 
Ends Tour of New York State 


Eleanor Patterson, the American con- 
tralto, recently returned from a number 
of successful concerts and private musi- 
cales in New York State. Miss Patter- 
son’s trip was made in company with her 
assisting artists, Caroline M. Lowe, 
plano-organ, and Elsa Hoertz, harpist, 
comprising the Eleanor Patterson Con- 
cert Company. At the Geneva and 
Watertown opera houses and at the im- 
mense auditorium of the Geneseo State 
Normal School particularly were the 
efforts of the artists warmly received. 





New Haven Applauds Elman with Un- 
reserved Enthusiasm 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 3.—Under 
the auspices of the University School of 
Music, Mischa Elman, the brilliant vio- 
linist, stirred a large audience in Wool- 
sey Hall last evening. Every seat was 
occupied and enthusiasm ran _ high 





throughout the recital. The Nardini 
Sonata and Vieuxtemps Concerto were 
particularly fine essays on Mr. Elman’s 
part. Chausson’s “Poéme” also compelled 
thunderous applause. Philip Gordon ac- 
companied very capably. 


W. E. C. 





FORM FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
IN BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Associations of City Unite in 
Organizing Permanent Body 
for Civic Music 





Four 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 3.—The 
musical associations of the city organized 
the Music Festival Association at a 
meeting on Saturday in the Bellingham 
School of Music and Art. 

Representatives of the four associa- 
tions of Bellingham were present. The 
Symphony Orchestra, represented by 
Mr. Engberg and Miss Hayes; the Nor- 
mal Oratorio Society, represented by 
Mrs. Florence Thatcher; the Bellingham 
Choral Union, represented by John A. 
Van Pelt, F. W. Burpee, Will D. Pratt 
and J. F. Caskey; the public schools, by 
Elmer L. Cave and Miss Nachtman. The 
Chamber of Commerce was represented 
by Rev. Fred Albin Weil and the Amer- 
ican Theater by Mr. Rose. The motion 
was made by Mr. Cave that the various 
organizations enter upon the co-opera- 
tive plan for a week festival, with the 
understanding that all pool interests and 
share losses pro rata. 

Members of the board of managers 
were appointed as follows: 


Dr. G. W. Nash, for the Normal School : 
E. L. Cave, for the Public Schools; Mr. Weil, 
for the Civic Bureau; Miss Hayes for the 
Bellingham Symphony Orchestra; John A. 
Van Pelt, for the Bellingham Choral Union. 
Mr. Weil was empowered to act as tem- 
porary chairman. J. F. Caskey of the Bel- 
lingham Business College was made secre- 


tary-treasurer. 
Se & Fs. Be 


Tilly Koenen Made Honorary Member 
of Sorority 


Tilly Koenen, the Dutch lieder singer, 
achieved a marked success in Lawrence, 
Kan., recently, when she sang for the 
members of the Mu Phi Epsilon chapter. 
Her fine artistry, mellow and well con- 
trolled voice and her engaging person- 
ality won for her recognition and an 
invitation to entertain the sorority next 
season with another program of songs. 
A reception was given in Miss Koenen’s 
honor, which was attended by the repre- 
sentative women of the city. Miss 
Koenen was also invited to become an 
honorary member of the sorority, which 
numbers among its honorary associates 
such artists as Schumann-Heink, Alma 
Gluck and Frances Alda. A handsome 
club pin was presented to the singer. 





Famous Artists’ Course to Continue in 
Newburgh 


Anthony Schulmerich, local manager 
of Newburgh, N. Y., is making prepara- 
tions for the last concert of the season 
to be held on April 30 and which includes 
Albert Spalding and Mme. Loretta Del 
Valle. Mr. Schulmerich, through his 
enterprise and consistent promotion, has 
made the three concerts of his course a 
great success. Building upon the suc- 
cessful foundation of this year, Mr. 
Schulmerich intends to continue the 
course with an even stronger array of 
aitists, and to this purpose has already 
in prospect Anna Case, the well-known 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mischa Elman, the Rus- 
sian violinist. 
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LERNER SOLOIST WITH 
SEATTLE PHILHARMONIC 





Spargur Gives Second Program of the 
Season—Choral Art Club in a 
Notable Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 6.—The Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, John Spargur, con- 
ductor, gave the second symphony con- 
cert of the season on March 5, with Tina 
Lerner, the brilliant young Russian pian- 
ist, as soloist. The program opened with 
the Overture to “Mignon,” Thomas, fine- 
ly played by the orchestra and seemingly 
a favorite with the audience. Her pres- 
entation of the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
in B Minor was almost faultless. The 
Symphony in D Major, Haydn, was un- 
.derstandirigly presented by the musi- 
cians. Conductor Spargur was much 
praised for the splendid results the or- 
oars has achieved under his leader- 
ship. 

One of the finest choral concerts heard 
in Seattle was that given recently by 
the Choral Art Club, Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, conductor, with Elias Blum, tenor, 
from Whitman College of Walla Walla, 
as the visiting artist. The voices, accom- 
panied by piano, organ and a string 
quintet, had a volume which made the 
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Martha Phillips’ recital proved to be one of the pleasing incidents of the season. 
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chorus seem much larger than it really 
was. The instrumentalists were Inez 
Z. Morrison, piano; Per Olsson, organ; 
W. R. Hedley, first violin; Grant Kuhn, 
second violin; E. Hellier-Collens, viola; 
George Kirschner, violoncello, and Con- 
rad Bieber, double bass. The Missa 
Solemnis, Op. 123, Beethoven, with the 
soloists, Grace Farrington Homsted, so- 
prano; Mary Louise Clary, contralto; 
Elias Blum, tenor; George Hastings, 
bass, was excellently done. Mr. Blum’s 
singing of “Graduale” from the Mass 
in E Flat, by Beach, was so artistic that 
the audience insisted on a _ repetition. 
The solo of “The Beatitudes,” by César 
Franck, was sung well by George 
Hastings. 

Frederick William Zimmerman, tenor, 
assisted by Josef Waldman, violinist, 
gave an attractive recital, Feb. 28, with 
Lucy Smith as accompanist. 

A. M. G. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Give 
Second Beethoven Recital 

At the MacDowell Club, New York, 
on March 5, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, violinist and pianist, gave the 
second in a series of Beethoven Sonata 
recitals. The artists, who plan to give 
all of Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and 
piano, played the sonatas Op. 23, No. 4, 
in A Minor; Op. 12, No. 3, E Flat; Op. 
12, No. 2, A Major, and Op. 30, No. 3, 
G Minor. Their work was exceedingly 
well received. The ensemble showed ex- 
cellent balance and understanding. 





Inez Field Damon Addresses Albany 
Teachers on Music Credits 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 10.—On Mon- 
day evening, March 5, at the invitation 
of the Music Teachers’ Association in 
Albany, Inez Field Damon, supervisor of 
music in the Schenectady schools, gave 
an address in the High School in this 
city on “High School Credits for Study 
of Music under Private Instruction.” 
There is a great deal of interest in the 
matter among the musicians of Albany. 





To Aid War-Stricken Musicians 


The Musical Union of Women Artists, 
the American branch of the French or- 
ganization of this name, will give its 
concert on April 17 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, for the benefit 
of war-stricken artists. 
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POWER AND POETRY 
IN HUGHES’ PLAYING 


American Pianist Challenges 
New York’s Critical Opinion 
with Gratifying Results 


EDWIN HUGHES, pianist. Recital, Acolian 
Hall, March 4. The program: 





Chaconne, Bach-Busoni; Sonata Op. 53, 
“Waldstein,’” Beethoven; Ballade, Op. 10, 
No. 1 Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2, Rhap- 
sodie, Op. 79, No. 1, Brahms; Four Etudes, 
Op. 25, No. 7, Op. 25, No. 2, Op 25, No. 1, 
Op. 10, No. 5; Scherzo, C sharp minor, 
Op. 39, Chopin, 





Hereabouts Mr. Hughes is_ better 
known as a teacher of high repute and 
a writer than as a concert pianist. But 
in Germany his artistic standing is a 
matter of years. He was one of the 
most esteemed pedagogical lieutenants in 
Leschetizky’s household. And he lived 
long in Munich (being until a few years 
ago MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent in 
that city), giving concerts frequently 
there and elsewhere. 


The German taste in piano playing 
differs from ours, and the _ success 
of a player in Germany by no means 
prefigures auspiciously his American ex- 
periences. Only a small pedantic ele- 
ment among our concert-goers greatly 
esteems the strictly objective and aca- 
demic performances that find approval in 
Teutonic circles. Hence Mr. Hughes’s 
American success was not a certainty 
on the strength of his foreign reputation. 
Happily his playing is quite free from 
the blight of Germanic dryness, emo- 
tional inhibition and inflexibility. If he 
had done nothing but the ‘“‘Waldstein” 
Sonata last week he would still have 
earned conclusively the right to rank 
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among the most gratifying pianists 
heard here this season. 

Mr. Hughes is at all times interesting 
and he blends most happily high intel- 
lectual qualifications with a poetic sense 
and rare musical susceptibilities. A 
serious artist, of purest ideals and ex- 
tensive mental range, he is endowed with 
a warmth and felicity of imagination and 
a surety of emotional grasp and com- 
munication that impart to his playing a 
glow and a many-sided vitality not usual- 
ly anticipated of the pianist sealed with 
German approval. A few inaccuracies 
noticed on this occasion were attributable 
to nervousness, not to technical insuf- 
ficiency, for this aspect of Mr. Hughes’s 
equipment is most comprehensive. And 
his tone is of a singing, lyrical, colorfully 
saturated quality altogether winning. 

Indeed, a sort of lyrical charm envel- 
opes everything that Mr. Hughes does, 
though without ever enfeebling its effect 
or emasculating its significance. One 
noticed it in his finely plangent render- 
ing of the Bach “Chaconne”—portions of 
which seemed, however, needlessly 
breathless and hurried—and his even 
finer one of the Beethoven sonata, a 
justly conceived and consummately exe- 
cuted reading, distinguished apart from 
its subjective features by the clarity, 
proportion and rhythmic definiteness of 
its publicatién. Nor did Mr. Hughes 
meet any less successfully the necessi- 
ties of the Brahms pieces, of which his 
delivery was exceedingly fine-grained. 

Compared with these, Mr. Hughes’s 
Chopin offered less reason for enthusi- 
asm. It was clear, musical, concise. But 
it lacked the elusive emotional tinge, 
the indefinable and untranslatable zal 
which is the quintessence of Chopin and 
of which the perception is, after all, 
given to few of those not of Slavic origin 
or spiritual affinity. 

Mr. Hughes was very well received 
and at the close of the program played a 
Chopin waltz as encore. ee 





Mary Bowen-Fultoni and Mr. Roberts 
Heard at Jamaica, L. I. 


Mary Bowen-Fultoni, soprano, assisted 
by George Roberts, pianist, gave an en- 
joyable concert at the Chopin Home, 
Jamaica, L. I., on the evening of Jan. 18. 
Mme. Bowen-Fultoni revealed marked 
skill in old pieces by Paradies and Han- 
del and brilliancy in coloratura singing 
in Arditi’s “Parla.” Her versatility was 
shown also in groups of songs by Lang, 
Brewer, H. T. Burleigh, Spross, Mas- 
senet, Cezak, Worrell and Arne, which 
she sang admirably. As a final number 
she won marked favor in the familiar 
“Ah! fors é lui” aria from “La Travi- 
ata.” Mr. Roberts provided the piano 
accompaniments artistically and showed 
himself a soloist of worth in pieces by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin. 





Inaugurate Community “Sings” at Music 
School Settlement 


In order to establish a center for com- 
munity singing in the district of the 
Music School Settlement of New York, 
a series of community “sings” has been 
inaugurated by the settlement. The 
meetings are held every Friday evening 
at the school, 55 East Third Street, and 
are in charge of Mrs. Laura Eliott, head 
of the vocal department of the school 
and an active member of the community 
chorus. 


ST. PAUL WONDERS 
AT GRAINGER SUITE 


Oberhoffer Gives ‘“‘Nutshell’’ With 
Composer As Soloist—-Hear 
College Chorus 


St. PauL, MINN., March 13.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, continued its St. 
Paul season by playing its eighth con- 
cert Thursday night, with Percy Grain- 
ger as the soloist. The audience was the 
largest of the season. Enthusiasm 
waxed high over the playing of Beetho- 
ven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. Another 
high point of enthusiasm was reached in 


the superb performance of Grieg’s Con- 
certo by Mr. Grainger. His encore was 
his own rollicking “‘Shepherd’s Hey.” 

The novelty of the program was Grain- 
ger’s “In a Nutshell” Suite. Interest 
and curiosity developed into excitement 
as its performance progressed. “The 
Gum-Suckers’ March,” the last number 
of the Suite, sent the audience home very 
much excited, if not altogether approv- 
ing. “Wonderful,” “nothing in it,” “dar- 
ing,” “crazy,” “fascinating” were among 
the comments. 

The first of an important series of 
three concerts under the management of 
Mrs. Harry Lee Mundy was given in the 
Aberdeen Hotel Saturday afternoon. 
Ella Richards, pianist; George Klass, 
violinist; Francis Rosenthal, basso, and 
Mrs. C.D. Robinson, accompanist, gave 
the program. 

A concert was given by a chorus of 100 
young women of the College of St. Cath- 
erine in Jeanne d’Are Chapel Sunday 
afternoon and Monday evening, under 
the direction of Leopold G. Bruenner. 
The unaccompanied numbers were beau- 
tifully sung, with precision of attack, fine 
shading and tonal beauty. 

Lewis Shawe, baritone, assisted by 
Katherine Hoffmann at the piano, gave 
his second recital of the winter at the 
Church Club last night. Only English 
text was employed and, with the excep- 
tion of Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn,” 
only English and American songs were 
drawn upon. Of these, Homer’s “Uncle 
Rome” and Cadman’s “I Heard a Thrush 
at Eve” called forth the heartiest dem- 
onstration. F. L. C. B. 








San José Church Gives Vesper Recitals 
for Working People 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 1.—A series of 
organ recitals for the working people is 
to be given in the First Methodist 
Church from 5.15 to 6 on Thursday eve- 
nings. The recitals given under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists have been held too early for 
those who work until 5 o’clock, hence the 
new series. M. = 2 





Marie Morrisey Appears Before the 
University Club in Brooklyn 


_ In further justification of the increas- 
ing popularity of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the University Club, Brook- 
lyn, a fine program was given on March 
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11 by the contralto, Marie Morrisey, and 
Miguel Castellanos, pianist. Miss Mor- 
risey’s singing was characterized by no- 
bility of conception and tonal beauty and 
she gave several encores. Mr. Castel- 
lanos also delighted his hearers. Mrs. 
Morrisey was accompanied by Ellmer 
Zoller. Gy She. oe 





Rollo Maitland Plays Organ Work of 
Worcester Musician 


WORCESTER, MAss., March 7.—The last 
recital in a series of three organ recitals 
given under the direction of Piedmont 
Church Choral Union and Frederic W. 
Bailey, organist and music director, was 
presented last night in the church audi- 
torium by Rollo F. Maitland. A capacity 
audience listened in rapt appreciation 
and storms of applause greeted the artist. 
Of especial interest was his performance 
of “Dreams,” a work written by Roy 
Spaulding Stoughton, a young Worcester 
musician. Mr. Maitland’s own composi- 
tions were well received. » Pe? ae F 





Salt Lake Philharmonic Gives Excellent 
Program 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, March 5.— 
The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season in 
the Salt Lake Theater yesterday after- 
noon before a large audience. The entire 
program was played with fine spirit and 
excellent style, and at the conclusion 
Conductor Arthur Freber received an 
ovation. Becky Almond, pianist, was the 
soloist, playing the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasy with admirable technic and 
artistic interpretation. 

B. FP. P. 





ZZolian Choir Presents Slavic Music in 
Brooklyn Church 


A recital of Russian music by the 
AXolian Choir at All Saints’ Church, 
Brooklyn, under the able direction of N. 
Lindsay Norden, was given on March 6. 
A baritone solo was sung by R. A. Ly- 
man. Clarence Dickinson, professor of 
music at the Union Theological Seminary 
and musical director of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, made an address on 
“Sacred Musie and the Divine re 





Galli-Curci Engaged for May Festival 
in Newark, N. J. 


The Newark Music Festival Associa- 
tion announces the engagement for the 
May Festival of Amelita Galli-Curci, the 
sensational soprano. The Festival Asso- 
ciation signed the contract with Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s managers under the terms 
of which the soprano is not to appear 
in that locality prior to the Newark 
Festival. 
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Sofi Streuli and Mr. Rapee Unite in 
Recital at Stamford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN., Feb. 24. — Sofi 
Streuli, the gifted young violinist, and 
Erno Rapee, pianist, gave a joint recital 
for the benefit of the School Library in 
the auditorium of the High School last 
evening. Together the artists provided 
excellent presentations of the Grieg F 
Major and César Franck sonatas, play- 
ing the works with a due appreciation 
of their character and with wortny en- 
semble. Miss Streuli appeared in a 
group of solo pieces, delivering the 
Granados-Kreisler Spanish Dance with 
much spirit, Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade 
Mélancolique” with feeling and the D 
Major Polonaise of Wieniawski with 
brilliancy. She was applauded heartily 
and obliged to add encores. Mr. Rapee’s 
solo performances of Chopin’s F Sharp 
Major Impromptu and B Flat Minor 
Scherzo won him enthusiastic recalls. 





(N. Y.) Community Chorus 
Proves Its Worth 


Perry, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The Perry 
Community Chorus, Arthur Waller- 
stein, conductor, gave an attractive con- 
cert at the Auditorium last evening be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. The 
chorus sang well and was assisted by a 

uartet composed of Mrs. A. D. Mc- 
owan, Mrs. Lloyd D. Stainton, James 
Garson and John D. Rutgers, who were 
heard in a charming number, “Where the 
Lilies Bloom,” by Harry H. Barnhart, 
the community chorus leader, who gave 
several baritone solos, and by Arthur 
Wallerstein, the conductor of the Perry 
Chorus, who was heard in two violin 
numbers. Both Mr. Barnhart and Mr. 
Wallerstein had to respond to encores. 
The work of the quartet was also en- 
joyed, the individual members having 


Perry 


many recalls. Mrs. McGowan is the 
chief supporter of the Perry Chorus. 
M. E. W. 





Singer Loses $5,000 Suit Against Boston 
Grand Opera Company 


The $5,000 suit of Kathryn Lee, so- 
prano, against the Boston Grand Opera 
Company received a setback on March 2, 
when the Appellate Division vacated a 
warrant of attachment granted to her 
against the opera company. This ruling 
reverses the decision of Justice Cohalan, 
in the Supreme Court on Dec. 12, 1916, 
when Miss Lee was granted a warrant 
of attachment against the company for 
money allegedly due her through a claim 
of abrogation of her contract. The 
singer claims that on Aug. 10, 1916, she 
made a written contract with the com- 
pany to be one of the principal artists 
in its productions. She alleges that the 
company did not fulfill its agreement 
and that she was damaged to the extent 
of $5,000. 





Graveure Thrills San Diego Hearers 


SAN Dreco, CAL., March 8.— Louis 
Graveure, baritone, appeared before the 
Amphion Club at the Isis Theater yes- 
terday. Mr. Graveure’s wonderful per- 
sonality and beautiful voice immediately 
captivated his audience and he was gen- 
erously applauded. His program was 
well given and he responded to encores 
after each number. In his lighter songs, 
as well as in all his pianissimo work, he 
excelled. He was accompanied by Frank 
Bibb, who, by the way, deserves special 
mention for his fine work. W.L. R. 














Rosalind Club in Orlando, Florida, 
Inaugurated by American Artists 
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RLANDO, FLA., Feb. 19.—The new 
quarters of the Rosalind Club in 

this city were officially opened to the 
public on Monday evening, Feb. 12, when 


the women of the club, of which Mrs. 
William R. O’Neal is the president, pre- 


sented a great musical attraction to the 
music-lovers. The artists were Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, and 
Loretta del Valle, the young American 
prima donna, with André Benoist at the 
piano for both artists. 

The new club is magnificent, situated 


i New Quarters of the Rosalind Club of Orlando, Fla. 

Above to Left, Mrs. William R. O’Neal, President 
of the Club. In the Group, Right to Left: Albert 
Spalding, Noted American Violinist; Loretta Del 
Valle, ‘the 
Benoist, Mr. Spalding’s Accompanist, Who Were 
+ First Artists to Appear in the Club’s Musical 

ourse 


Distinguished Soprano, and André 


at the edge of beautiful Lake Eola. The 
architecture is of Spanish design, on the 
bungalow style. It contains a concert 
hall with a seating capacity of more 
than 650. The building cost more than 
$20,000 to build and to equip. 

A large, distinguished gathering paid 
tribute to the art of Mr. Spalding and 
Mme. del Valle and called upon the 
artists for numerous encores. The credit 
for procuring these artists is due to 
Mrs. William R. O’Neal, president of the 
club. Mrs. S. Waters Howe, chairman 
of the ways and means committee, 
handled the business end of the concert. 





Felix Garziglia Gives His Fifth Recital 
at Malkin Music School 


Felix Garziglia, the pianist, gave his 
fifth recital at the Malkin Music School, 
New York, on Saturday evening, March 
10. Mr. Garziglia chose as his main 
number Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor. Among the other works pre- 
sented were Mendelssohn’s Prelude in B 
Minor and Etude in B Flat Minor, Schu- 
mann’s “Des Abends” and “Grillen,” 
Paderewski’s Théme Varié, Stojowski’s 
“Chant d’Amour” and pieces by Rubin- 
stein and Liszt. He was warmly re- 
ceived by his audience and enthusiastic- 
oily applauded after his various num- 
ers. 


Beethoven Society of New York Gives 
Fifth Musicale in Ritz 


Five soloists gave a diversified and 
charming program at the fifth musicale 
of the Beethoven Society in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, March 10. The participants 
were Allee Barbee, soprano; Mrs. F. F. 
Smith, soprano; Augusta Wrensch, con- 
tralto; William Gustafson, baritone, and 
Axel Skjerne, pianist. Mme. Behr was 
pianist for Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Walter S. 
Young for Miss Wrensch, Mary Wells 
Capewell for Mr. Gustafson. Harold 
Osborn-Smith was accompanist for the 
soloists. 


Spalding-Del Valle Recital Supreme 
Event in St. Augustine Music 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 8.—The 
supreme musical event of the season here 
was the appearance last night of Amer- 
ica’s eminent violinist, Albert Spalding, 
assisted by Loretta del Valle, the charm- 
ing and gifted soprano, and André Be- 
noist, the accompanist. The Jefferson 
Theater was comfortably filled with a 
most enthusiastic audience composed of 
tourists, local residents, concert parties 
from Jacksonville, Palatka and Hastings. 
Manager Groff was commended for his 


bringing to our city such a musical treat. 
J.H. ¥. 














FLORENCE MACBETH 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, is singing 
Celtic Love Song, 


By Lola Carrier Worrell 


(High and Low) 


The Wind’s in The South, 
Spring Rapture, 


(High) 


By Harry M. Gilbert 


(High, Low and Medium) 
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ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
Second New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Thursday Eve., March 29 


James Whittaker, in the Chicago Examiner of Feb. 20 says: ‘It is a 
pleasure to record that Miss Miller had neither a hack song in her 
program nor a hack trick in her bag. 
that other persuasive charm, unstudied restraint.’’ 





She has unstudied eloquence and 
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TEMPLETON STRONG’S 
NEW TRIO PLAYED 


Flonzaleys Introduce American 
Composer’s Work—Agreeable 
Though Not Striking Music 


At their last New York concert of the 
season in Avolian Hall Tuesday evening 
of last week the Flonzaleys played Schu- 
mann’s F Major Quartet, the first of 
Beethoven’s Rasoumowsky trilogy and a 
new Trio for two violins and a viola, en- 
titled “The Village Music Director,” by 
George Templeton Strong. The latter’s 
name rings unfamiliar to American mu- 
sic-lovers and for this he is himself 
largely to blame. American born (his 





father was many years ago one of the 


directors of the New York Philhar- 
monic), Strong expatriated himself 
early in his life and lived in Europe. 
He was a close friend of Edward Mac- 
Dowell during that master’s student 
days abroad, but there was nothing mili- 
tant about him and he never emerged 
from a comparative seclusion. Hence 
his music, the quantity of which is not 
inconsiderable, has never received exten- 
sive airing. Something was done here, 
it appears, as far back as 1892, but noth- 
ing since. 

he present trio, composed in Switzer- 
land and designed for performance by a 
couple of local violinists and the com- 
poser, is dedicated to the late E. J. de 
Coppet. It is, as its title indicates, pro- 
grammatic. The first movement, “in the 
manner of the Pastoral Symphony,” 
claims to concern itself with “a blue sky 
and rolling meadows, feathered songsters 
and murmuring brooks’; the second 
with the single love affair of a village 
musician; the third with his tribulations 
in teaching fugue to a pair of unruly 
—. 

‘There is nothing precisely new in this 
sort of thing, nor is there in Mr. Strong’s 
music. Very well written for the three 
instruments, constantly euphonious and 
agreeably melodic, it might have been 
composed by almost anybody between 
1840 and 1900. Viewed through con- 
temporary spectacles, it is innocuous to 
the point of naiveté. Under any circum- 
stances, however, it lacks individuality 
and distinction. The most noteworthy 
thing about the bucolic section is a drone 
bass effect or two that lend color to the 
movement. The second is a sort of senti- 
mental romance or reverie, the third the 
kind of humoresque often done since the 
days of Haydn’s “Music Lesson” or Mo- 
zart’s “Sextet of Village Musicians.” 
Mr. Strong’s counterpoint is clever 
enough, yet the movement is not as 
humorous as its program leads one to 
expect. 

The trio was wonderfully well played 
and received with marked cordiality. It 
was undoubtedly worth presenting, even 
if not an epoch-making example of 
American composition. No finer, warmer 
or more vital performances of the Schu- 
mann or the glorious Beethoven could be 
imagined than those furnished by the 
Flonzaleys last week. Through a 
strange coincidence Schumann’s three 
quartets were thus heard in New York 
in the space of seven days—by the 
Kneisels, Olive Meads and Flonzaleys 
respectively. But of the three the F 
Major is not the most interesting. 

HN. F. P. 


Gustin Wright to Direct DuBois Work 
in Paris Easter Week 


Gustin Wright, the American organist, 
who has resided in Paris for many years, 
has been chosen as conductor for the 
anniversary performance of the Theodore 
Dubois oratorio, “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” which is to be sung in Paris 
on April 5, Easter week. The occasion 
is the fiftieth anniversary of the ora- 
torio’s presentation and the eightieth 
birthday of Dubois, who has been in 
turn director of the National Conserva- 
tory, member of the Institute, former or- 
ganist of the Madeleine in Paris. Mr. 
Wright will come to this country soon 
after Easter. 








“Elijah” Performed in Utica, N. Y., with 
Notable Results 


Utica, N. Y., March 3.—“Elijah” was 
given by the Utica Philharmonic Society 
at the Avon Theater on Feb. 27, proving 
a great success, artistically and financial- 
ly. The Philharmonic Chorus, under 
Samuel Evans, was augmented by sev- 
eral leading local singérs, including Mrs. 
Bertha Deane Hughes, soprano; Mrs. 
William J. Cowdre, contralto, and Alice 


trio admirably. The soloists were Olive 
Kline, soprano; Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Ar- 
thur Middleton, basso. Each of the art- 
ists appeared to great advantage. The 
work of Olive Kline was excellent. Chris- 
tine Schutz appeared in place of Merle 
Alcock, who was ill. Miss Schutz pleased 
everyone with her full, sonorous tones, 
clear diction and interpretation. Lam- 
bert Murphy’s pure tenor voice was the 
sincere admiration of the audience. Ar- 
thur Middleton was in superb voice. It 
is doubtful if so satisfying an “Elijah” 
has ever been heard in this city. Valu- 
able assistance was given by Edward P. 
Ryan’s orchestra, Thomas E. Ryan, ac- 
companist, and Arthur G. Taylor at 
the organ. W. A. S. 





RICHMOND (IND.) RENASCENCE 





City Bestirring Itself to Regain Musical 
Prestige in Community Activities 


RICHMOND, IND., March 6.—Richmond 
is arousing herself in a musical way. 
For the last four years this city, once 
known as a music center, has been hiber- 
nating. Now plans are rapidly assum- 
ing shape for a community musical or- 
ganization to promote a People’s Art 
Course for next winter and to get behind 
a revived civic orchestra and chorus. At 
present the energies of the community 
movement backers are being directed to- 
ward creating public interest in a com- 
munity auditorium to be included in a 
new high school building. The board of 
education is willing to build a hall, to 
seat 1800 to 2000 persons, for community 
purposes, provided the citizens take suffi- 
cient interest in the plan to assure it 
proper support. A suitable hall is almost 
a necessity for the success of the com- 
munity plan. 

Mme. Galli-Curci is to sing here March 
26. This will be her first concert ap- 
pearance outside of the larger centers 
and her coming has aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm. She will be the first 
soloist of prominence to visit Richmond 
in several years. Her appearance here 
is being promoted by a committee of citi- 
zens and the profits of the recital will 
be diverted to the community musical 
organization. 

The Dayton Chorus of sixty voices 
sang in the Coliseum last Sunday after- 
noon. This splendid band of choristers, 
conducted. by John Finley Williamson, 
scored a triumph. The work of the 
chorus was decidedly effective, especially 
in the old English chorals, of which it 
makes a specialty. Charles Arthur 
Ridgway, president of the Dayton Con- 
servatory of Music, was at the piano and 
gave one of his compositions. Hilbert 
Kratzer, tenor, was soloist. 


TRACES PROGRESS OF 
OPERA IN RUSSIA 


French Music Also Considered in 
Eighth Lecture of Halperson 
Series 





Greeted by a “capacity house” that 
necessitated the opening, for the first 
time during the series, of the gallery of 
the auditorium, Maurice Halperson gave 
the eighth of his lectures on “The His- 
tory of the Opera” at the New York Col- 
lege of Music on Tuesday evening of last 
week. His discourse embraced the prog- 
gress of the art during the period from 
Gluck to Meyerbeer in France and from 
the inception of the opera, as an insti- 
tution, in Russia, successively under 
Italian, French and German influence, 
to the development of the “national” 
school, with a careful consideration of 
the “international” composers, so-called 
—Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. He 
made a point of especial interest the fact 
that the latter master, whose symphonies 
derive their most potent appeal to the 
public from their emotional and dra- 
matic content, failed to measure up to 
exalted dramatic standards in his oper- 
atic compositions. These, he said, were 


to be classified principally as _ lyric 
works. He paid a splendid tribute to 
the constructive work of the distinctly 
“nationalist” composers, Balakireff, 
Moussorgsky, Borodine, Cui, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Glazounoff. 

The musical offerings of the evening, 
enlisting the services of a débutant Rus- 
sian tenore robusto, Leone Zinovieff, 
whose accompaniments were played by 


Oscar Spirescu, and of Eliza Jones, con- . 


tralto, and Bernard Olshansky, baritone, 
whose accompaniments were played by 
Frank Sheridan, were all in illustration 
of Mr. Halperson’s remarks anent the 
Russian school. They comprised two 
arias from Tschaikowsky operas, the 
Romance from the first act of “Pique 
Dame,” and the great aria that precedes 
the duel scene in “Eugen Onegin,” sung 
by Mr. Zinovieff; the aria, “Adieu, 
foréts,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” sung by Miss Jones, and arias 
from Rubinstein’s “Damon” and Glinka’s 
“Life for the Tsar,” given by Mr. Ol- 
shansky. Mr. Zinovieff possesses a tenor 
of exquisite quality and he was raptur- 
ously applauded. Miss Jones’s singing 


of the “Jeanne d’Arc” aria was favor- 
ably received, for its fine tonal effects 
and dramatic impulse, and Mr. Olshan- 
sky’s interpretation moved his audience 
to insistent applause. 

The Opéra Comique was an important 
sub-theme of Mr. Halperson’s treatment 
of operatic development in France, and 
he registered the hope that Albert Reiss 
or some equally sincere and broad-mind- 
ed organizer would have the courage to 
inaugurate an American counterpart of 
the birthplace of “Carmen,” of “Thais,” 
of “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” of “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” although he 
declared that actual transplanting of 
works of the opéra comique genre would 
be hoped for in vain, as, like the wines 
of the Castelli Romani, they must lose 
their original zest and flavor when trans- 
lated to new idioms—American or Eng- 
lish. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Mr. Halperson 
stated, was not a musician, nor yet a 
musical authority, yet his intuition in 
matters musical was remarkably unerr- 
ing. m= G F. 





Beautiful Vocal Art Displayed in Boston 
by Helen Stanley 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Helen Stan- 
ley, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, gave a delightful re- 
cital of songs in Jordan Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon last, to the extremely able 
accompanying of Alberto Bimboni, who 
also appeared on the program as com- 
poser as well, Miss Stanley singing his 
song, “E me ne voglio andar.” Miss 
Stanley was in free voice and captivated 
every listener by the beauty of her art. 
Her voice is of crystalline purity, her 
management of it is expert and schol- 
arly, and in the matter of interpretation 
she leaves nothing to be wished for. She 
displayed fine diction in songs in Italian, 
German, French and English. Another 
joy in her work was her perfect intona- 
tion. W. H. L. 





Frances Ingram in Recital Before Satur- 
day Club of Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 6.—The 
Saturday Club of this city lately enjoyed 
a recital by Frances Ingram, the con- 
tralto. Miss Ingram sang to a thor- 
oughly appreciative audience in the 
Clunie Theater. Her program was not 
long and was excellently put together, in- 
cluding a group of old Italian, English 
and Scotch songs, four lieder, a set in 
French and a concluding group in Eng- 
lish. The program was ended with Ger- 
trude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert.” Mrs. 
Ross acted as accompanist for the artist 
throughout the program and played with 
rare taste. Miss Ingram was vocifer- 
ously applauded. 





Watson, contralto, who presented the 





RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 
(Nine Years) 


Will accept a limited number of pupils this summer for the study of 
operatic roles, concert repertoire and oratorio, in all modern languages. 





Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 
Alda, Bori, Braslau, Case, Destinn, Farrar, Fremstad, Hempel, Homer, Mat- 
zenauer, Melba, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, Martinelli, Sembach, Scotti. 





Special Terms for Vocal Instructors of-Colleges and Music Schools 


For pa ticulars, terms and information regarding location of summer studio, Address: 
Mr. Hageman’s Secretary, 44 West 44th St., New York 
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TEMPERANCE IN ADVERTISING HAS 
AN ADVOCATE IN CONSTANCE PURDY 





Too Much Exaggeration Employed 
in Artists’ Publicity, Says 
Singer 


USICAL artists are more and more 
manifesting a serious inclination 
to analyze the problem of advertising, to 
ope with the question on their own ac- 
-ount and to arrive at an’ intelligent 
solution of it. The tendency is clearly 
iefined, although the fruits of the move- 
ment are not as yet plentiful. The writer 
in discussing this phase of present-day 
musical affairs with Constance Purdy, 
the American contralto, who has spe- 
cialized successfully in the field of Rus- 
sian song, was enabled to gain a glimpse 
of the manner in which a believer in 
carefully considered advertising views 
the matter. Miss Purdy frankly made 
it apparent that the art, science, busi- 
ness—as you will—of playing the pene- 
trating light of publicity upon what one 
has to offer is still practised with only 
a modicum of dignity and modesty. 
Briefly, bluntly, she holds that there is 
still an overabundance of extravagance, 
egotism and blatancy in the methods 
pursued. Miss Purdy gave her views 
in the following words: 

“In the commercial world business men 
have come to realize that flamboyant ad- 
vertising has lost its lure. They have 
found that the buying public examines 
the truth of advertising statements and 
results show that it pays to advertise 
honestly. It is the buying public which 
has brought about this reform in the 
commercial world. In the long run, and 
it may not be as long a run as some 
think, the buying public of the musical 
world is going to insist upon a cor- 
responding reform in musical advertis- 
ing. Bald exaggerations, superlatives, 
extravagant claims which past achieve- 
ments have not warranted, no longer 
meet with universal credence. The Amer- 
ican public is reasonably gullible and 
extraordinarily patient, but even its good 
nature has limits. Before very long it 
is going to ask from the musical artist 
what it already asks, and gets, from the 
business man, viz: the truth in advertis- 
ing. Not long ago I asked a foreign ac- 
quaintance why he employed so many 
‘yarns’ in his press work. His answer 
was mortifying. “That’s what the Amer- 
ican public wants. It will believe any- 
thing, and, anyway, what difference does 
it make so long as it gets an audience?’ 

“Undoubtedly such a statement has 
had a certain warrant, but at the present 








Pa 
© Ira L. Hill 
Constance Purdy, Prominent American 
Contralto 


time the real interest of his words lies 
in the meaning of his last line, ‘so long 
as it gets an audience.’ The point is 
how long will it get an audience. A man- 
ager in one of our large cities recently 
registered a failure with one of her best 
concerts simply because the public con- 
sidered her advance press work as sim- 
ply newspaper talk. 

“To a large extent the remedy lies in 
the hands of the artist, in co-operation 
with his manager. Together they most 
certainly can control the advertising ma- 
terial they send out. Much harm to the 
musical profession has already been done 
by intemperate advertising, and it is 
doubtful if very much good has come 
of any of it. It must be more gratifying 
to make an unheralded success, just as 
it must be more comfortable to make a 
quiet failure than a widely advertised 
one. 

“Signs are not wanting that the de- 
sired change is being made. The Amer- 
ican musician can do no greater service 
to his profession than to be the first to 
insist upon honesty in his advertising. 
The American public is perfectly compe- 
tent to judge of an artist’s merits, to 
form its own opinion. An audience which 
hears an artist who does not measure up 
to his advertisements, or a club which 
engages one who has been overestimated, 
resents being owes. It is a fairly simple 
problem in psychology. 
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FRANK EGENIEFF 


Baritone 


Sings in English, French, 
German, Italian 


Available for Opera, Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals 


Personal Address: 


233 West 70th Street, New York 
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Mme. JEANNE JOMELLI 


Notes from her 20 weeks’ tour 
Her range was wonderful, and the extremity notes, both high and 
low, of crystal tone and 
hen the last strains 


urity. 
ad throbbed through the theater and the 
volume of the singer’s glorious voice diminished and finally died 
away, there was a silence of seconds before the hearers seemed to 
realize that they were really on earth. 
then a thunder of applause. 

*“‘Comin’ Through the Rye” concluded a song program never ex- 
celled and seldom, if ever, equaled in the Northwest. 

—J. D. Peck in The Duluth Tribune, Feb. 24th, 1917. 

Personal Address: 338 JURUPA AVE., RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
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There was a sigh, a stir and 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Recitals 
Oratorio 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











“Tf all the statements we read are true 
the musical situation is in danger of ex- 
ploding with self-satisfaction. If they 
are not true it is the artist’s first busi- 
ness to comprehend what harm he is do- 
ing himself by employing these methods 
and to remedy them before the public 
comes to his assistance.” 

B. R. 





HAGEMAN COUPLE SEPARATED 





Conductor and Rosina Van Dyck Come 
to an Agreement 


Richard Hageman, assistant conduc- 
tor in the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has agreed to a decree of separation for 
his wife, Rosina Van Dyck, one of the 
sopranos in the opera company. 

Mrs. Hageman’s suit on the ground of 
abandonment came before Justice Coha- 
lan in the Supreme Court on March 7. 
The conductor consented to a legal sep- 
aration. 

Mrs. Hageman testified that she re- 
ceived only $800 a year from the Metro- 
politan, her salary having been cut since 
the war. Mr. Hageman claimed that 
his net income was only $2700 a year, his 
expenses cutting heavily into his receipts. 
He thought twenty-five dollars a week 
alimony liberal. 

On March 15 the court decided to allow 
$30 a week alimony to Mrs. Hageman. 





‘Edmund Myer Gives Benefit Concert for 
Voice Pupil 


Edmund J. Myer, the New York voice 
teacher, presented some of his _profes- 
sional pupils in recital at his Carnegie 
Hall studios on the evening of March 8, 
in the form of a benefit for Giovanni 
Lafemina, the Italian tenor, whom Mr. 
Myer is training for grand opera. Mr. 
Lafemina was heard in Italian songs and 
several arias, displaying a voice of much 
beauty and charm and _ interpretative 
powers of a high order. Gilderoy Scott, 
the well-known English contralto, and 
Lillian Gillespie, soprano, who is favor- 
ably known for lecture recitals, both pro- 
fessional pupils of Mr. Myer, were on the 
program. Miss Scott was especially in- 
teresting in a group of folk-songs and 
Mrs. Gillespie was at her best in some 
French songs. A large audience voiced 
its approval. Jessie Wood Sincere and 
Helen Ethel Myer were at the piano and 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. 





Recital by Ethelynde Smith Charms 
Music-Lovers of Huron, S. D. 


Huron, S. D., March 3.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the talented soprano, who has 
been winning success on her present tour 
from coast to coast, delighted many 
music-lovers here last night when she 
appeared in recital at the College Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the School 
of Music. She at once won a host of 
new admirers through her artistic pre- 
sentation of a well-arranged program. 
Miss Smith’s well-schooled voice, inter- 
pretative insight and poise earned quick 
recognition. Grace Finley, of the Huron 
College School of Music faculty, played 
musicianly accompaniments. 

H. M. B. 





Wetrenrath Appears with School Chorus 
at Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., March 3.—Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, appeared as 
soloist at the splendid concert given b 
the High School Chorus in the High 
School auditorium on Thursday evening, 
March 1. The audience was enthusiastic 
in its applause and demanded numerous 
encores. Harry Spier, pianist and com- 
poser, was his accompanist. The chorus 
of 200 girls and boys, under the direction 
of Warren Acker, gave Beethoven’s “The 
Heavens Resounding,” “Parting” and 
“The Glen,” arranged from Verdi’s “La 
Traviata,” singing so well that two of 
the numbers had to be repeated. M. K. 





All Composers on All-American Con- 
cert in Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., March 7.—A concert of 
American music was given last evening 
in the Orange Woman’s Club by Dicie 
Howell, soprano, and Harold Land, bari- 
tone, assisted at the piano by R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, the Brooklyn organist- 
composer, and Will Reeves. No small 
feature of the program was the playing 
of the accompaniments of his own songs 
by Mr. Woodman. Among the composers 
represented was William H. Neidlinger 
of Orange. The songs were exquisitely 
interpreted by Miss Howell and Mr. 
Land. , Ae A! 





The Trio de Lutéce made its first ap- 
pearance in Erie, Pa., on March 7, un- 
der the local management of S. Gwen- 
dolyn Leo. 








GEORGIA STUDENT 
WINS FEDERATION 
PIANISTS’ CONTEST 














Frances Stovall of College Park, Ga., 
Who Won the Federation’s District 
Piano Contest 


ATLANTA, GA., March 10.—Frances 
Stovall of College Park won the district 
competition for piano students in the 
second national contest for professional 
musicians held Feb. 27 by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The contest in which Miss Stovall se- 
cured first honors was designed for en- 
trants from the Southeastern States, 
from Maryland to Florida. The win- 
ner secures an appearance before the 
tenth biennial festival of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, to be held 
in Birmingham, Ala., in April. Miss © 
Stovall is the pupil of Mrs. Ormond Car- 
roll of Atlanta. i. ma 'B- 





Five Appearances in Two Days Made by 
Earle Tuckerman 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, achieved 
what may be termed a record for two 
days’ singing last Saturday and Sun- 
day. At three o’clock: on Saturday he 
appeared at a concert at Chickering Hall, 
New York, followed by a concert at the 
studio of Mme. Buckhout. On Sunday 
he sang a special musical service at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church and at eight 
o’clock gave a program at the Montauk 
Theater, Brooklyn, followed at 10.30 by 
an appearance before the Pleiades Club. 
Mr. Tuckerman has resigned his position 
as soloist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, New York, which he has held 
for six years and, beginning May 1, will 
become soloist at the Church of the In- 
tercession, New York. 





Sellars Gives Ohio Recital in Darkness 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, March 6.—When 
Gatty Sellars, the English organist, be- 
gan the first number of his program in 
the Hamline M. E. Church, the electric 
lights suddenly went out. Mr. Sellars 
continued his recital in the darkness. 
Then he extemporized variations on 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” until the illumina- 
tion was restored. 


Harold Fix 


Pianist - Accompanist 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, 0. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
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Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Canada, 
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RACINE, WIS., PIANIST 
WINS CLUBS’ CONTEST 


Milwaukee Singers Compete for 
Medals—Symphony Plays 
Zeitz’s Transcription 


MILWAUKEE, March 6.—The concert 
season was enlivened with considerable 
interest during the past fortnight by the 
music contests. The fifth annual con- 


test of the Arion Musical Club, in which 
fifty groups of singers, selected from 500, 
competed for a score of gold medals and 
for a silver cup, was held in Arion Hall 
Saturday night. The judge was E. D. 
Lloyd of South Bend, Ind. 

een interest was manifested between 
east and west side choruses of the Arion 
Musical Club, each chorus having won 
the silver cup once, the cup going per- 
manently to J. E. Jones, director of the 
Eastside chorus and president of the 
Arion Musical Club. Other winners 
were: Lorchen Kendler, Dorothy Payne 
and Vera Stockfish. The sight reading 
contest was won by Beatrice Royt. The 
vocal duet, “The Sweet Church Bells,” 
was won by Charlotte Balzer and Helen 
Schuette. The special medals were won 
by Jean Reukening, Lucile Savelend, Mrs. 
F. S. Trudelle and Elsie Knoth. 

Florence Bettray of Racine, Wis., won 
first place in the piano contest in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Competition; J. E. Johnson of Davenport, 
la., took second place, and Graham Har- 
ris of Chicago, won third place. The 
contest winners represented five states, 
Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan. 

The program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra concert, held at the Pabst 
Theater Monday night, was composed 
of modern numbers. Two short pieces 








Hanna Butler 








SOPRANO 


“Symphony Orchestra and Noted 
Soloist Please Music Enthusiasts.” 


“Mrs. Hanna Butler as the soloist 
of the occasion proved a felicitous 
one, for Mrs. Butler was received 
with round after round of applause 
and was compelled to return to the 
rostrum in_ response to encores. 
An air of real enthusiasm was ap- 
parent when Mrs. Butler sang her 
first number. The audience ‘lifted 
the roof’ in an appeal for more of 
her music. 


* * * It also is possible that Mrs. 
Butler may be encouraged to sing 
again for those with whom she be- 
came so great a favorite yesterday.” 
—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


512 FINE ARTS BUILDING or 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO 











of Schubert, orchestrated by Frederick 
Stock, and a Liszt Rhapsody, followed 
by works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Strauss 
and Debussy completed the program. 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff Symphony, played 
in Milwaukee for the first time, was the 
most pleasing number of the evening. 

The Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
gave its most successful program of the 
year Sunday afternoon at the Audi- 
torium. The feature of the program was 
an orchestral number “Liebesfreud,” ar- 
ranged by Herman Zeitz, director of the 
orchestra, from the Fritz Kreisler fav- 
orite. Herman Zeitz showed commend- 
able ability for orchestration in his ar- 
rangement of the number. Mrs. Iva 
Bigelow-Weaver sang an aria from 
“Aida” with much dramatic fervor. Mrs. 
Weaver’s technical work in this aria 
marks her as the leading soprano of 
Milwaukee. The program closed with a 
violin solo by William Jaffre, concert 
master of the orchestra. 

The Paulist Choir of Chicago gave a 
concert in the Auditorium Sunday eve- 
ning. It was a benefit for the orphan 
children. The young choristers were 
well received. ; 

Alma Gluck sang before an audience 
of 4,800 in the Auditorium Thursday eve- 
ning. The A Capella Chorus, under 
William Boeppler, completed the pro- 
gram. 

The first monthly musical evening of 
the Musician’s Division of the Civic 
Music Association, at Conservatory Hall, 
was an encouraging success. Chas. W. 
Dodge read a paper directed to the at- 
tention of young music teachers; W. L. 
Jaffre played and analyzed a violin num- 
ber, and vocal and piano numbers were 
presented by Eolia Carpenter, Mrs. Ear! 
M. Nisen and Ella Smith. 

It was decided that all persons inter- 
ested in music were eligible for member- 
ship in the musician’s division. The fol- 
lowing -officers were installed: 

Charles W. Dodge, president; Ella Smith, 
vice-president; W. L. Jaffre, treasurer; R. 


Rowland, secretary; Mrs. Hans Bruening, 
Mrs. Norman Hoffman, Liborious Semmann, 


directors. : 
J. E. McC. 





Revive Old American Songs in Unique 
Program at von Ende School 


A unique happening at the von Ende 
School of Music was a lecture-recital on 
American song writers from 1759 to 
1917, given recently by Harold Vincent 
Milligan, the composer and pianist, and 
George Rasely, the tenor. A group by 
Francis Hopkinson, embracing songs 
ranging in period from 1759 to 1789, be- 
gan this unusual program. Followed 
three songs by Stephen C. Foster and 
then a_ group. collectively entitled 
“Shadowings” of Mr. Milligan’s composi- 
tion. The recital ended with a modern 
set by Vieh, Milligan, Luckstone and 
Chadwick. The program was presented 
with thorough art and called forth much 
applause. 





Anna Case Charms Bloomington (Ill.) 
Recital-Goers 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., March 1.—Anna 
Case, the winsome young Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was greeted by a huge 
and expectant audience in the Normal 
Auditorium last night, when she ap- 
peared in the lecture course. Her inter- 
pretation of arias by Handel and Char- 
pentier commanded instant admiration 
and the following numbers strengthened 
the favorable impression created by Miss 
Case early in the evening. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross accompanied in masterly 
fashion, sharing the applause with the 
soprano after his own songs, “Will 0’ 
the Wisp” and “That’s the World in 


June.” 





Give Korngold Violin Sonata Its Pitts- 
burgh Premiere 


PITTSBURGH, March 6.—A_ splendid 
joint recital was given last evening at 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute by 
T. Carl. Whitmer, pianist, and Bernard 
Sturm, violinist. The program consisted 
of two sonatas for violin and piano, 
Grieg’s Op. 13 and Korngold’s Op. 6. 
The last-named was heard for the first 
time in Pittsburgh on this occasion. Be- 
fore presenting it, an analysis of the 
themes and an exposition of the struc- 
ture were given by Mr. Whitmer. The 
program was interpreted with thorough 
musicianship, and the artists were copi- 
ously applauded. 





MEHAN 


STUDIOS: 
70 Carnegie Hali—Tel. 1472 Circle 
MANOR (Home for Students) 
Tel. 4577 Yonkers 


For particulars apply: MEHAN Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


POSTPONE WORK ON 
PITTSBURGH'S HALL 


Carnegie Auditorium Not to Be 
Enlarged—Give Music of 
Residents 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 11.—After 
due deliberation of the subject, nothing 
will be done this year with the plan for 
the enlargement of Carnegie Music Hall, 


so as to give it a seating capacity of 2600. 
The organ improvements, however, will 
be made and the organ will be prac- 
tically brand new and will be an instru- 
ment that will in every way be satisfac- 
tory to lovers of this class of music. 
Under Charles Heinroth’s direction, the 
organ concerts in Pittsburgh have grown 
to such an extent that the Sunday after- 
noon performances are usually to capac- 
ity houses, thus showing not only the 
need for larger quarters, but for other 
concerts which have been given in this 
hall and which in the last two years or 
more has been unable to accommodate 
some of the crowds desiring to attend. 
The acoustic properties of the hall are 
excellent, as recently attested by Dr. 
Muck of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. There is no doubt but that the 
changes can be made in the hall that 
will improve the whole general situation. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh, 
noted for the prominence of its mem- 
bers in the music field of Pittsburgh, 
gave a very delightful program for the 
music section of the Academy of Science 
and Art in Carnegie Lecture Hall last 
week. The participants included William 
Koettman, tenor; Dallmeyer Russell, 
pianist; Jean Gros, tenor; Mrs. Ro- 
maine Smith Russell, soprano; Carl 
Whitmer, pianist; Charles Edward May- 
hew, baritone; Bernard Strum, violinist, 
and Mr. Whitmer, pianist, the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute being well repre- 
sented. A feature of the program was 
that the music used by Pittsburghers, 
including compositions by Harvey B. 
Gaul, Vick O’Brien, William Wentzell, 
William H. Oetting, Carl Whitmer and 
Dallmeyer Russell. 

The Cecelia Choir, an organization 
which is famed for the excellency of its 
interpretation of church music, and of 
which Charles N. Boyd is the conductor, 
gave an excellent program of Russian 
music last week in the North Presby- 
terian Church. This organization is at- 





tached to the Western Theological Se; 
inary, the program being one of t} 
most notable events of the year. It w 
the first complete Russian church pr 
gram music ever given in this city. 


E. C. S. 


GIDEON’S MANY APPEARANCE 





Boston Musician Heard in New Englan 
Under Varied Auspices 


Henry Gideon, the Boston musicia: 
has resumed work in New Englan 
after his tour of New York, Philade 
phia, Washington, the Middle West an 
Canada. Since Feb. 1, in addition to h 
routine duties as organist and choi 
master of Temple Israel and as teach: 
of interpretation of songs, Mr. Gide 
has appeared as follows: 

Before an audience of women fro: 
various clubs in Lynn, for whom he j; 
delivering a course of ten musically ij 
lustrated talks on appreciation of musi 
“Forum of Old South Meeting Home,” i 
program with Herbert Smith, baritone 
Arlington Woman’s Club, assisted b 
Cara Sapin, contralto, in “Italian Oper: 
Old and New”; Roxbury Women-i 
Council, same assistant, in “Opera an 
the Workaday World’; Independen 
Workingmen’s Circle, at Faneuil Hall, i 
conjunction with his Folk Song Quartet 
Melrose Highlands Women’s Club, wit! 
Constance Ramsay Gideon, in “Fo! 
Song and Art Song—a Program of Con 
trast”; Clark College, assisted by Car: 
Sapin, in “Italian Opera—Verdi,” th: 
fourth in a series of six opera talks M 
Gideon is giving to the students and fac 
ulty of that college. On the last day cf 
the month he appeared with Gertruds 
Tingley, contralto, in a salon recital a: 
the home of Dr. Charles Peabody of 
Harvard University. 


Providence (R. I.) Applauds Hyde So 
ciety’s Production of “Faust” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 4.—Th: 
Hyde Operatic Society’s recent produc 
tion of Gounod’s “Faust” in concert forn 
marked the initial students’ presentatio: 
of grand opera in this city. Arthu 
Hyde directed the performance, infusing 
fire and energy into the singers’ work 
The principals, all of whom were satis 
fying, were Carlotta Penniman, Grac 
Murray, Lurleen Sterry, Mrs. Arthur 
Hyde, Ruth Nichols, Eva O’Neill, Helen 
Kavanagh, James Conway, Daniel Mc- 
Grath, Edward Connors, Charles Mc- 
Carthy, Charles MacGregor and Arthur 
Joseffy. The singers were cordially 
applauded. 
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ZACH PLAYERS REVEL 
IN RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


St. Louisians Act to Wipe Out 
Symphony’s Deficit—Offer 
Boulter’s Overture 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—The St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra demonstrated 
its true artistic worth in an all-Tschai- 
kowsky program yesterday afternoon. 
The orchestra maintained a wonderful 
balance of tone and the performance of 
the symphony was one of the treats of 
the season. There was no soloist and 
the program contained: Overture-Fan- 
tasia, “Romeo and Juliet,” Symphony 
No. 5 and Suite No. 3, Op. 55. 

Owing to a number of requests the 


management of the orchestra this past 
week took up, by popular vote from its 
670 subscribers, the proposition to 
change the concerts to Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon. The measure was 
defeated by 241 to 179, in favor of the 
present arrangement. Due to the in- 
crease in the orchestra and other inci- 
dental items, the guarantee fund is about 
$11,000 short and a committee composed 
of Hugo Koehler, Edward A. Faust and 
George D. Markham will endeavor to 
wipe this out by April 1. The deficit 
stands despite the fact that the receipts 
of the orchestra have been $9,000 more 
this year than any previous season. 

The last of Mrs. McCausland’s morn- 
ing musicales at the Women’s Club was 
given Monday morning. The soloists 
were Lambert Murphy, tenor, of New 
York, and Mme. Eleanor Gorges Win- 
ogradoff, pianist, who has only recently 
returned to this country. Mr. Murphy’s 
voice is one of the satisfying kind and 
he displayed his versatility in the va- 
riety of his numbers. Mme. Winogradoff 
was particularly well liked in her group 
of Chopin numbers. 4 

The feature of last Sunday’s “pop 
concert was the performance of a concert 
overture by Louis James Boulter of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Zach gave this very 
interesting work a fine presentation. 

Mrs. Lillian Brechmin Gillespie, so- 
prano, assisted by Josephine Carradine 
at the piano, gave an entertaining lec- 
ture-recital on Edward Grieg at the 
Women’s Club on Thursday. 

At the City Club monthly musicale the 
soloists were Mrs. Franklyn Knight, con- 
tralto, and Orson Curtis, baritone. 

H. W. C. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 
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Wynne Pyle Wins Laurels as 
Soloist on Oberhoffer Tour 


























Wynne Pyle, the Gifted American Pianist, on Tour in the South with the Minne- 


apolis Symphony Orchestra. 


YNNE PYLE, the American pian- 

ist, has been winning a series of 
successes in her appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony this season. She 


played with them in New Orleans, win- 
ning an ovation; in Houston with similar 
results, and her playing in the home city 


' praise for Miss Pyle. 


Conductor Oberhoffer Is Shown on the Right 


of the orchestra on Feb. 26 reached a 
climax, the public and press uniting in 
During the coming 
season she is to be heard under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones. The above 
snapshot was taken by Cornelius van 
Vliet, first ’cellist of the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra. 





VERA BARSTOW REVEALS 
HER MATURED ARTISTRY 


Violinist Demonstrates That Her Gifts 
of Expression Have Been Devel- 
oped with Careful Skill 


In the past few years the art of Vera 
Barstow has developed apace and she 
now ranks with the most interesting of 
the younger violinists. Besides the rare 
and individual charm with which she in- 
vests her playing, the sincerity of her 
attitude and the excellence of her musi- 
cianship and mechanical equipment al- 
ways in evidence have helped her to 
achieve a place of her own. Her annual 
New York recital occurred in A€®olian 
Hall last Monday afternoon and a good 
sized audience evinced considerable pleas- 
ure over everything she did. 

Her program contained Veracini’s E 
Minor Sonata and that in C Major by 
Mozart; A. Walter Kramer’s delightful 
and exotic ‘“Interméde Arabe,” a 
Kreutzer-Saar “Etude,” Pavey Bytovet- 
sky’s “The Bee,” the De _ Bériot-von 
Kunits “Introduction and Concert Study” 





and Lalo’s “Spanish” Symphony. The 
sonatas she played with facility and 
taste and in an agreeably tranquillizing 
fashion. Some untunefulness did not 
greatly mar the pleasant aspects of her 
performance. She played Mr. Kramer’s 
piece charmingly and displayed much 
deftness and grace in the other short 
numbers. Lalo’s symphony has always 
been one of her best vehicles. 

Miss Barstow had to repeat the buz- 
zing “Bee” of Bytovetsky and gave other 
extras as well. Josef Adler accompanied 
her with skill. B. F. PF. 


Boston Symphony Bids Farewell for 
Season in Brooklyn 


With a program that gladdened its 
audience, invariably large, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 14 bade adieu 
for the season. Goldmark’s “Im Friih- 
ling” was as beautiful as it was appro- 
priate. After his playing of Lalo’s Con- 
certo, the ’cellist, Joseph Malkin, was 
recalled many times. Following Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica” Symphony the audience 
lingered to applaud Dr. Muck and his 
associates. G. GC. F. 
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MELBA AND HOFMANN 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Resident Artists Aid the Diva— 
Clubs Offer Prizes to Local 
, Composers 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 14.—Melba 
and Hofmann were the chief musical at- 
tractions in Los Angeles the past week. 
Melba returned for a second recital on 
Saturday afternoon at Trinity Audi- 
torium, under the managements of L. E. 
Behymer. She sang to a good sized au- 
dience. Antonio de Grassi of Berkeley, 
violinist, and Jay Plowe, flute soloist of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted the diva ably. The accompanists 
were, for Mme. Melba, Ruby Gray; for 
de Grassi, Uda Waldrop of San Fran- 
cisco; for Mr. Plowe, Archibald Sessions, 
who also accompanied Mme. Melba in 
one number at the organ. 

At the Gamut Club’s March dinner 
there was the usual array of talent and 
the customary good fellowship. Among 
the visiting artists were Hazel Eden, 
of the Chicago Opera Company; Harriet 
Pasmore, of Claremont; Harold Proctor, 
tenor; Arthur Blakeley, pianist, Mar- 
garet McKee giving imitations of bird 
music, the Angelus Ladies’ Quartet, the 
Orpheus Tri-quartet and Matilda Locus, 
a remarkable eleven-year-old pianist, 
pupil of Julian Pascal. L. E. Behymer, 
vice-president, was the toastmaster. 

Josef Hofmann made his sixth artist 

visit to Los Angeles this week, playing 
on the Behymer Philharmonic course at. 
Trinity auditorium last night to a large 
audience. The Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra played at Santa Barbara this 
week, the soloist being Ida Selby, for 
years a pupil of Lhévinne. She played 
the Grieg Concerto. 
_ The Matinée Musical Club offers $100 
in prizes for compositions by residents 
of this county, as follows: $50 for a 
chamber music work; $25 for a three or 
four part woman’s chorus; $25 for a 
plano, organ, voice or violin solo. Frank 
Hart, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Company, puts up the 
money. 

Also the Patriots’ League offers prizes 
as follows for patriotic songs, under cer- 
tain conditions: $500 for lyric poem con- 
test, open until April 10. Second prize 
of $300; third, $100, fourth and fifth 
of $50. After this contest is closed and 
the prizes awarded, there will be given 
prizes of $500 and less for musical set- 
tings of the same texts. W. F. G. 
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MURATORE TRIUMPHS IN CHICAGO CONCERT 





Tenor Soloist with American 
Choral Society —Recitals 
Numerous and Enjoyable 


Bureau of Musical America. 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 17, 1917. 


UCIEN MURATORE’S triumph was 
emphatic when he sang in Orchestra 
Hall last night as soloist in the third 
annual concert of the American Choral 
Society. This was his first concert ap- 
pearance in Chicago in more than a year. 
Scheduled to sing five songs, the great 
French tenor had to add more than that 
number of extras. The manifold beauties 
of his voice were never more in evi- 
dence. His program was tastefully va- 
ried to display the many-sidedness of 
his art; Ossian’s song from “Werther,” 
French ballads, such as Renard’s “Temps 
des Cerises,” and melodious Italian street 
songs, all found a place either on his 
program or among the _ extras. He 
brought the audience to its feet with the 
“Marseillaise,” in which he poured all 
the fire and feeling of his being. 
Muratore’s dramatic instinct was ever- 
present, the full emotional meaning of 
each word being brought out, yet with- 
out the slightest loss of tonal loveliness. 
He was especially fond of sonorous high 
notes, in which he is incomparable. ; 
The American Choral Society, Daniel 
Protheroe conducting, gave immense 
satisfaction. Unlike other mixed chorals 
that have sung this season, it was not 
overweighted with women’s voices. The 
voices of the male section were richer 
and more pleasing than in other organ- 
izations that have sung here this winter, 
the basses being especially admirable. 


Chorus Sings Prize Song 


The Chicago Madrigal Club sang on 
Thursday night in Central Music Hall, 
D. A. Clippinger conducting. The audi- 
torium was crowded, and the audience 
demanded many encores. The singing 
of the club showed finish and refinement, 
being delicate in shading rather than 
big in volume. The enunciation was 
clear and praiseworthy. Harvey B. 
Gaul’s madrigal, “A Spring Ditty,” which 








MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


A few excerpts from 
A. Walter Kramer’s Review 
in Musical America, 
Nov. 18, 1916 


... “In Marcella Craft we have 
one of the most formidable song sing- 
ers of our time .. .” 

... “An interpreter of the lied, 
whose place is with the elect, those 
few among whom the names of Sem- 
brich, Culp, Gerhardt are found.” 


. . “There was not a song in the 





entire list that she did not sing glori-, 


9) 
. 


ously . . 

... “Miss Craft stands today a 
singer of the first rank, one of those 
serious artists to whom the poem of 
the song is the first subject for study, 
for whom the interpretation follows 
upon a complete understanding of the 
poet’s thought .. .” 
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Exclusive Management 
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won the W. W. Kimball prize of $100 
offered by the Madrigal Club, was given 
for the first time. It is well suited to 
choral performances, possessing attrac- 
tive melody, and, in Mr. Clippinger’s 


reading, the full effect of the score was: 


brought out. Gustaf Holmquist, bass, 
was soloist. His voice was smooth and 
warm, but he sang with restraint, seem- 
ing to sacrifice fire and enthusiasm to 
tonal quality. His songs, too, were chosen 
for the opportunity they gave of mezza- 
voce singing, which Holmquist did ex- 


quisitely; but there was nothing on his” 


program which allowed him to display 


his resonant big bass voice as I haye ’ 


heard it on other océasions. 


Marcella Craft sang in the Illinois. 


Theater Monday afternoon under the au- 
spices of the Musicians’ Club of Chicago. 
Her program comprised three groups in 


Italian, German and. French, and one 


group of arias from “Madama Butterfly.” 
Her dramatic instinct made much of the 
Puccini songs. As an interpretative singer 
she was well liked, and her voice was 
sweet. The Illinois Theater was filled. 


Mme. Liszniewska’s Recital 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, in 
piano recital at the Playhouse Tuesday, 
played with elegance and distinction a 
program of classical selections, and de- 
lighted her hearers, who insisted on sev- 
eral encores. This pianist was heard 
in Chicago two seasons ago, which. ac- 
counts for the well-filled hall that greeted 
her this time. Imaginative, refined play- 
ing, facile technique, sympathy for the 
mood of the piece—these were the reasons 
for the good impression she made on her 
audience. 

Viola Cole, pianist, and Paulo Gruppe, 
Dutch ’cellist, played a classic program 
in Orchestra Hall foyer Monday evening 
as the first of two joint recitals. Miss 
Cole played with sentiment and intelli- 
gence, albeit her work sounded restrained. 
She seemed to lack confidence. Paulo 
Gruppe was absolutely true to pitch, but 
his tone was erratic. In the simpler 
pieces it was appealing and rich, but 
where the score presented great technical 
difficulties, as in the Bach Seventh Suite, 
which he played without accompaniment, 
his tone was wheezy and scratchy. 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, was heard in 
recital in the Ziegfeld Theater Wednes- 
day morning. She. began her program 
with English songs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Two Schu- 
mann numbers and Pierné’s “En Barque” 
were delicately done, Miss Kaiser’s voice 














Mrs. Henrietta Corwin Tuthill 


Mrs. Henrietta Corwin Tuthill, wife 
of William Burnet Tuthill, for thirty- 
six years the secretary of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, of which Louis 
Koemmenich is the conductor, died on 
the evening of Sunday, March 11, in New 
York. 

She had been devoted to music almost 
her entire life, being an organist of con- 
siderable repute until her marriage. She 
was a most admirable pianist, especially 
in the domain of chamber music, to 
which, with her husband and son, she 
was most devoted. She had a very keen 
interest in the musical education and cul- 
ture of many young musicians, both in- 
strumental and vocal, to whom her ad- 
vice was most helpful. Her life was 
distinctly a musical one, with unbounded 
admiration for the best. Her musical 
criticism was well balanced and search- 
ing, her personality most gentle and en- 


gaging. 





Ralph E. Fox 


Ralph E. Fox, editor and publisher of 
the Music Trade Indicator, died at his 
home in Chicago on March 16. Mr. Fox 
was forty years old, well-known to piano 
manufacturers and dealers through the 
country. He was a son of the late O. 
L. Fox, who founded the Indicator forty 
years ago. He was a member of the Re- 
publican Club of New York and the 
Union League Club of Chicago. He 
leaves a wife and two children. 


,fainstorm. 


being even throughout its range, in both 
piano and forte passages. Her voice, 
pleasing though it was, lacked color, and 
it is a tribute to her artistic ability that 
she made her recital effective with this 
handicap. 

The Columbia School Chorus gave its 
tenth annual concert Tuesday night in 
the Strand Theater, Louise St. John 
Westervelt conducting. Six Slavic folk- 
songs by Josef Suk were heard for the 
first time in Chicago. The singing of 
the chorus was very good, but the audi- 
ence was small, because of a blustering 
Leroy Shield, piano soloist, 
performed some. remarkable _ technical 
feats in selections from Seriabine, Liszt, 
and Grainger. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
mezzo-soprano, sang a group of songs. 
Her voice was pleasing, especially in the 
‘upper part of her range; the lower and 


,upper’ registers were so dissimilar that 


they sounded like two different voices. 


Jenny Dufau, prima donna soprano, 
appeared in recital at Mandel Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for the University 
Orchestral Association Tuesday after- 
noon. ‘The auditorium was packed, and 
seats had to be placed on the stage. 


Music School Changes 


The Chicago Institute of Music, for- 
merly the Walter Spry School, will cease 
operations as,a separate school after 
April 1. Most of the teachers will join 
the’ faculty of the Columbia School of 
Music, of which Clare Osborn Reed is 
founder and director. The Columbia 
School is enlarging its facilities, spread- 
ing its class-rooms over an additional 
floor of the Ohio Building, and the work 
of the Chicago Institute of Music will be 
absorbed by it. The Columbia School is 
sixteen years old. Among its activities 
are the school orchestra, Ludwig Becker 
conducter; the school chorus, Louise St. 
John Westervelt, conductor; and a chil- 
dren’s orchestra, Wilhelm H. Montelius, 
eonductor. The Chicago Institute of 
Musie was founded in 1905 under the 
name Walter Spry School of Music. The 


teachers who will join the faculty of the’ 


Columbia School are Walter Spry, Ruth 
Wright, Elizabeth Parker, Eva M. Leslie, 
Ernestine Rood and Jessie Sage, piano; 
Ernest Toy, violin, and John Karl Jack- 
son, voice. Thomas J. Kelly, vocal 
teacher, and Alexander Raab, pianist, at 
present affiliated with the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Music, probably will establish 
studios of their own. 

Oscar Saenger, noted vocal instructor 


of New York, has been engaged by 
Chicago Musical College to teach du: 
the summer session. 

Rudolph Reuter’s piano pupil, J 
Rebeil, of Tucson, Ariz., has won in 
Western States section of the rec 
piano-playing competitions inaugura: 
by the National Federation of M\ 
Clubs. Nine states were represented, ¢ |, 
competition being held in Salt Lake Cj 
The winner of the Middle States sect 
was Florence Bettray, of Racine, Wis 
former student with Mr. Reuter. 

The senior class of the school of mu 
of Northwestern University gave a « 
cert of concertos and arias with orch 
tra in the university gymnasium Thu 
day evening. The school of music sj 
phony orchestra, Prof. Harold E. Kna 
conducting, assisted. 

Mme. De Vore, violinist, and Chaz 
Lagourgue, clarinetist, were assisti 
artists at the fifteenth classic recital 
the Sturkow-Ryder studio to-day. 

Richard Smith Davis, baritone, was 
loist Sunday with the Sinai Orchestr., 
Arthur Dunham conducting. Norm, 
Thompson, soprano, from the Berg: , 
Opera School, and Rose Lyon, pianis:. 
were soloists for Ballmann’s Orchestr. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Chicago Contralto Sings for 1500 
Convicts 


CuHIcAGo, March 17.—Louise Arthur, 
mezzo-contralto, sang last Monday in 
Joliet for the prisoners at the Illinois 
State Prison. Fifteen hundred of the 
convicts heard her, and were greedy for 
encores. In the afternoon she sang a 
brief program of songs in English for 
the women inmates. “They have a 
special bandmaster, who daily drills a 
capable band,” said Miss Arthur, in de- 
scribing her experience. “The excellence 
of their musicianship surprised me. | 
am told that the convicts have music for 
luncheon and dinner every day.” 

F. W. 





Sousa Leads Men in All-Irish Concert 
at the Hippodrome 


“Ireland’s Night” at the New York 
Hippodrome last Sunday attracted a 
large crowd to hear John Philip Sousa’s 
Band and a number of prominent singers 
and actors. Mr. Sousa led his men in 
an all-Irish program that included 
Moore’s “Gems from Irish Minstrelsy” 
and Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 











—L YRIC GENIUS— phita. Public Ledger 
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Minneapolis Tribune, February 9th. 
(Concert Woman’s Choral Club.) 


His programmed songs numbered fifteen, but he was recalled again and agai! 
and before his audience would let him go he had sung twenty-three time 
Among the many extra numbers were Burleigh’s wonderful “Deep River. 


wonderfully sung. 


Memphis New Scimitar, February 16th. 


Seagle has a great vocalism, but more than that he has a big brain and unusua 


personality to know how effectively to use it. 


a treat. 


Chattanooga Times, February 13th. 


The negro folk-song prov: 


The negro folk-song as sung by Mr. Seagle is of peculiar tenderness and appea 
characteristic of the South of tradition and memory. 


Address Secretary, 500 West End Ave., New York City 
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he is now equipped to undertake the 
larger work of the regular concert art- 
ists. 

He has studied under A. Y. Cornell 
and has sung under Mr. Cornell’s baton 
in one of the works given at the Decem- 
ber concert at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music of the Choral Art Club. His work 
has also met with the approval of such 
noted organists as J. Warren Andrews, 
Edmund Jaques and W. R. Hedden. He 
has been re-engaged at a substantial in- 
crease as soloist at the Old First Re- 
formed Church of Brooklyn. 





PITTSBURGH “CARUSO MAD” 


Press Agent Bernays Reports Progress 
in Campaign to Popularize Tenor 


Edward Bernays, who has been dubbed 
“the Caruso of press agents,” is now in 
reality the press agent of Caruso. He 
writes to MUSICAL AMERICA from Pitts- 
burgh that that city has “gone mad” 
over the announcement of Enrico Caru- 
so’s appearance in concert on May 5 with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. According to 
Mr. Bernays, everybody from the news- 
boys in the street to the multi-million- 
aires in the administrative offices of the 
big mills is talking Caruso. Conversa- 
tions regarding the Russian revolution 
or the latest overt acts on the high seas 
are quickly transposed by Pittsburghers 
into discussions of Italian bel canto and 
high C’s of another sort. Mr. Bernays 
declares that he has succeeded even in 
getting Caruso’s photograph printed in 
a local paper. 


Alois Trnka in JZolian Recital 


GANZ DESCENDS CANYON ON MULE-BACK 


Pianist Makes Difficult Ride in 
Arizona a Part of His 
Western Tour 


HILE. on his Western tour, which 
began last month, Rudolph Ganz, 
the distinguished composer - pianist, 
stopped for a two days’ rest at the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona, and in spite 
of a blizzard which greeted him on his 
arrival he took the famous ride to the 
Colorado River, 4500 feet below, on mule 
back. 

Mr. Ganz was accompanied by Benja- 
min Keith, who has been with him on his 
tours for the past six years represent- 
ing the Steinway house. Mr. Keith, 
whose duty is to have the Steinway piano 
always in readiness for Mr. Ganz, has 
made many friends among the pianist’s 
acquaintances on his tours. In the pic- 
ture reproduced herewith Mr. Ganz is 
seen riding between the guide who leads 
the procession and Mr. Keith, who acted 
as rear guard. The photograph was 
taken on Bright Angel Trail. 

The trip down the canyon was made 
under the greatest difficulty, owing to 
the slippery condition of the trail and 
the riders encountered snow, wind and 
sand storms during the day. 

Mr. Ganz is on his way to Los Angeles 
and he will have a number of appear- 
ances on the Coast before returning East 
early in April. 


























a : oie One of the first engagements of Mr. Rudolph Ganz (Center) Descending 
1 ere, ee ns — ae 4 . _ — oe was in Au- Grand Canyon, Arizona, with Benja- 
gave urn, N. Y., where he took part in a i i i 
‘ evening, March 12. He had several concert at the Auditorium. The follow- moe oo oe ay ae Me 
| «Charles Troxell, Young American Tenor, “omeris of warm, oot to cational and - 2&,morning he had the unique experi- mon 
i : 4 ne ence of playing a part of the program ; : . 
Who Is Entering the Concert Field frequently off pitch. Among his offer- given the preceding night, amen a og gg 2 a. bg is i 
rt New to the list of artiste under the OS™ the Bach Sarabande, adapted mates of Auburn prison. This concert sesone led B: as = - oe 
| tan: ‘ i by M. Press from the Second English was arranged through the courtesy of "~P@"se¢ Yanner. 
. exe usive management of Walter Ander- Syite and marked “first time. The James A. Hennessy and Warden Edgar ER ad. oh 5 
son is Charles Troxell, the New York transcription is effective. Mr. Trnka S. Jennings. At the close of the pro- The second informal concert of the 
‘e tenor, who has just come under this - ge evn a Pigg sagen ma — — Copeland thanked Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy 
a b ’s direction. Mr. and a “Saltarella” by his accompanist, e pianist for the pleasure given. Ac- Fay, president, was given in the Gran- 
” hei . os mpriaea psig ye Israel Joseph. The “Saltarella” was the knowledging enthusiastic applause, Mr. berry Studio, New York, recently. Mme. 
ae g his way up the ladder, filing more pleasing, but this is not saying Ganz played as an encore a Swiss army Adele Lewing gave some piano numbers 
S many engagements, large and small, and much. The soloist’s chief number was’ march with the special drum effect as and her compositions were excellently 
| has “made good” to such an extent that _Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” A. H. it is played at 9 o’clock to bring the sung by Bianca Holly. 
if 
e & * * 
arguerite Melville-Liszniewska 
Chicago Evening American, March 14, 1917. Chicago Examiner, March 14, 1917 
= BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


The inexorable hand of that journalistic bugbear, ‘‘the makeup 
man,’’ robbed Madame Marguerite Melville Liszniewska of a very 
flattering review of her recital last Winter. Madame Melba in 
‘‘La Boheme’ was the cause of the immolation. 

It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that the review of 
| Madame Liszniewska’s recital of yesterday is written, for this 

young artist deserves the most glittering encomiums, worthy her 
exquisite art. Madame Liszniewska’s piano playing has all the 
loveliest traits of womanliness—the cardinal virthes of pianoforte 
‘ artistry. 
f Has Keen Sympathy 

A most winning sympathy—an all-pervading tenderness of tone 

and interpretation—purity of conception and an imagination colored 
by emotion and guided by the keenest refinement, technical facility 
used to express rather than, dazzle, self-forgetfulness mated to un 
conscious self-expression—these are the qualities making up the 
rare and charming pianistic individuality of Miss Marguerite Mel- 
ville—that is, Madame Liszniewska. 

The Beethoven sonata opus 111, Schumann’s Fable and Traumes- 
wirren—the latter had to be repeated by acclamation—Brahms’ 
Intermezzo opus 118, No. 2, and Capriccio opus 116, No. 3, were 
a succession of melodic poems interpreted with lyric charm and a 
tone of melting purity and caressing quality. 

The Playhouse was well filled with a very enthusiastic audience, 
and armfuls of roses were handed over the footlights, deserved 
tributes, indeed. 

Reviewing a recital like that of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
is not a duty—it is a delectation. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Wednesday, March 14, 1917 


BY EDWARD C. MOORE 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, American by birth, 
European by marriage, returned to The Playhouse yesterday after- 
noon to give one of the most pleasant piano recitals of the season. 





Mme. Liszniewska has made a thorough investigation of the lore of 
producing a broad, velvety tone from the piano. She is deft at 
creating the rain-drop patter of rapid notes, learned in nuances, 
wise in climaxes. Pedagogues may admire her unreservedly; the 
laity, less concerned over such matters, feel drawn to her because 
she has a personality and something to say in her music, One was 
It was her second appearance on that stage. She had given a able to feel a kindly friendship toward Brahms in her performance 
recital on the night of Nov. 18, 1915, the time being coincident of him and to forget all about the modern chord structure of De- 
with an important operatic performance at the Auditorium around bussy. 
the corner, which made the time of hearing her of a most limited She did one rather admirable thing in the stage management of 
nature. The impression that she made then was forceful, and her her program. That was to make only one intermission. It is a 
return thus became reasonably important. rather absurd convention, this habit of jumping up at the end of 
She knows a great deal about the art of playing the piano. Cer- every two or three numbers and leaving the stage for a few 
tain pursuivyants of publicity have spoken feelingly concerning the minutes. Almost any pianist who ventures to play the Beethoven 
opinion of her pronounced by her former instructor, Leschetizky. sonata, opus 111, would consider it a complete task in itself and 
Such advance fame is not always reliable; in this case she justified retire behind the scenes, presumably to recuperate exhausted vital- 
all reports. ; P ity through the aid of an easy chair and a sip of cool water. 
It was something of an afternoon-tea audience that heard her. Mme. Liszniewska, after having given a really inspiring perform- 
Patrons strolled in at all times during the program, and strolled ance of it, plunged into some Schumann and then into Brahms. 
out in the same unconcerned manner. Such an assemblage is not Then, and not. until then, did she give opportunity for the cus- 
easy to play to. Thoughts of social engagements work havoc with tomary buzz of conversation. 
musical atmosphere. Those who remained to the end were rewarded Her recital is a pleasurable memory. I hope that she gives 
in the same ratio as those who left missed it. many more in Chicago, 


~ STEINWAY PIANO 











Pianist Who Made Her Debut in Chicago 
Last Winter Returns and Charms 
Her Hearers at Playhouse 


BY JAMES WHITTAKER 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, a pianist, who made her debut 
in Chicago last Winter, returned yesterday and gave a recital in 
the Playhouse. She is a woman in the year of her greatest charm 

say about halfway between her first recital and her last. Why 
can I prophesy that she was most charming yesterday? Because 
a daintier, choicer spirit than hers and her fingers’ in the playing 
of Debussy’s ‘‘The Girl With the Flaxen Hair’’ cannot be imagined. 
Tenderly, as Barrie unties the knot of some rare and modest 
character, she unbraided the hair to which Debussy sings a little 
soft serenade. 

Mme. Liszniewska seems to choose her way about the keys—not 
judiciously, with calculation—but instinctively, as graceful animals 
walk. She is more aristocratic than the pianist—-but entirely the 
artist. Thus she is always occupied but never preoccupied with 
the rejection of elaboration and noise. When she played as encore 
to her last number a Chopin Waltz with an odd but never extrava- 
gant rubato I said to myself, ‘‘These are manners—and I never 


want to hear an ill-bred male pianist eat Chopin with his knife 
again.’”’ 


Chicago Daily Tribune, March 14, 1917 
BY FREDERICK DONAGHEY 


Her recital of yesterday in The Playhouse was a success which 
owed nothing to the storm; her playing was a first-rate reason for 
remaining through the program and its accretions. She is an 
exquisite musician, with sincerity, brains, temperament, refine- 
ment, and self-control in the inventory of her artistic attributes. 

When next she plays in Chicago hear her; her good taste will, 
I venture, be indicated in another such admirable and varied sched 
ule as yesterday’s, so that she will include Beethoven and Chopin, 
Brahms in the beguiling aspect of his intermezzi and caprices. 
and, for a seemly stunt, a bit like D’Albert’s scherzo. Her 
Beethoven was the sonata, catalogued as Opus 111; and she gave 
lovely lyrical accommodation to its rare beauty. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Philadelphia Deplores Lack of 
Novelties in Dr. Muck’s Programs 
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By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 19.—Some- 

thing very like a confession of in- 
difference to initiative may be read into 
the printed list of works performed here 
this season by the Boston Symphony, in- 
corporated in the program for Dr. 
Muck’s final concert, given in the Acad- 
emy of Music a week ago. With all the 
resources at his command, it is genuinely 
regrettable that not one important nov- 
elty graces that extremely conventional 
summary. The ordinary concert-goer 
could almost devise such an assortment 
of attractions in his sleep. The presence 
of great classic compositions and stan- 
dard modern works is, of course, always 
welcome, but it is the mind rather than 
the ear which is troubled by a sense of 
mere routine. 

Surely the exalted and wholly justi- 
fied position of the Boston organization 
in the community should warrant stimu- 
lating efforts toward submitting a more 
original bill of fare. In a series of but 
five concerts, naturally much important 
and delightful musical material must be 
sacrificed, but fact scarcely explains such 
a procession of bromides as that offered. 

Both Mr. Stokowski and Walter Dam- 
rosch are ever avid for novelties. Not 
all of such productions prove worthy. 
But experiment is surely estimable for 
its own sake. And at least it implies 
the public to be worthy of a certain 
expenditure of thought by dispensers of 
harmonic provender. 

Last Monday’s concert as a whole was 
strikingly indicative of both the virtues 
and defects of the Boston Symphony. 
There was exquisite, unsurpassed charm, 
grace, sprightliness, precision, in the read- 
ing of Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony, 
which was the opening number. Tilling 
a musical field like this, Dr. Muck and 
his cohorts are, and have long been, very 
nearly unrivaled. Almost equally ad- 
mirable were Brahms’s “Variations 
on a Theme of Joseph Haydn”—a work 
combining in most unusual fashion, a 
conscious exhibition of mastery of tech- 
nique with a deep regard for sheer 
beauty. Variations are seldom so attrac- 
tive as these of Brahms. The form seems 
to invite mathematical dullness. But 
Brahms is here not too rigid in his han- 
dling of the original theme. His treat- 
ment is fresh and vivid and the basic 
melodic matter serves more as an inspira- 
tion toward heights of loveliness than 
as a persistent check on the flight of the 
composer. 

So much for virtues. As might have 
been expected, Dr. Muck’s limitations 
were revealed in the “Introduction and 
Bacchanale from Tannhauser,” which 
closed the program. Bushnell Dimond of 
the Evening Ledger, who has a gift for 
apt phrases, in lamenting the lack of 
passionate appeal in the reading, de- 
clared the Muck Venus as musically de- 
picted to be merely “an agitated and 
rather frosty person.” “Swinburne,” he 
added, “would never have recognized 
her.” 

Elena Gerhardt, the assisting artist, 


who had appeared with the Philadelphia 


Orchestra only two days previous (this 
theme of repeating soloists is too sad 
for further comment!) was heard in a 
scene from Goetz’s “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” the somewhat outmoded work 
which the Metropolitan revived for the 
Shakespeare tercentenary last season. 
The number had considerable melodic 
allurement, and Mme. Gerhardt gave it 
with sterling art. 

_The artist also sang three inspired 
lieder by Hugo Wolf—“Der Freynd,” 
“Verborgenheit” and the supremely love- 
ly “Er ist’s.” 

Mention of the word lieder suggests in- 
quiry concerning its tautological employ- 
ment by Mme. Gerhardt, Julia Culp and 
other artists of their sphere. When they 
are billed as_ lieder singers what does 
the phrase mean? Translation leads to 
absurdity, for it produces the absurd 
expression “songs singers?’ Surely it is 
high time to alter such a ridiculous cap- 
tion. To be told that a singer sings songs 
sounds like foolish answer No. 199! 

a + 

Aside from the somewhat bromidic 

“Ein Heldenleben” of Richard Strauss, 


Leopold Stokowski’s program for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts of last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
was excellently illustrative of how not to 
follow Dr. Muck’s lax methods in select- 
ing musical offerings. Hans Kindler, the 
efficient first ’cellist, who has succeeded 
Herman Sandby in this post, displayed 


. polished art and fine technical fluency 


in a concerto by Eugen d’Albert that 
proved a model of its kind. Despite the 


fact that America refused to adore his | 


opera of “Tiefland,’”’ blessed with one of 
the best modern librettos, d’Albert is in 
many ways a gifted composer, and cer- 
tainly he understands writing for the 
‘cello in a way that blends opportunities 
for virtuosity with a keen regard for 
the essential meaning and designed beau- 
ties of a given composition. 

The other number listed was Felix 
Mottl’s admirably arranged ballet suite 
from Gluck operas. Here is music un- 
touched by age, unworn by “envious and 
calumniating time.” That even local color 
as the modernist understands it was not 
unknown in the eighteenth century was 
triumphantly exemplified in the Silician 
“Air Gai” from “Armide,” which besides 
its other beauties had as much distinc- 
tive flavor as any of the super-spiced effu- 
sions of Mascagni in “Cavalleria.” 

Mr. Stokowski’s grasp of the entire 
program was authoritative and vivid. 
His improved health promises well for 
delights at the remaining concerts of 
the season—providing, of course, that the 
programs are suitably arranged and ex- 
hibit neither the conventionality of Dr. 
Muck nor the mistaken judgment re- 
cently displayed in exploiting the dreary 
Mahler song cycle anent the death of 
children. 

* * * 

The forthcoming production at the 
Metropolitan to-morrow night of “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” should provide a 
capital test of Philadelphia’s interest in 
new operas. “Francesca” recently drew 
a large audience, but as was explained in 
these columns, the tale on which its lib- 
retto was based is familiar and even espe- 
cially well known in this vicinity. Just 
how much patronage depends on. sym- 
pathy with the cause of American music 
drama also remains to be seen. Hav- 
ing its world premiére in this city, 
“Natoma” attracted an immense first 
night audience. After that popular en- 
thusiasm materially flagged. Accenting 
the fact that Mr. De Koven was re- 
sponsible for “Robin Hood” ought to be 
a telling policy in the present instance. 


GIVES BINGHAM CHORAL 








Work of American Played by Bonnet 
in His Recital 


JOSEPH - BONNET, Organ Recital, éolian 
Hall, March 17. The program: 


Fantasie and Fugue, J. 8S. Bach; Second 
Légende, Bonnet ; Pastorale, César Franck; 
Piéce Héroique, Franck ; Prélude and Fugue. 
Saint-Saéns ; “Cortége,” Debussy; Choral. 
upon the Tune of St. Flavian, Seth Bingham ; 
Final, L. Vierne. 





Playing under the auspices of the 
French-American Association for Musi- 
cal Art, Mr. Bonnet. gave another of his 
interesting organ recitals before an au- 
dience made up largely of those who are 
familiar with good organ music and who 
appreciate it. Enthusiasm was _ spon- 
taneous and applause generous for the 
skilled, polished organ virtuoso, who gave 
of his best in a program that contained 
numbers by the modern Frenchmen, be- 
sides Bach and a number dedicated to 
Mr. Bonnet by Seth Bingham. Mr. Bon- 
net gave several encores. H. B. 





Numerous Encores Exacted of Dubinsky 
in Brooklyn Concert 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian ’cell- 
ist, was re-engaged for the third artist 
concert of the Kellerman Institute of 
Musical Art at the Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, on March 13. After 
the Fantasie Characteristique of Servais 
he added an encore, the Schubert “Mo- 
ment Musicale,” and after his later group 
he was compelled to give two extras, 
Cui’s “Orientale” and Gavotte, by Bach, 
for ’cello alone. 





Klamroth Pupil Wins Success 


Fredericka Sims, who sang with suc- 
cess in “The Woodland Prince,” which 
was produced in Newark, N. J., recently 
at Proctor’s Roof, is a pupil of Wilfried 
Klamroth. Her success on this occa- 
sion was such that after the first per- 


formance she had two offers made by 
managers for a’ series of appearances 
en tour. Her voice is a dramatic so- 
prano of unusual range and brilliance 
and she has a pleasing personality. This 
is the fourth season that this young 
singer has been studying with Mr. Klam- 
roth. 


LEGINSKA GIVES BENEFIT 
FOR PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Pianist Attracts a Large Audience to 
Carnegie Hall—Plays with Her 
Wonted Brilliancy 


ETHEL LEGINSKA, pianist, recital, Carne- 
gie Hall, Friday evening, March 16. The 
program: 


Gavotte and Variations, Rameau; “Le Cou- 
cou,” Daquin; Two Dances in C Major and 
G Major, Rondo a Capriccio (The Wrath 
over the Lost Farthing), Beethoven; Noc- 
turne in C Minor, Op. 48, Scherzo in B Minor, 
Op. 20, Chopin; Sonata (Keltic), Op. 59, 
MacDowell; Etude Héroique, Leschetizky ; 
Légende (“St. Francis Walking on _ the 
Waves’), Liszt; Arabesques on the “Blue 
Danube” Valse, Schulz-Evler. 











Ethel Leginska gave this liberally at- 
tended recital for the benefit of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts endowment 
fund. 

The gifts of this energetic little Eng- 
lishwoman, her big technique and keen 
instinct for “atmosphere” are too well 
known to call for any extended descrip- 
tion. MacDowell’s “Keltic’” Sonata oc- 
cupied the place of honor, perhaps as a 
seasonable reminder. For fleetness, del- 
icacy of touch and brilliancy Mme. Le- 
ginska can hold her own with any of 
the virtuosi; that is why we prefer her 
in such compositions as the Rameau 
Gavotte and Variations, the Daquin “Le 
Coucou,” the Liszt works and similar 
endeavors which are accessible only to 
an artist who commands a rich technique 
and a healthy zest. However, the audi- 
ence seemed to find very much to approve 
in her Chopin performance, if we did 
not. She played a number of —. 


Rigo, the Gypsy violinist, who leads 
the orchestra at Little Hungary, New 
York, has declared his intention of be- 
coming an American citizen. 





U. OF MAINE GIVES 
MUSICAL PAGEANT 


Faculty Members and Students 
Present Spectacle Before 


Immense Audience 


BaANGorR, ME., March 17.—“‘The Prob 
lem of Human Suffering,” a dramatiza 
tion with a musical setting of the Book 
of Job, by Dean James S. Stevens of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the Uni 
versity of Maine, at Orono, was present 
ed last evening in the assembly room at 
the university before an immense audi 
ence. The production was well mounted 
and elaborately costumed. 

Many faculty members had promineni 
parts in the pageant, the cast of which 
was as follows: 

Paul T. Johnson, Marie E. Lottinville, Lin 
wood T. Pitman, George D. Chase, Evans B 
Norcross, Andrew P. Raggio, Armand E. Joy 
Sumner C. Cobb, Edward C. Remick, Willett 
C. Barrett, Mrs. Leon E. Woodman, Wallac 
Craig, Guy A, Thompson, John H. Magee, 
Paul H. Axtell. 

The drama was accompanied by an 
elaborate ‘musical program, made up of 
appropriate and well-known numbers, ar- 
ranged by Adelbert W. Sprague, musica] 
director of the university, and Garrett 
W. Thompson, Ph.D., who had the pro 
gram in charge. The choir of All Souls’ 
Church, Bangor, of which Professor 
Thompson is choirmaster, also assisted. 

The work was given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Windsor P. Daggett, head 
of the public speaking department, who 
was assisted in the work by Elizabeth 
M. Bright, John H. Huddilston and 
Abraham Segal, the committee on cos- 
tumes; Leon E. Woodman, stage man- 
ager; Lowell J. Reed, stage carpenter; 
Ralph M. Holmes, electrician, and Fran- 
cois J. Kueny, treasurer. J. L. B. 








Sittig Trio Heard in Passaic, N. J. 


The Sittig Trio gave an interesting 
concert in Passaic, N. J., on March 17. 
On March 28 the trio will give a concert 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, assisted by Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, mezzo-soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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S MALL enough to grace the drawing room, 
yet of such marvelous tone-volume and 
richness that it satisfies the most critical, the 


Knabe Mignon Grand is the wise choice of 
the discerning musician. 


Priced at $950 in Mahogany 
$850 in Rosewood 


! Convenient Terms of Payment Arranged 
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Warerooms—Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street g 
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BRILLIANT WEEK OF 
MUSIC IN SEATTLE 


Opera, Symphony and Recital 
Events Heard by Goodly 
Gatherings 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 13.—Seattle’s 
increasimy interest in things musical was 
impressively demonstrated during the 
past week, when a symphony concert, 
four grand opera performances and an 
artist’s recital were heard by good sized 
audiences. The most important factor 
in the musical life of the city is the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which, under 
the leadership of John M. Spargur, 
opened the week, with Tina Lerner, pian- 
ist, as soloist. 

On Wednesday night, March 7, the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company 
began its engagement at the Moore The- 
ater with “Aida.” Seattle has never 
seen a more perfect production of the 
Verdi opera: Most of the principals had 
appeared here last year. At the Thurs- 
day matinée Mascagni’s “Iris” was heard 
for the first time here. Considering the 
large number of Japanese residing here, 
we perhaps study and understand them 
better than Atlantic Coast and Middle 
West people do, and so the perfection of 
the production, the postures of Miura 
(like a Japanese print) and the beauti- 
ful view of Fuji were fully appre- 
ciated. Miura’s countrymen literally 
showered the petite prima donna with 
flowers. Gounod’s “Faust” was given 
Thursday night. Puccini’s “Tosca” 
closed the engagement Friday night. 





Moranzoni and Guerrieri conducted at 
alternate performances, both proving 
capable. While there were no packed 


houses, the audiences were as large as 
could be expected at four successive per- 
formances. 

On Saturday night, March 10, the 
Ladies’ Musical Club presented Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the noted composer, 
and Princess Tsianina, in recital. The 
Moore Theater was filled with an audi- 
ence which Mr. Cadman declared one of 
the most appreciative he and his Indian 
aide had ever appeared before. This 
was perhaps due to the fact that every 
music study club in the city has had 
this season a program of Indian music, 
Cadman’s compositions invariably figur- 
ing prominently. Mr. Cadman gave his 
talk on “American Indian Music,” illus- 
trated by piano compositions, with his 
songs sung by Princess Tsianina. The 
flageolet, carved by a Sioux Indian, was 
played by Mr. Cadman, in whose opera, 
“The Land of Misty Water,” which prob- 
ably will be produced in Los Angeles 
the coming season, this same flageolet 
is to be used in the orchestration. Prin- 
cess Tsianina’s sympathetic voice and 
charming simplicity immediately won the 
favor of the audience. While in Seattle 
Mr. Cadman and Tsianina were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Albert 
Phillips. On Sunday afternoon Mrs. 
Phillips gave a tea in honor of her guests 
and an impromptu program bs ha 





Engagements for Margaret 


Abbott 


The Springfield Festival Association, 
John J. Bishop, conductor, has engaged 
Margaret Abbott to sing the contralto 
part in “Hora Novissima,” May 10, the 
other soloists being Mabel Garrison, 
Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werren- 
rath. Miss Abbott now has five impor- 
tant festival engagements, including 
Worcester, Paterson, Maine, Springfield 


Festival 














Mme. de Bauere Now Established 
Here As a Teacher of Voice 




















Photo Bain News Service 
Mme. Clara de Bauére, the Prominent New York Voice Teacher, in Her Studio 
with Her Pupil, Mattie Korn, a Promising Young Soprano 


LARA DE BAUERE, vocal teacher, who until about three years ago made her 
home in Paris, is now settled permanently in New York. Mme. de Bauére is 


an American in spite of her French name. 


She has brought out several profes- 


sional pupils, among whom may be mentioned Irene de Ferenczi, soprano, and 


Lucille Baldwin, mezzo-soprano. 


Mme. de Bauére began her career as a pianist, 
having studied since the age of six with Dr. Caulfield and others. 


When she was 


about fifteen it was discovered that she was the possessor of a good voice, which 
she began to have developed. She did a certain amount of solo and oratorio work 
in various churches, and then became a member of Augustin Daly’s company and 
sang incidental songs in some of the Shakespearean plays, later singing principal 


roles in light opera. 


Mme. de Bauére’s vocal teacher was Luisa Cappiani, and later 
Anna Lankow, Dotti and Mme. Regina de Sales. 


However, she gave up her solo 


career and devoted herself to the vocation of teaching as being more congenial. 





MRS. MAC DOWELL PLAYS 
AT MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Widow of Composer Cordially Greeted 
by New York Body—Aided by 
Marie Sundelius 


Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the com- 
poser, gave a recital of MacDowell com- 
positions before the Musicians’ Club of 
New York on Sunday evening, March 18. 
The assisting artist was Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company. The program follows: 

Prelude from Opus 10, Scotch Poem, from 
Opus 31, “The Eagle,’ from Opus 32, “To a 
Water Lily,’ “Will o’ the Wisp,” from Wood- 
land Sketches, Mrs. Edward MacDowell; 
“Tyrant Love,” ‘‘Fair Springtime,’ ‘‘To the 
Golden Rod,” Mme, Sundelius; Largo, from 
Sonata Tragica, ‘“‘From a German Forest,” 
“Brer’ Rabbit,’ from Fireside Tales; ‘‘To the 
Sea,” “A. D. 1620,” “March Wind,” from Sea 
Pieces, Mrs. MacDowell; “The Robin Sings 
in the Apple Tree,’ “In the Woods,” ‘Thy 
Beaming Eyes,’ from Opus 40; Mme. Sun- 
delius. ; 


In her explanatory talk Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell explained that her late husband 
was a firm believer in the doctrine that 
a composer is a true internationalist, and 
that he had always insisted upon being 
regarded as a musician, not as a mem- 
ber of any sect or race. Her interpreta- 
tions of the piano works, she stated, 
were, in her belief, almost photographic- 
ally faithful in their adherence to her 
husband’s conception. Mrs. MacDowell 
pointed out, however, that other inter- 





the best understanding of the player. 

Mme. Sundelius’s_ strikingly fresh, 
youthful voice was heard in a number of 
MacDowell songs, with Mrs. MacDowell 
at the piano. At the conclusion of the 
program Mrs. MacDowell and Mme. Sun- 
delius acceded to the wishes of the audi- 
ence and added half a dozen other num- 
bers, including, of course, “To a Wild 
Rose.” The occasion brought out an un- 
usually large audience. 


MME. MELVILLE’S CONCERTS 





Pianist Returns from Successful Tour 
in Middle West 


Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, who will give a recital in AX®olian 
Hall, March 30, has returned from a suc- 
cessful Southern and Western tour, dur- 
ing which she played in Baltimore, 
Omaha, Chicago and other places. In 
Baltimore Mme. Liszniewska played at 
the third concert of the season of the 
Baltimore String Quartet, presenting her 
own Piano Quintet in E. Minor. This 
was the first performance of this work 
in America. At Mme. Liszniewska’s Chi- 
cago recital she received an ovation from 
the public and the critics. In Omaha 
she appeared March 4 at Brownell Hall, 
where she is the official examiner of the 
students, and played before an enthusi- 
astic audience. Her program included 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 111; the Schu- 
mann Fantasiestiicke, a group of Chopin 
numbers and compositions by Liszt and 


HERBERT GLORIFIES 
ERIN IN OPERETTA 


New York Hears Premiere of His 
“‘Rileen’”—Score a Gem of 
Sparkling Melody 


If ever there was a labor of love per- 
formed by a composer, it was Victor Her- 
bert’s writing of his new romantic oper- 
etta, “Eileen,” which had its New York 
premiére last Monday evening. As Mr. 
Herbert said in his curtain speech: “I 
have lived in America for many years; 
for a long time I have been a citizen of 
this country, and I believe I am a good 
American citizen. But I was born in 
Dublin and I have always wanted to 
write an Irish comic opera which would 
add to Ireland’s wealth of beautiful mu- 


sic and would be worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the race.” 

That the eminent composer has richly 
succeeded in realizing his wish we here- 
with testify. “Eileen,” however, is more 
than an opera—it is a bit of propaganda, 
as witness the stirring finale, to the text: 
“When Ireland Stands Among the Na- 
tions of the World.” Mr. Herbert was 
intensely delighted when a distinguished 
churchman told him not long ago that his 
opera would do more for the cause than 
a princely gift of money. Indeed, when 
one listens to Mr. Herbert’s music (as 
to John McCormack’s singing), how 
could one deny the Irish anything? 
Faith, they plead for it so sweetly! 

This new operetta’s brief history may 
be recalled: First, Mr. Herbert and 
Klaw & Erlanger disagreed as to the 
details of production, and the opera 
was transferred to Joe Weber. Second, 
it was produced on the road under the 
title of “Hearts of Erin” and with the 
yrand opera tenor, Vernon Stiles, in the 
leading male réle. Mr. Stiles sang the 
music beautifully, we are told. 

In the present cast this part of Barry 
O’Day was played by Walter Scanlan, 
who was recognized as Walter Van 
Brunt, well-known to talking machine 
patrons. His light lyric tenor. satisfied 
one’s ideas of a sweet-singing Irish hero. 
The heroine was played charmingly by a 
real colleen, Grace Breen, daughter of 
Magistrate Breen, who was heard in re- 
cital a couple of years ago after return- 
ing from study with Lombardi in 
Italy. Scott Welsh was a devil-may-care 
“laddy-buck” and sang with great zest 
the rollicking air, “The Irish Have, a 
Great Day To-night.” Greek Evans in 
the rousing “Free Trade and a Misty 
Moon” revealed a resonant baritone that 
we longed to hear again, and important 
singing rodles were well done by Olga 
Roller and Edward Martindel. 

The star of the performance was un- 
questionably the composer, who led the 
orchestra. The melodic and rhythmic 
sparkle of his score makes it the best he 
has given us: since “Sweethearts,” and 
one of the finest he has ever done. Be- 
sides the songs mentioned, those which 
stood out are “Ireland, My Sireland,” an 
inspiring finale, “Glad Triumphant 
Hour”; “Eileen, Alanna Asthore,” “When 
Love Awakes,” “Life’s a Game at Best,” 
in canon form, and “Thine Alone.” Of 
course the instrumentation is admirable, 
the orchestra splendid and the chorus 
one of refinement that can really sing. 

While Henry Blossom’s story of Irisn 
patriots and British redcoats 
ground familiar to lovers of Irish plays, 
his libretto is none the less a bit of well 
constructed craftsmanship. The great 
pleasure afforded by Mr. Herbert’s love- 
ly music made us wish for a renaissance 
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Catharine A. Bamman 


Catharine A. Bamman has the distinguished privilege of announcing for the coming season, the 
most attractive, interesting and understandable program of Folk Songs now before the American public. 
Of America, by Americans, for Americans. 


44”“THE LONESOME TUNES” 44 


were prospected for on the “Trail of the Lonesome Pine” in the mountains of Kentucky by Loraine Wyman 


and Howard Brockway who present this rare musical material. 
thirty outside appearances are a good argument for the first unexploited season of a new attraction. 


Exclusive Direction 
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Two sold out concerts in New York and 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Edwin Lyles 
Taylor, lately of Mobile, has taken 
charge of the organ and choir of St. 
John’s Church, this city. 

* * * 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Gatty Sellars, the 
English organist and composer, gave two 
excellent recitals in the First Methodist 
Church on March 10 and 11. 


* * * 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Mme. Maud Kraft 
gave an artistic piano recital in the 
Casino on March 7. Her chief offering 
was the Schumann “Carnaval.” 

* * * 


Boise, IpbAHO.—Mrs. Lidia Adams re- 
cently presented three advanced pupils, 
Mrs. Fred Rosene, contralto; Marie Cot- 
rell,, soprano, and Dr. Glase, baritone, 
in recital. 

. & Ss 

Boston, MAss.—William Zeuch of Chi- 
cago has been appointed organist at the 
South Congregational Church. Mr. 
Zeuch is giving a series of organ recitals 
each Sunday morning. 

* * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Henry Kelly, Bos- 
ton baritone, illustrated Henry Gideon’s 
talk at Clark College on “French Opera 
Since Faust” on March 9. His three 
arias were received with great enthusi- 
asm, 

* * * 

Sioux. City, IA.—The Heizer Music 
School Students’ Symphony Orchestra 
gave an all-American program before the 
Sioux City Women’s Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, on 
Feb. 28. 

* * * 

Rocky Mount, N. C.— Mortimer 
Browning, organist, and Mrs. L. W. Kor- 
negay, soprano, gave a recital at the 
First M. E. Church, Rocky Mount, on 
March 9. A large audience listened with 


great pleasure. 
* * 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Daisy Connell, col- 
oratura soprano, was heard here before 
the Commonweal Club on March 6 in a 
group of songs, with harp accompani- 
ment by Bertha Becker. Her audience 
gave generous recognition of her efforts. 

* * * 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—Badrig V. Guev- 
chenian, tenor, gave a recital in the 
Parish House of the Church of the Mes- 
siah on March 9, offering a taxing pro- 
gram in admirable fashion. He was ac- 
companied by Julia Ball. 

| 

BaANGor, Me.—Ida Gardner, contralto, 
of New York, assisted by Harold Lyman, 
flautist, were presented recently by the 
Otis Skinner Optical Company in in the 
City Hall in a complementary tone-test 


recital demonstrating the Edison ma- 


chine. 
* * * , 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—John Adam Hugo 
presented the following advanced stu- 
dents in a well attended piano recital at 
his studio on March 9: Florence Guinan, 
Mrs. Adolph Freiheit, Ethel Seamans, 
Marguerite Radel, Nellie Bernstein and 
Ada Ziegler. 
* * 
SAVANNAH, GA.—The Junior Orches- 
tral Society is a new organization under 
the directorship of Rudolph Jacobson. 


_ The society gave its first public concert 


on March 7 in the auditorium of the 

Jewish Alliance. Wyche Davis, soprano, 

assisted, accompanied by Helen Manning. 
‘ & 


WINTHROP, MAss.—Raymond Havens, 
pianist, and Loyal Phillips Shawe, bari- 
tone, gave a joint recital in Osborne Hall 
on March 12, under the auspices of the 
Winthrop. Woman’s Club. J.. Angus 
Winter played the accompaniments for 
Mr. Shawe’s songs. 

* * * 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASss.—lIn a re- 
cital styled “Patriotism to America in 
Music,” Bertha Barnes, mezzo-contralto, 
and Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in Lincoln Hall on March 15. 
Their program was made wholly from 
American composers. 

* * + 

NortH ADAMS, MAss.—Harrison Pot- 
ter, pianist, a faculty member of the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing 


meer FF iin <i: 
WY, 


Normal School Hall on March 2, assisted 
by Beulah Whitney, soprano, who was 
accompanied by Ruth Bartlett. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Mrs. Shannah Cum- 
ming Jones, soprano, Harold Hickerson, 
pianist, and Mr. Berge,’ violinist, were 
heard at a musicale at the residence of 
Mrs. Jones, 603 Third Street, on Feb. 25, 
Mme. Emma Richardson-Kuster was the 
guest of honor and many distinguished 
guests were present. 

* * * 


WARREN, OHI0O.—The 1880th program 
of Dana’s Musical Institute was pre- 
sented at Dana Hall, March 14, by Ross 
Hickernell, cornetist, and A. N. Modar- 
elli, pianist. Works by Campra, Mozart, 
Schubert, Rossini, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Chaminade, Grieg, Joachim and Weber 
composed the program. 

o* * * 


LYNN, Mass.—Mme. Claudia Rhea 
Fournier, contralto, artist pupil of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows, was the soloist at 
a joint musicale of the Lynn Woman’s 
Club and the 1884 Club, March 13. Her 
singing gave great pleasure. Roy Patch, 
tenor, and Mabel Johnson, pianist, also 
contributed numbers. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Nelson Oertel ap- 
peared in recital recently at the Edison 
Shop, playing pieces by Chopin and Liszt. 
At a recent meeting of the Music Study 
Club, solos were rendered by Mrs. Robert 
Walsh, Elsie Gossweiler, Mrs. Robert 
Baldwin, Dorothy Russell, Mary Bradin 
and Katherine Eyman. 


* * * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Among the concert 
dates being arranged by the Tuesday 
Musicale for next season, one has been 
closed with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for Nov. 23. The soloists for the six con- 
certs will be Mabel Garrison, Schumann- 
Heink, David Hochstein, Clarence White- 
hill, Anna Case and Josef Hofmann. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Pupils of Jessie 
Fenner Hill and James C. Dunn gave the 
program at the school extension concert 
Sunday, March 10; they were Julia M. 
Silvers, Leah Keith and May L. Shan- 
non. Louis Barra, violinist, and Agnes 
Sinnott of Jersey City also had part in 
this program. 

* * * 


MontTciair, N. J.— An exceptionally 
successful and enjoyable concert was 
given under the direction of Wilbur Fol- 
lett Unger, on March 9, by the Musi- 
cians’ Study Club in the large auditorium 
of the Essex County Hospital, Cedar 
Grove, for the benefit of the inmates of 
that institution. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Havrah Hubbard 
and Claude Gotthelf gave one of their 
splendid operalogues here on March 14, 
appearing before the Wednesday After- 
noon Musical Club in a lecture-recital 
on “Lohengrin.” Mr. Gotthelf illustrated 
Mr. Hubbard’s lecture at the piano, play- 
ing with excellent taste. 

ok * * 


St. PAUL, MINN.—The active section 
of the Schubert Club recently devoted 
itself to a study of “Aida.” Florence 
Dickinson gave the story of the opera 
and musical illustrations were furnished 
by Hazel Fleener, contralto; Thomas Mc- 
Cracken, tenor; Mrs. I. N. Tate, piano, 
and Louise Traebert, soprano. 

* * * 


FALL RIVER, MAss.—Grace Bonner 
Williams, the gifted Boston soprano, 
gave a song recital for the benefit of the 
Woman’s Club on March 12, with James 
D. D. Comey as her accompanist. Mrs. 
Williams sang groups of French, German 
and English songs in her accustomed 
artistic style and with beautiful tone. 

* * &* 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Cecilian Choral 
Club gave a concert recently, assisted by 
Aimee Smack, soprano; Gertrude Mc- 
Dermitt, contralto; James A. Lynch, Jr., 
tenor, and Peter E. Gillen, bass. The B 
Natural Club, consisting of a number of 
prominent musicians, was recently enter- 
tained by Margaret Hamill and Hazel 
Moore. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. — The George 
Chadwick Stock Choral Society, A. B. 
Dickson, director, entertained a good- 
sized audience on March 14 in the Church 
of the Redeemer. Mrs. Nancy Goodyear 
Andrews, mezzo-soprano, and Raymond 
P. Freemantle, basso, proved competent 
vocal soloists. Charlotte Beebe accom- 
panied. P 

* * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The choir of the Trin- 


‘ity. yatheran. Church, assisted by a 


ae orus of thirty singers, sang Gaul’s 


ym * Ruth?’ under the direction of Charles 
“- G.. Petraske, organist and choirmaster. 


in Boston, gave a recital in the State 


recently.. The soloists were Mrs. Fred 
Berger, soprano; August Krien, bari- 
tone; Mrs. Edward Miller, contralto, and 
''T. Krien, alto. 

* 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Pupils of A. Pris- 
cilla Bridgham, teacher of voice and 
piano, were presented in a program 
given in the studios of the Virgil Piano- 
forte School, March 9, before a capacity 
audience. Songs were by Jeanette Bruso, 
while piano numbers were by a number 
of the younger pupiis and by Mrs. H. C. 
Amell and Frank Geldard. 

* * * 

CHARLES CITY, [A.—The Weatherwax 
Brothers Quartet will disband at the end 
of this season. The members of the 
quartet are all from Charles City and 
have been filling engagements all over 
the United States for the past eight 
years. Two of the brothers will be asso- 
ciated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
and the other two will enter business. 

* * 

RockKForD, ILL. — Harold Berg, bari- 
tone, pupil of Myron E. Barnes, and the 
Copeland Trio gave a complimentary re- 
‘cital March 5 at the Hardorff recital 
rooms, Rockford, presenting a fine pro- 
gram. Lyran Singing Society of Rock- 
ford gave its annual concert, Gust Ohl- 
son conducting, March § at Lyran Hall, 
assisted by Elsie Nelson, soprano, and 
Merritt S. Miller, violinist. 

* * * 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Agnes Berry, so- 
prano, lately gave an attractive recital 
program in the Grand Opera House, ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the Mat- 
inée Musical Club. W. Waller Whitlock 
accompanied her. Another recent event 
was the “Grieg” evening at the Meridian 
School of Music. Aline McKenzie, 
reader; Mattie S. Tarry, violinist, and 
W. W. Whitlock, pianist, gave the pro- 
gram. a 

* * * 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Junior Music 
Club presented an attractive program at 
its February concert. The pianists ap- 
pearing were Willa Guann, Elizabeth 
Morrison, Jeanne Robeson; the singers, 
Frances Chandler, Louise Hooper, Sara 
Wells, Hilda Spann and a girls’ chorus. 
The violinists were Ralston Wylly, Hugh 
Stevens, J. T. Shuptrine and Mary 
Louise Lent of Cincinnati, who was the 
guest of the club. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The quartet choir of 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
William L. Widdemer, organist and 
choirmaster, is giving a series of special 
musical services this season. The quar- 
tet choir consists of Mrs. Christian T. 
Martin, soprano; Georgine T. Avery, con- 
tralto; Frederick J. Maples, tenor, and 
Kolin Hager, baritone. Recently the 
choir sang Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last 
Judgment,” in artistic fashion. 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—The St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra made its second appear- 
ance here, March 4, at the State Uni- 
versity, before a capacity audience, which 
frequently showed its appreciation with 
loud applause. The soloists were John 
Kiburz, flutist of the orchestra, who 
played the Concertino by Chaminade, and 
Hugo Olk. concertmaster, who gave 
Handel’s “Largo.” 

* * *” 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Dr. George Cole- 
man Gow gave the second of his series of 
three lectures before the members of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club on 
Feb. 28, speaking on “Fashions in 
Melody.” Dr. Gow’s talk was illustrated 
by a chorus of club members, Ruth W. 
Brown, flutist; Elsie Smith, violinist; 
Helen Smith, pianist; Mrs. Ethel P. Hub- 
bell, soprano; Mrs. James M. Smole, 
pianist; Gertrude Field, violinist, and 
several others. 

* * 

TOPEKA. KAN.—Mrs. Ina Few Long- 
fellow and Joseph Marshall gave a con- 
cert at tre Auditorium on March 10 for 
the benefit of Belgian children. Mrs. 
Longfellow is a soprano. Mr. Marshall 
gave a short talk on conditions in Bel- 
gium, where he spent several months in 
relief work. This concert is the second 
in a series of ten to be given in Kansas 
towns by Mr. Marshall and Mrs. Long- 
fellow, all proceeds going directly into 
the Belgian Relief Fund. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Ten artist pupils of 
Edward Fajans, violin teacher, gave a 
recital at Mr. Fajans’ studio, 46 Halsey 
Street, Brooklyn, on March 10. Espe- 
cially notable was the playing of Eliza- 
beth Hoagland, Alonzo Smith and Fran- 
cis O’Rourke. Assisting were four pu- 
pils of Mme. A. M. Tischer, Brooklyn 
vocal teacher, and Charles Roy Castner 
and Edwin Ulrich, both Montclair (N. 
J.) pianists and artist pupils of Wilbur 
Follett Unger. 

* ok * 

Newark, N. J.—The last of the series 
of community concerts given in Robert 
Treat School, under the direction of 
Principal Martin L. Cox, was given on 
March 9. The program was presented 
by Jac Glockner, ’cellist; Arthur G. 
Balcom, basso, and Godfrey Jones, so- 
prano soloist of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. Philip Gor- 
don concluded his series of lectures be- 
fore the Deutscher Sprachverein on 
Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” on March 9. 

* * * 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— Harmon S&S. 
Swart of the Marsh School of Music gave 
a piano recital recently, assisted by 
Charlotte Van Der Bogart, contralto, a 
pupil of Alfred Y. Cornell. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Brooks Chamberlayne was accom- 
panist. The Ionian Serenaders provided 
recently the musical entertainment in the 
Lyceum course series at the First Meth- 
odist Church. The musicians were Ruth 
Skeel, soprano; Alene M. Burress, vio- 
linist, and Emily Gernand, ’cellist and 
accompanist. 

* * * 

Boston, Mass.—Anne Gulick, a grad- 
uate student of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, this city, gave the second in a 
series of three piano recitals in Steinert 
Hall, March 8. Her performance showed 
careful training and musicianship. Kath- 
erine Hamlen Jones recently returned 
from atour. She was heard in Washing- 
ton and other cities in her music talks 
with piano illustrations on Edward Mac- 
Dowell and his works. On March 6, 
Mrs. Jones gave this talk for the North 
Shore Club in Lynn, Mass. 


New HAveN, CONN.—The music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club arranged 
a musicale which was given at the Har- 
monic Club on March 15. The afternoon 
was devoted to Schubert, a program of 
his vocal and piano compositions being 
presented by Mrs. Frederick W. Brown, 
Mrs. Otis G. Bunnell, Mrs. James Gillies, 
Mrs. William E. Haesche, Mrs. George 
W. Berger, Mrs. William S. Horton and 
Mrs. Robert Dickerman. A paper on 
Schubert was read by Mrs. Arthur Booth. 
On March 14 Mrs. Horatio Parker en- 
tertained the Musical Club. 


Fort WAYNE, IND. — Under the effi- 
cient direction of Emil Koeppel, the 
Morning Musical Society gave a concert 
in the First Presbyterian Church on 
March 8. The program was made up 
of miscellaneous numbers sung by Mrs. 
Arthur H. Brandon, contralto; Reginald 
Morris, tenor, and Harry Turvey, basso, 
concluding with Rossini’s ‘“Stabat 
Mater.” This was performed by the 
chorus with Mrs. Clara Zollars-Bond, so- 
prano, and the above-named vocalists 
singing the solo parts. Mrs. Fred Ur- 
bahus was at the piano and Claire Ed- 
wards was the organist. Emil Verweire 
accompanied the soloists. 

* * oa 

York, PA—A pleasing piano recital 
by the pupils of Emma Schroeder was 
given recently. The pupils were Louise 
Smith, Molly and May Lipsitz, Frances 
Dowell, Grace Lindsey, Dora Kunkle, 
Ethel Lehman, Jessie Smith, Beatrice 
Billet, Ruth Ruby, Florence Berger, Elva 
Altland, Margaret Ziegler, Ruth Ziegler, 
Ruth Koontz, Chester Lehman, Henry 
Zimmerman, John Ness, Clayton Hess, 
Clair Altland and Eugene Miller. Sev- 
eral hundred persons attended the recent 
musicale in the Fifth United Brethren 
Church. ‘Those who took part were P. M. 
Linebaugh, Ida Hoffman, Clare Rupp, 
Catherine Pfleiger and Curtis Hilde- 
brand. 


* ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe was soprano soloist at a musical 
evening given by the local chapter of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians. Irish songs were 
sung by Miss Howe. Others con- 
tributing were Agnes Whalen and 
Maurice Fitzgerald. The Arts Club en- 
joyed an excellent program of song re- 
cently given by Thelma Smith and Louis 
Thompson. Another worth-while event 
heard lately was the evening of chamber 
music given by Herman Rakeman, first 
violin; E. Earl Wagner, second violin; 
Joseph Finckel. viola; Edward Matteos- 
sian, ’cello, and George D. Mitchel, con- 
trabass. The quintet was capably as- 
sisted by Mrs. Elliott Woods, soprano, 
and Stella Lipman, pianist. 
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‘hanges and additions to this schedule 
ould reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
+ later than Saturday of the week preced- 
¢ the date of publication. Bookings for a 
eriod covering. only two weeks from date 
* publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Margaret—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 


Abbott, 
: S. 
Alcock, Bechtel—Columbia University, New 
york, Mar. 28. 


Alcock, Merle—Columbia University, New 


york, Mar. 23. 
Althouse, Paul—Erie, Pa., Mar. 29. 

ton Margaret—Cornwall on Hudson, 
ee ae Albany, N. Y., Mar. 25; Westfield, 
Mass., Mar. 30. : 
Auld, Gertrude—Roanoke, Va., Mar. 23; 


_ynehburg, Va., Mar. 23. 
Austin, Florence—Cumberland, Md., Mar. 


‘Baker, Martha Atwood—Boston (Tremont 
remple), Mar. 29. 


Bauer, Harold—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Apr. i. . 
‘Raver-Cestle~—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 31. 


Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Baltimore, Mar. 27. 

Biggs, Richard Keys—New York (Wash- 
ington Irving High School), Apr. 1, 8 

Bird, Clarence—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Mar. 26. ~~ 

Bonnet, Joseph—-New York (olian Hall), 
Mar. 25. 7 oa 

Boshko, Victoria and Natalie—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 

Braslau, Sophie—New York (A#olian Hall), 


Mar. 

i rd—Washington, Pa., Mar. 
os tas Bete, Pe, Mar, 30; Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 31. 7 

Brenner, Orina E.—South River, N. J., Mar. 
92: Stamford, Conn., Mar. 29. 
Brown, Eddy—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 29. 
Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Mar. 23, 24, 
28. $1. 
resa—Havana, Cuba (recitals), 
oes: Facksenvine, Fla., Mar. 27. 
Cazeaux, Jeanette—New York (Princess 
Theater), Mar. 25. 
Clark, Charles W.—Baldwin, Kan., Mar. 30. 
Claussen, Julia—Chicago, Mar. 25; Detroit, 
Mar. 30. 
Cochems, Carl—Minneapolis, 
Paul, Apr. 5 
Cole, Viola—Chicago, Mar. 26. 
Copeland, George—Buffalo, Mar. 24; 
ronto, Mar. 26. 
Craft, Marcella—Buffalo, Mar. 27. 
Culp, Julia—New York (recital), Mar. 24; 
3oston, Apr. 6, 7. mi > 
i—New Orleans, Mar. <4, 
Brees | ny Mar. 26; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra spring tour, Apr. 7, seven 
weeks, 
Denton, Oliver—New York (/#olian Hall), 
Mar. 29. 
Ellerman, Amy—Hackensack, N. J., 
25; New York, Apr. 5. 
Fay, Maude—Pacific Coast tour begins Apr. 
1 at San Francisco, includes San Jose, Apr. 
4, and Santa Barbara, Apr. 9. 
Friedberg, Carl—Boston, Mar. 23, 24. 
Frijsh, Mme. Povia—Lafayette, Ind., Mar. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New 
Hall), Apr. 1 
Gannon, Rose Lutiger—Chicago, Mar. 28. 
Gates, Lucy—Washington, D. C., Mar. 50. 


Apr... 3: St 


TT. = 


Mar. 


York (®£olian 


Gegna, Max—New York (Aéolian Hall), 
Mar. 23. 
Genovese, Nana—Newark, N. J., Mar. 28; 


Stamford, Conn., New Haven, Hartford, 
Bristol, in April. 

Gideon, Henry—Boston, Mar. 28; Plymouth, 
Mass., Mar. 30; Boston, Apr. 2; Lynn, Mass., 
Aprit 4, 

Gideon, Constance Ramsay—Boston, Mar. 
25, 28; Plymouth, Mar. 30; Boston, Apr. 2z. 

Gilberté, Hallett—Seattle, Mar. 25; Port- 
land, Ore., Apr. 1; San Francisco, Apr. 8. 

Gilkinson, Myrta—Wharton, Mar. 23; Gal- 
veston, Mar. 24; Freeport, Tex., Mar. 26; 
Alvin, Mar. 27; Texas City, Mar. 28; Dickin- 
son, Mar. 29; Vinton, La., Mar. 30; Sour 
Lake, Mar. 31; Silsbee, Tex., Apr. 2; Jasper, 
Apr. 3; Hemphill, Apr. 4; San Augustine, 
Apr. 5. 

Gills, Gabrielle—New York (Agolian Hall), 
Mar, 27, 

Glenn, Wilfred—Defiance, Apr. 1. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Hyde Park, Mar. 26; 
New York, Mar. 29; Brooklyn, Mar. 30; Cas- 
tine, Me., Apr. 6. 

Grainger, Percy — New 
Hail), Mar. 25. 

Hartley, Laeta—Boston, Mar. 29. 
Havens, Raymond—Lexington, Mass., Mar. 


York (Carnegie 


9”7 
«i 


Hazzard, Marguerite—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Mar. 23; New York City, Mar. 27. 

_Hempel, Frieda—Boston, Mar. 25; Newark, 
N. J., Mar, 26. 

Herschmann, Arthur—Chicago, Apr. 4. 


Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — Hyde 
Park, Mar. 26; New York, Mar. 29; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 30; Castine, Me., Apr. 6. 

Huntley, Hazel—Enid, Okla., Apr. 2. 


_Jacobinoff, Sascha—Chicago, Mar. 25; New 
York (A®folian Hall), Mar. 28; Brooklyn 
iecateray of Music), Mar. 29; Chicago, 
Apr. 1, 


9” 


Jefferds, Geneva—Fitchburg, Mass., Mar. 
», 4. 


_Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Seattle, Mar. 25; 
Portland, Ore., Apr. 1; San Francisco, Apr. 8. 


Kaiser, Marie—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 1, 3; 
Minneapolis, Apr. 8. 


‘Karle, Theo.—Richmond, Va., Mar. 29; 
Washington, Mar. 30; Seattle, Apr. 7, 8. 


Apeomnen, Tilly—New York (AZolian Hall), 


‘lishing a successful studio there. 
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Kreidier, Louis—Chicago. Mar. 27; Chicago, 
Apr. 2. 


Land, Harold—Yonkers, N. Y., Mar. 25; 
New York, Mar. 28, Apr. 1; Mamaroneck, 
Apr. 5; Trenton, N. J., Apr. 8; Yonkers, 


N. Xe: Ape. 9, 

Leginska, Ethel—Boston, Mar. 23; Andover, 
Mass., Mar. 24; Charleston, S. C., Mar. 26; 
Forsythe, Ga., Mar. 28; Atlanta, Mar. 29: 


Greensboro, N. C., Mar. 30; Rochester, N. Y., 
Apr. 3. 
1 armen Rose—New York (A®olian Hall), 
ADE « F, 


Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 2. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Mar. 26. 

Macbeth, Florence—St. Paul, Mar. 29; Min- 
neapolis, Mar. 30; Faribault, Minn., Mar. 31; 
Owatonna, Minn., Apr. 3. 

MacCue, Beatrice—New York City, Mar. 29. 

MacLaren, Gay Zenola—Edinburgh, IIl., 
Mar. 24; Wauseau, Ohio, Mar. 26; Lorain, 
Ohio, Mar. 27; Mansfield, Ohio, Mar. 28: Cin- 
cinnati, Mar. 29; Cambridge, Ohio, Mar. 31; 
Westerville, Ohio, Apr. 2; Newark, Ohio, 
Apr. 3; New Concord, Ohio, Apr. 4; Charles+ 
ton, W. Va., 2mm 7. 

Martin, Frederic—New York, Apr. 6. 

Melville - Liszniewska, Marguerite — New 
York (£olian Hall), Mar. 30. 

Middleton, Arthur—Macon, Ga., Mar, 26, 27. 


Miller, Christine—Huntington, W. Va., 
Mar. 27; Uniontown, Pa., Mar. 23: Beaver 
Falis, Pa., Mar. 30; Pittsburgh, Mar. 31: 


Minneapolis, Apr. 3; St. Paul, Apr. 5: Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Apr. 10; Greenville, Pa., Apr. 11. 


Miller, ‘Reed—New York (St. Thomas’s 
Choral Society), Mar. 28. 

Miller, Rosalie—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 29. 


Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Mar. 27. 
Morrisey, Marie—Wisconsin territory, Mar. 


26 to Apr. 12. 
Moses, Myrtie—Macon, Ga., Mar. 23, 24. 
Nicolay, Constantine—New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 
Orrell, Lucille—Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 5. 
Paderewski, Ignace—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 31; Boston, Apr. 7. 


t Parks, Elizabeth—-Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 6, 


‘, 


Peavey, N. Valentine—Brooklyn (Memorial 
Hall), Mar. 27. 


Peterson, Edna Gunnar—Chicago, Mar. 28. 

Powell, John—Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 23; 
Columbus,-O., Mar. 28. 

Proctor, Warren—Minneapolis, Mar. 25. 


Rasely, George—New Haven, Mar. 26. 


Reardon, George Warren Maplewood, 
N. J., Mar.’ 29. 

Seagle, Oscar—Springfield, Ohio, Mar. 27. 

Seligman, Florence—New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 26. 


Sharlow, Myrna—San Diego, Mar. 24, 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips—Boston, Mar. 25. 

Spiering, Theodore—New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 23. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New Orleans, La., 
Mar, 26; Macon, Ga., Mar. 29. 

Sykora, Bogumil—New York (®olian Hall), 
Mar, 24. 

Symonds, Wright—New Bedford, 
Apr. 5; Gloucester, Mass., Apr. 8. 

Thal, Della—Chicago, Apr. 3. 

Troxell, Charles—Yonkers, Apr. 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—New York, 
28; New London, Conn., Mar. 29. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Newark, 
New York, Mar. 30. 

Wakefield, Henriette—Cleveland, Mar. 29; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Apr. 5. 
Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, 
Wirthlin, Rosalie 

28 


Mass., 


Mar. 


Mar. 26; 


Apr. 4. 
Washington, D. C., Mar, 
Witherspoon, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert—New 


York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 7. 
Young-Maruchess, Alix—New 
edy Theater), Mar. 28. 
Ysaye, Eugen—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar, 24. 


York (Com- 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Mar. 23; 
Mar. 26; 


Law- 
Milton, 


Apollo Quartet—Medford, 
rence, Mar. 25; Somerville, 


Mar. 27; Mattapan, Mar. 29; Somerville, 
Mass., Apr. 2; Waltham, Mass., Apr. 3; 


Dorchester, Mass., Apr. 5. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Mar. 23, 24; Milwaukee, Mar. 26; Madison, 
Mar. 27; Chicago, Mar. ,29, Apr. 3; Dayton, 
Apr. 9. 


Chicago Music Festival—Chicago (Audi- 
torium), week of Apr. 23. Apollo Musical 
Club, Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Philhar- 
monic Society of Chicago, Swedish Choral 
Club, American Choral Society, Chicago 
Singverein, 200 boys from Oak Park, River 
Forest High School, and following soloists: 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Mabel Garrison, Inez Barbour, Ade- 
laide Fischer, Margaret Keyes, Susanna 
Dercum, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Clarence Whitehill. 

Elki Trio—New York (4®olian Hall), Apr. 2. 

Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Fredonia, N. Y., 
Mar. 23; Rome, N. Y., Mar. 27; Saratoga 
Springs, Mar. 28; Hoboken, N. J., Apr. 8. 


Gamble Concert Party — Milltown, Ga., 
Mar. 23; Ocilla, Ga., Mar, 24; Rochelle, Ga., 
Mar. 24; Lyons, Ga., Mar. 31; Sylvania, Ga., 
Apr.. 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—Indianapolis, Mar. 23; 
Chicago, Mar. 25; Washington, D. C., Mar. 
27; Princeton University, Mar, 30: New York 
(AXolian Hall), Apr. 38. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra — Los 
Angeles, Cal., Apr. 6, 7. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 23, 25, 30, Apr. 


Oratorio Society of New York—New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 5. 

People’s Symphony Concert — New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Mar. 23, 
Apr. 7. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 23, 25. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — Kansas 


City, Mo., Mar. 23; Springfield, Ill., Mar. 24; 
Bloomington, Ind., Mar. 26; Columbus, Ohio, 
Mar. 28; Lexington, Ky., Mar. 29; Macon, 
Ga., Mar, 30 to Apr. 6. 


Schola Cantorum—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 28. 
Sinsheimer Quartet—New York (Rumford 


Hall), Mar. 24. 

“Societé des Instruments Anciens’’—New 
York (4#olian Hall), Mar. 25. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. 23, 24, 25. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, 
clair, N. J., Mar. 26. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Brooklyn, 
Mar. 25; Nyack, Mar. 29: Flushing, Mar. 31. 


Mar, 25; Mont- 
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An excellent concert was given on 
March 13 at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
by pupils of N. Val Peavey, assisted by 
Laura Clark, violinist. Miss Clark was 
heard to excellent advantage in her play- 
ing of a group of pieces by Wieniawski, 
Guiraud and Hubay. Especially praise- 
worthy among the pupils were John H. 
Waldron, Paula Mager, Rita Schmidt 
and Edgar Stoeckel, all showing the re- 
sults of careful training, and at the 
same time much talent. Others who took 
part were Helen and Henry Fuchs, Ger- 
trude Friedman, Elizabeth Taylor, Mar- 
garet Cooper, Alice Heim, William Patti, 
Anna Fuchs, Dorothy Miller, Marguer- 
ite Haufler, Temia Grofscik, Anna Vogel, 
Meta Lewis, Emma Grofscik, Letcher 
Bennett, Margaret Foster, Ella Kule- 


. man, Mabel Weymar, Paula Mager, 
Anna Croke and Helen Sherman. Re- 
sponding to insistent applause, Mr. 


Peavey gave the prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
* a * 


One of Oscar Seagle’s pupils, Juliet 
Griffith, gave a recital March 17 at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. Harold 
Van ‘Duzee, another Seagle pupil, has 
returned from Buffalo, where he was so- 
loist with the Chromatic Club. In April 
he gives a recital in Amarillo, Tex., also 
appearing as tenor soloist in the per- 
formance of “Elijah.” Clara Williams 
in on tour with the Whiting Quartet. 

* *« * 

A Klamroth pupil who is attracting 
considerable attention is Obrad Djurin, 
the Serbian tenor, who recently sang 
with success in Rochester. Among 
numerous appearances was a_ private 
concert in New York on March 24, on 
which occasion he assisted in the “Daisy 
Chain.” Another singer, Mrs. L. ; 
Brengle, soprano, will appear at a con- 
cert at the Iran Temple in Wilkes-Barre 
on April 6. Elizabeth Jones, contralto, 
sang at the Halperson lecture on March 
5. Mrs. Rhea Seley had eight recalls 
at a recent appearance in Harlem. An- 
toinette Boudreau, soprano, and Obrad 
Djurin, tenor, appeared in joint recital 
in Brooklyn on March 2 under the 
auspices of the Bushwick Community 
Centers. 

* * * 

Mary Cecilia Doran of New Haven, 
Conn., has recently been engaged as or- 
ganist of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, the largest of the Catholic 
churches of that city, seating a congrega- 
tion of 2000. Miss Doran is director of 
the New Haven Center of the Russell 
Modern Pianoforte Method, and is estab- 
Her- 
self a brilliant pianist and product of 
the system, Miss Doran is doing much 
among a large musical circle in the serv- 
ice of the principles of study in musical 
art as developed in the “Russell Books.” 
The Normal Institute at Carnegie Hall, 
under the personal direction of Louis 





Arthur Russell, is the central school of 
these systems, from which many pro- 
fessional students are graduated and 
placed in active service through the 
country. 

The ‘Russell Books” make a complete 
study of fundamentals and continue 
through to the highest stages of profes- 
sional requirements. Mr. Russell claims 
that these methods are especially adapted 
to the needs of serious students and 
teachers. 

* * x 

Students of Carl Fiqué were heard in 
a notable program at the Fiqué Musical 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 6. 
Those who participated were Leo Ryan, 
Clarice Holzhalb, Etha Krieger, Mrs. 
Mary Pendlebury, Elizabeth Reid, Lil- 
lian Levin, Estelle Waiser, Florence M. 
Groves and Margareta Welsch. 

* * ' 

Kitty’ Beale, a young soprano from 
Oscar Saenger’s studio in New York, has 
been heard frequently in Washington 
this season and has been very popular in 
the younger set for her lovely voice and 
personality. A few of Miss Beale’s re- 
cent appearances were: Soloist before 
the Ohio Society in Washington, at the 
breakfast given to Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son by the Congressional Club; soloist 
with the Friday Morning Music Club; 
recital given at the home of Mrs. Gillett- 
Hill. On Feb. 20, Melvena Passmore 
sang the soprano solo in “Agnus Dei” 
with the Rubinstein Club, and on March 
15 was soloist at the club’s concert. Miss 
Passmore received much praise for her 
singing of the Queen of the Night aria 
at the concert given by the Mehlin Piano 
Company, March 1. 

One of Mr. Saenger’s baritone pupils, 
Richard Hale, assisted Mme. Yvette Guil- 
bert at two of her concerts early this 
season, and a few of his recent successes 
were at a concert at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, Feb. 6; Feb. 19, concert at 
the Ritz-Carlton; Feb. 24, concert at the 
Wadleigh High School; Feb. 25, Sunday 
evening concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel; 
March 14, soloist at the Stuyvesant High 
School. Louis Goodman has a pleasing 
tenor voice which was much enjoyed by 
a large audience at the concert given at 
Forward Hall, Feb. 17. Benjamin 
Kalchtaler’s tenor voice gave much pleas- 
ure to the inmates of Sing Sing Prison, 
March 6, and his numbers were heartily 
encored. * * * 


A piano recital was given by the pu- 
pils of Alberto Jonas at the Von Ende 
School of Music, New York, on Friday 
evening, March 9. Anis Faleihan played 
a Beethoven Sonata; Ivan McNaughton 
was heard in a Schumann Concerto, with 
Mr. Jonas playing the orchestral accom- 
paniment on a second piano; Henry 
Oberndorfer played the B Flat Minor 
Concerto of Tschaikowsky, with Mr. 
Jonas at the second piano; Mame Davis 





Bolton offered a Chopin B Minor Scherzo 
and Sarah Alter played three Chopin 
numbers. All the performers gave evi- 
dence of serious musicianship and care- 
ful training. 

a BS ok 

The twenty-ninth recital of the thirty- 
first season at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, was given last 
week with an exceedingly interesting 
program. The strings were represented 
by Arnold Koch, ’cellist, and three of Mr. 
Schradieck’s pupils. Among the pianists 
Muriel Tilden represented H. Rawlins 
Baker with the Prelude, Op. 14, Mac- 
Dowell. Mary L. Vose, pupil of William 
Fairchild Sherman, gave Dohnanyi’s 
Fourth Rhapsodie “Dies Irie,” a most 
dramatic composition ably performed. 
Kitty Lippner, pupil of Leslie Hodgson, 
gave MacDowell’s Polonaise. Of McCall 
Lanham’s pupils, especial commendation 
should go to Margaret Tomlinson, whose 
voice was lovely. Three of Miss Chitten- 
den’s pupils appeared. Alice R. Clausen 
gave sympathetic accompaniments for 
the string numbers. 

K aK * 

Engagements of Klibansky pupils re- 
cently announced include the following: 
Gilbert Wilson, bass, has been engaged 
as soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in New York. He appeared in a 
concert before the Comedy and Drama 
Club at the Hotel Astor on March 19. 
Arthur Davey, tenor, has been re-engaged 
as soloist at the Central Methodist 
Church in Brooklyn and for a concert to 
be given for 1500 employees of the firm 
of Montgomery & Ward. Anne Murray 
Hahn, contralto, and Felice de Gregorio, 
baritone, gave a successful recital for the 
Educational Alliance on March 14. Lotta 
Madden, soprano, will sing at a special 
service at the Congregational Church in 
Plainfield, N. J., next Sunday. The 
Schubert Society of Stamford, Conn., 
gave a concert on March 12, for which 
three of Mr. Klibansky’s pupils were en- 
gaged: Lotta Madden, soprano; Helen 
Weiller, contralto, and Gilbert Wilson, 
bass. The concert was attended by a 
large audience and the success of the 
singers was emphatic. 

* oo a 

The studios of William Nelson Burritt, 
the New York vocal teacher, were 
thronged' on the evening of March 12, 
when Duane R. Nelson, basso, and Mrs. 
Carrie M. Rabe, soprano, two unusually 
gifted products of Mr. Burritt’s teaching, 
gave a recital. Mrs. Rabe won long sus- 
tained applause in lieder by Brahms, 
Wolf and Schubert. Mr. Nelson scored 
deeply in numbers by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Squire, Korbay, Sousa and others. 
The artists were heard together in the 
duet, ‘‘What Have I to Do with Thee?” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” sung with 
dignity and splendid style. Especially 
commendable was the artists’ diction in 
English, French and German. Both sing- 
ers were fervently applauded. Will J. 
Stone accompanied satisfyingly. 

* ” * 


Louis Stillman, the New York teecher 
of piano, announces the removal of his 
studios from Seventy-second Stree to 
the Hotel Orleans, New York. 
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Symphony Society Honors Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw—Violin Recitals 
and Quartet Concert 
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FN dese caaenvticte program devoted to a 
single monumental work nobly con- 
ceived and nobly executed was a fitting 
memorial to that woman of unselfish de- 
votion to a cause—Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 
Having performed the work four times 
in the winter and spring of 1915 and 
twice at the end of 1916, Dr. Muck knew 
that he could depend on his magnificent 
band of co-workers to give an heroic 
account of Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony 
that would need no “overture” to warm 
up the audience and no “afterpiece” to 
send them home rejoicing. As recently 
as Christmas Eve of 1916, Dr. Muck was 
sufficiently Teutonic to provide at a single 
banquet the Liszt Symphony and the 
Schumann Concerto sauce Paderewski, 
but in the meantime he has grown bolder 
and wiser. On Saturday night, Mr. 
Higginson, the Maecenas of the Orches- 
tra, spoke briefly and happily of the 
sterling woman in whose memory the 
program was to be given. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing gathered before 
him a goodly throng that had come to 


honor her name. 
When the Symphony was performed 


ten years ago the final Chorus Mysticus 
was omitted. The management made no 
mistake in restoring the chorus at the 
pair of concerts under discussion, for a 
more doughty phalanx of men’s voices 
could not be desired by my orchestral 
generalissimo. And Arthur Hackett was 
the flower of them all. With becoming 
modesty, with excellent German diction, 
and with a quality of voice that made 
him one with the symphonic fabric, he 
sang over and over again his “Das Ewig- 
Weibliche zeiht uns hinan.” At almost the 
same time that other fine tenor from out 
of New England—Lambert Murphy—was 
imparting the same philosophy to Phila- 
delphia listeners, and with similarly ex- 
cellent results. A day or two ago the Bos- 
ton interpreters of the Liszt work—Muck, 
the Orchestra, men’s chorus, Hackett and 
John Marshall, organist—invaded New 
York. Whether they succeeded in storm- 
ing Carnegie Hall we shall read in an- 
other column of this issue. 


Ysaye and Gardner Recitals 


On Friday afternoon, the Belgian 
virtuoso, Eugen Ysaye, played again at 
Symphony Hall. This time he presented 
his accompanist, Maurice Dambois, as 
’cellist, too, playing with him the Saint- 
Saéns duet, “La Muse et le Poéte.” Lee 
Pattison played the accompaniment to 
this number. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 10, at 
Jordan Hall, Samuel Gardner gave a vio- 
lin recital with Emil Newman as pianist. 
The program was identical. with that 
offered at AZolian Hall two weeks earlier. 
Again the violinist surprised and de- 
lighted his audience by opening with the 
Porpora Minuet and again he impressed 
them with his bigness of musical and 
technical grasp in the D’Ambrosio Con- 
certo. The passing of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet will be less distressing if it leaves 
Mr. Kneisel freer to develop such dis- 
ciples as Samuel Gardner. 

The Flonzaleys, deservedly beloved of 
Boston, played a delightful program to 
a crowded house on Thursday night. Jor- 
dan Hall was filled, floor and balcony. 
Late comers were awarded their just 
deserts, for some of them could not get 
seats, and none of them could get pro- 
grams. Wistfully and penitently, the 
erring ones flattened their noses against 
the glass panes of the swinging doors, 
while tantalizing gusts of the Schumann 
Quartet, Op. 42, No. 2, whetted the appe- 














Conductor and Soloists in 
Memorable Symphony Concert 

















Seated, Walter Damrosch, Conductor of New York Symphony Orchestra. Above, 
Left to Right, Fritz Kreisler, Violinist; Harold Bauer, Pianist, and Pablo 
Casals, ’Cellist, Who United in a Performance of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto 


T the “gala” Beethoven concert given the week before last in Carnegie Hall by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, the soloists, a 
trio of such fame as seldom, indeed, is exploited in a single concert, were Fritz 
Kreisler, Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals, who combined in a performance of the 
infrequently heard Triple Concerto for violin, violoncello and piano. It is one of its 
composer’s least interesting works, but its interpretation in this case was of un- 
exampled beauty. In the picture here shown appear Mr. Damrosch (seated) and, 
from left to right, the artists as named above. 





tite like whiffs of ham-and-eggs and 
coffee on an autumn morning! 


The Templeton Strong Novelty 


Much interest had been aroused be- 
forehand by the announcement of Tem- 
pleton Strong’s trio, “The Village Music 
Director.” It proved to be an altogether 
delightful piece of work, full of delicate 
humor, poetic melancholy, vivid charac- 
terization. Most lovable and entirely 
convincing is this old music master of 
some remote country village—and equally 
convincing are the unruly pupils who 
make his gentle life a burden with their 
pranks! 

Broadly and nobly played was the Bee- 
thoven Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1. Those 
who look for Russian flavor, Russian 
color, in this work, are doomed to dis- 
appointment, for Russia would never be 
able to recognize her own child in its 
Beethoven finale-frock! Nevertheless, as 
played on Sage waar 4 night, the quartet 
is a thing to joy the ears and stir the 
soul of the listener. 

Le quatuor est mort—vive le quatuor! 

HENRY GIDEON. 





Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, has received an offer to appear 
in Madrid and Barcelona, Spain, this 
summer. 


Delibes’s “Lakmé” to Be Revived at the 
Metropolitan 


“Lakmé,” by Delibes, is another 
French opera to be added to the réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan Company this 
season. It will be given on Saturday 


afternoon, March 24, for the first time. 


at the Metropolitan in ten years. The 
title réle will be sung by Mme. Barrien- 
tos and the cast also includes Messrs. 
Martinelli, De Luca, Rothier, Reschiglian 
and Audisio, and Mmes. Delaunois, 
Sparkes, Howard and Egener. Rosina 
Galli will dance and Polacco will conduct. 
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LEAN RECITAL WEEK 
FOR PHILADELPHIAN: 


Symphony Club Gives Annua 
Concert—Schmidts, Douty 
and Others Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 19, 1917. 





ITH the exception of the regula 
weekly concerts by the Philade} 

phia Orchestra and the final visit of th: 
season of the Boston Symphony, the mu 
sic calendar for the past week reveale 
very few recitals, which is quite natura! 
for the Lenten season. The Symphon; 
Club, an orchestral organization 0: 
young boys and girls, under Joha: 
Grolle, gave its annual concert Tues 
day. An imposing program was credit 
ably given. The orchestra had the fur 
ther assistance of Rosalie Cohen and 
Isadore Freed, pianists; Reba Stanger 
cellist, and William Greenberg, violinist. 
Two lecture-recitals were given Thurs 
day in Witherspoon Hall. That in the 
afternoon introduced O. G. Sonneck, 
chief of the division of music, Library of 
Congress, as the speaker in the sixth in 
the regular series of illustrated musica! 
talks. His subject was “Guillaume 


Lekeu, Almost a Genius.” The soloists 
were Thaddeus Rich, Alfred Lorenz, vio 
linists; Idette Feinman, pianist, ana 
Marie La Due Piersol, soprano. Mary 
Miller Mount contributed sympathetic ac 
companiments. The same evening, un- 
der the auspices of the University Ex- 
tension Society, Nicholas Douty gave a 
program of English and American songs 
with illustrative remarks before an audi 
ence which completely filled the hall. Jo- 
seph W. Clarke was the able accompanist. 
Under the same auspices, the Schmidt 
Quartet, composed of Emil Schmidt, 
Louis Angeloty, Emil Hahl and William 
Schmidt, with the assistance of Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist, was heard in a delightful! 
program in Witherspoon Hall, Wednes- 
day. The quartet and Mr. Giorni played 
with admirable skill and precision. 

Gladys Lorraine Rouillot, pianist, ap- 
eared in recital in Griffith Hall Thurs- 
ay. A splendid program was given a 
creditable performance. Miss Rouillot 
possesses a technique of remarkable 
fluency. Philipp Abbas, the talented 
’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was the assisting artist and Dorothea 
Neebe the efficient accompanist. 

Other events of interest included a 


‘costume recital by the Philadelphia Music 


Club, Tuesday, a song recital by Lucy A. 
Porter, soprano, and Carl .F. Weilman, 
tenor, under the auspices of the Can- 
taves Chorus in the Orpheus Club rooms, 
Wednesday, and a pleasing entertain- 
ment by the Musical Art Club, Friday, 
introducing Mabel Toole, a gifted so- 
rano of Pottsville, Pa.; Robert C. 
raun, pianist, and Philipp Abbas, ’cell- 
ist. M. B. SwWAAB. 





Estelle Bass, a young pianist, made 
her début at the Princess Theater, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, March 18. 
She was heard in Chopin’s C Sharp 
Minor “Fantasie Impromptu” and _ in 
numbers by MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, 
Moszkowski and Liszt. 
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